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AS THE RIGHT TO DARE 


By every way open to proof 
Essex has proved its right todare. 


It challenges the perform- 
ance, reliability and luxurious 
comfort of any car at any 
price, on the basis that no 
other gives you back so much 
for every dollar you put in. 


A Big, adult-size ‘Six?’ Fine 
to look at. Roomy and com- 
fortable. Rich, handsome 
upholstery and appointments. 
A SUPER-SIX motor—chal- 
lenging up to 70 miles an 
hour—60 miles an hour all 
day long. 


In getaway and hill climbing 
it challenges any car. It is 
built by Hudson under Super- 
Six patents—that is why it is 
so smooth—so powerful. 


Hydraulic shock absorbers, 
4-wheel brakes, radiator 
shutters and air cleaner are 
standard. They do not cost 
you one cent extra. 


The same with the new type 
GLARE-PROOF rear-view 
mirror, safety lock, starter 
and electric gauge for fuel 
and oil on dash. Bright parts 
are chromium plated. Add 
them up for yourself and you 
will see easily above $100 in 
the ‘‘extras’’ that Essex pro- 
vides at no extra cost. 


That is why motorists by 
thousands are switching from 
past favorites, and trading in 
their present cars for the big 
values Essex the Challenger 


gives. 


HUDSON MOTOR CAR COMPANY, DETROIT, MICH., U.S. A. 


% 


All these Extras 
at no extra cost 


These features include: 4 Hydraulic 
shock absorbers—Starter and electric 
gauge for fuel and oil on dash—Radia- 
tor shutters for heat control—Adjust- 
able seats, front and rear—Weather- 
proof doors, rattleproof windows, 
silent body construction—All bright 
parts chromium-plated—saddle lamps 
—windshield wiper—glare-proof rear 
view mirror—controls on steering 
wheel—electrolock—New type 
double-action 4-wheel brakes uni- 
formly effective in all weather— 
Patented Super-Six advantages 
eliminating vibration. 


The H. M. C. Purchase Plan offers 
the lowest finance terms available. 





AND UP 
Prices f. o. b. Windsor, Taxes Extra 
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365 Breakfasts a Year 






All the rich nourishment 
of whole wheat grain in 
this deliciously tempting, 
ready-to-eat cereal, 


et appetites! How to tempt them, 
yet provide nourishment, too, has 
baffled many. Then came these toasty 
delicious grains, puffed for better 
assimilation — appetizing — yet con- 
cealing the nourishment :ommonly found only 
in hot cereals. 

Quaker Puffed Grains — Puffed Wheat and 
Puffed Rice—belie their fairy-like appearance. 
Grownups find them a delightful change. Chil- 
dren eat them because they’re like confections— 


THE QUAKER OATS COMPANY, PETERBOROUGH AND SASKATOON 





Here’s an entirely 


different one 


Annabelle and Gregory Armour, 

two White Mountain children 

who play hard all day — whose 

mother wisely provides them 

Quaker Puffed Wheat to start 
each day. 


a delicious “treat.” 
But they’re good for 
them, besides. And 
that’s their secret. 
Quaker Puffed 
Wheat is made from 
whole wheat—25% is 
bran —with nothing “milled” away. All the rich 
minerals are retained. Puffed Rice is a substantial 
energy food, puffed and toasted like nut kernels. 
Each grain of the rice and wheat is honey- 
combed with tiny food-cells. Puffing explodes 
these, cooking the starches, and releasing the 


minerals, the proteins and carbohydrates. 
Digestion is easier, food value higher — cereals 
take on new allure, new enticement. 


Food that does you good is food you like best 


Serve them in a multitude of delightful ways. 
Not only for breakfast... but as a tempt- 
ing luncheon dish, a treat for supper 
bedtime snack. 

Serve Quaker Puffed Grains with fresh 
fruits or berries, 
with rich milk 
or half-and-half. 
Light on the 
stomach, yet rich 
in food values. Get 
Puffed Grains at 
all grocers. 
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Volume II. 





A two~part noveleite of 


love and intrigue in the 


Canadian Plochkies 


She knew now that all her 
life she had been waiting 
for just this. To have him 
sit beside her on the ledge 
of rock, not touching her, 
not even looking at her, but 
closer than her own heart. 
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LOST LAUGHTE 


N. DE BERTRAND LUGRIN 


by 


H. USES lakes and rivers, hills and valleys to make 
his real landscapes, as an artist uses the colors on his palette 
to paint pictures. Like God Himself . $3 

Alice Gardom, sitting at the breakfast table, raised lovely, 
tired eyes from the letter she was reading to look out of the 
window. Of course, Harry would use extravagant language 
like that, and yet she understood. Anyone who allied 
himself with the out-of-doors, built roads, cleared lands, 
planted gardens—it was all in unison with the work of 
Nature, the only labor that was really worth while after all. 

“He’s a Scotsman, too,” the letter went on,” and if 
Melville thinks he can bend him to his liking, he’s got 
another idea coming. He won’t quit his job for any other, 
no matter what my precious brother-in-law offers. Tell M. 
so for me. Trying to bribe a decent man! First time I met 
McGrath, a party of us were going into the desert to fetch 
him back to get his decorations. He’d just finished the last 
lap of railway and was coming out. On a gray horse he was, 
trotting along with a couple of his men, ahead of the camels 
and a horde of Arabs. And he was gray as the sand itself, 
wanting a change, a bath and a Christian meal. But when 


Illustrated by H. Weston Taylor 


PART THE FIRST 


he found out what we’d come for, he made some excuse to 
turn around and go back. He wasn’t going to be made a 
hero of, with a band and all the pretty ladies crowding 
around. The medals could go to blazes. He’d merely done 
his duty. That’s Ross McGrath. The Arabs adore him. 
He’s a Mussulman along with them. Obeys the muezzin 
call and all that. Probably worships in a Buddhist temple 
when he’s in China. Yet he’s a member of the Auld Kirk. 
Tell you what, Alice, he’s on a plane a little apart, if you 
know what I mean. Tolerant of everybody, black, yellow 
or white. Treating us all like a lot of children that have to 
be humored. But absolutely down on some things—divorce, 
for instance.” 

A noise in the hall, far more noise than any of the servants 
would dare to make, suggested that her husband must have 
returned. 

The dining room door was opened and banged as Melville 


Gardom entered. The warm sunlight from the dining room 
windows flooded his face and figure. 

How gross he was becoming! She had not seen him since 
little Alice’s wedding a fortnight ago. Surely he had not 
been drinking again! His neck and face were red, all in one 
color. His cheeks sagged, with little puffs under his eyes. 
But he laughed as he crossed the room, and showed all his 
splendid white teeth. In his carriage, too, there was much 
of his old-time careless grace despite his increasing 
heaviness. 

He pulled out a chair, dragged it in front of her, and sat 
down, crossing his legs carelessly and lighting a cigarette. 

‘Well, I’m here at your summons, fair lady, to discuss 
the funniest proposition. But then, as I’ve always said, 
life’s a joke. Can you really mean it, Alice?” 

“Don’t you get my viewpoint at all, Melville?” 

He nodded. ‘Yes, as far as baby is concerned. If you 
think it will spare her any discomfort. But the situation— 
the absurd situation! Yes, a cup of coffee, plenty of cream.” 

“You know how I’ve tried to keep things from the 
children. Even Brook only began to suspect before he went 
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One of over a hundred 
models of Canadian built 
enclosed cars available in 
Oriental Plush, without 
extra cost. 


Today, style and comfort are as important 
factors in the choice of a motor car as they 
are of a chesterfield or drawing room chair. 
Women demand the finest fabric in both, and 
motor car manufacturers are acceding to their 
wishes with Oriental Plush, the supreme 
upholstery material. 


Oriental Plush has many unusual features, 
discriminating women find. Its silky lustre is 
almost animately beautiful, yet it will with- 
stand the hardest kind of wear for years. 
Even when trade-in time comes, Oriental 
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esterfields 
on wheels 


Plush looks fresh and clean. It will not soil 
dainty frocks or wraps, nor show the dirt 
itself. Surely an unusual fabric! 


Available without extra cost in most en- 
closed models of McLaughlin-Buick, Chrys- 
ler, Oakland, Pontiac, Studebaker, Chevrolet, 
Viking, Durant, Oldsmobile and Marquette, 
if you specify it when purchasing. Ask about 


it when you choose your next car. The 


Oriental Textiles Company, Limited, 
Oshawa, Canada. 
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Jts Beauty Lasts 
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She knew it was useless to plead with him. She asked him coldly if he would please go to bed as she was quite worn out, But he was in no hurry and settled himself more comfortably, 


Often Alice would walk on the deck and let the wind and 
rain have their way with her. She felt no qualms of sea- 
sickness, and she loved the rough embraces and caresses of 
the storm. Afterwards, in the warmth of her cabin she 
would undress and lie down, listening to the pounding and 
breaking of the waves and the whistling of the wind until 
they became a lullaby, and she dropped into a dreamless 
sleep. 

She was curiously eager about McGrath. He must be 
different from anyone she had ever met. She coupled her 
brother’s description with that of the men on the boat. And 
he did not believe in divorce! What would he think about 
her and Gardom? Perhaps he had not heard. She hoped he 
had not. She smiled at herself as she admitted that she 
wanted to stand well in his eyes. What earthly difference 
could it make? 


HE voyage was over. 

She went on deck, early in the morning, to find a wet, 
green world emerging from a nightdress of mist. Mountains, 
tree-clad to the summit, surrounded a small inlet. They were 
tied up to a wharf, behind which rose the steep, wooded 
side of a hill, a broad gash showing from base to summit. 

“It’s going to be a fine day,’”’ Gardom said, as they walked 
down the deck to where the captain stood. ‘“That streak on 
the hill is the trolley. They used to mine for copper here 
and brought the ore out that way. It works by electricity 
now. And these mountains run right down under the sea. 
Water’s sixty fathoms deep at the shoreline. This wharf is 
on a bit of a ledge.”’ 

Gardom was peering about under frowning brows. “‘Have 
you seen any sign of McGrath, yet?’ 

The captain shook his head. Alice had turned away, 
looking about her, smelling the sharp aroma of balsam and 
crushed fern that mingled with the tang of the seaweed. 
She heard her husband ask: ‘“‘Any chance he didn’t get my 
message?” 

“Not a bit; I saw the man who delivered it.” 

“Then why isn’t he here?” 

“‘Nobody can tell what McGrath will do till he does it, 
except that he’l! do nothing he doesn’t want to. No sir, not 
for the King of England. Henry Foley was in here last 
month.” 

“Not the Henry Foley?” 


The captain laughed. ‘‘You bet. Oh, everybody knows 
McGrath. Foley said the road he’s making is the most 
beautiful he’d ever seen. He was after McGrath for a 
contract—that system of canals his company’s in—look, 
there’s someone coming down the trolley now.” They 
could see a little car hurtling through the gray gash, a man 
aboard. 

“At last.”” Gardom assumed a dignified but smiling mien. 
He had a small black bag in his hand which he grasped by 
the handle and turned up, so that his arm held it as well. 
Alice knew what was in it. Four thousand dollars in new 
bills, a bribe for the engineer. 

The newcomer proved to be a stripling of a lad with a 
ruddy, smiling face. He ran across the wharf, mounting the 
gangway. 

‘Paging Mr. Melville Gardom,”’ he sang out, halfway up. 
His voice was refined, evidently a college boy by the cut 
of him. 

“Mr. McGrath is no end sorry,” he began, halting before 
them. “‘He couldn’t possibly leave to come down. Will you 
return with me? The steamer will be here until late; won’t 
it, captain?” 

“Is that the sum of your message?”” Gardom rapped out. 

“Why, yes sir. You see it’s rather a bit of a job this 
morning, draining a lake, and—’”’ he broke off, a little non- 
plussed at Gardom’s evident anger. The blood ran into his 
smooth cheeks. He was very young and his frank, clean 
eyes sparkled with the jote de vivre. Alice caught her breath 
watching him. He belonged here in the virginal sweetness 
of the morning country. She and Gardom were alien. She 
heard herself being introduced. ‘‘This is my wife. What’s 
your name?” 

“Eversham. Nevil Eversham,” the lad bowed with a shy 
courtliness. 

“Mr. McGrath’s adopted son,” said the captain. 

“Do you know why I’ve come up here?” asked Gardom. 

"Yes ar.” 

“I’m going to take McGrath back with me.” 

Eversham let this go unchallenged. 

“You like it here, I suppose?”’ said Mrs. Gardom, her 
lovely, heavy-lidded eyes on the boy. 

“Like it?” he laughed a little; ‘‘who could help it?” 

“But surely—to a boy—other things than this wilder- 
ness . i. 


“Oh, no;’’ he shook his head, regarding her thoughtfully. 

“It’s simply splendid here—every way. Don’t you think 
it’s beautiful yourself?” 

“Indeed I do. But a boy like you. . .” she paused. 

‘“‘We’ve got a wonderful radio,” he said. Then, “I wonder 
if you would mind hurrying a bit? You see we’re draining a 
lake this morning. It’s rather wonderful and I don’t want 
to miss it.” 

As they crossed from the wharf to the shore, the lad 
apologized. ‘‘We had a proper planking here last week, but 
it broke under the weight of some machinery, and these 
boards are just temporary. If you'll give me your 
hand. . .” Alice did so, shuddering a little as she looked 
into the depths of water. ‘Sixty fathoms deep,” the captain 
had said, “‘the mountains running straight down.” 

The trolley carried them to the top of the world, whence 
they looked out over a sea of shredding mist. But when they 
had run down in the other trolley, they were beneath the 
sun-shot vapor. 

The valley was large and deep. At the north end the 
forest swept up the farther hills, but nearer were green 
levels, bisected by a gay little river coming out of the wood 
to wind away out of sight through a ravine to the south. 
Old mining scars on the slopes were healed over with tufted 
ferns, thick moss and bright new firs. A well-worn trail led 
them from the foot of the trolley, along the left of the river 
and across a small bridge to a cluster of log houses. 

“These belonged to the miners,’”’ Nevil explained, “but 
they are so jolly comfortable that Mr. McGrath had them 
fixed up for the engineers and surveyors. The construction 
camp is a couple of miles through the ravine there where the 
river goes. There’s a fine trail.’’ He readily answered all of 
Alice’s questions, and his young eyes were candidly ad- 
miring. He had been here all summer since college closed 
Yes, he was going to be a road builder like his father. The 
next job was in China. He hadn’t been there, but Mr. 
McGrath was taking him. It would be a big contract. 
Straight through the mountains, and a pirate’s stronghold. 
No, he wasn’t a bit afraid. He should rather say not. 
Frightfully keen. Mr. McGrath had been four years in 
China, and could speak half a dozen dialects. He’d never 
had a bit of trouble. . . 

An Irish terrier came dashing down the trail to meet 
them, barking a joyous welcome. {Continued on page 32} 





4 
away. And little Alice had no idea at all. You’ve been so 
good to her.” 


He spoke between puffs: ‘“‘Want to be good to everybody, 
my dear, whenever it’s possible—”’ 

“The child loves you, looks up to you. But if, at the very 
beginning of her honeymoon, she hears about things—that 
dreadful story in the ‘“‘Sun’”’—my plan will contradict that. 
If you and I go away together this week, not only Alice, but 
everybody will think there’s been a mistake. Only the 
lawyers, and you and I and Estelle, need know the truth.” 

“Estelle thinks it’s as funny as I do. But she’s quite 
willing.” 

“Perhaps it is funny for a husband and wife, on the eve 
of a divorce, to go away alone together to stop gossip, and 
protect their little girl’s happiness on her honeymoon. Such 
a little girl, Melville, barely eighteen—Yes, I daresay, 
there’s humor in it. But I don’t laugh so easily as you do.”’ 

“‘More’s the pity.” He peered into some of the vegetable 
dishes. “Is this all you’ve got for breakfast, Alice? No 
wonder you don’t grow fat and good-natured.” 

“Anything can be cooked.” 

“No, I’ll eat a good meal at the club later.” He lit 
another cigarette from the one he had been smoking. “‘Now 
let’s get down to business.” He hitched his chair a little 
nearer: “Have you any idea what you’ve got to expect if 
you come away with me? It’ll take us nearly a week to get 
to British Columbia, and there’s the muggins of a little 
coasting boat right out in the open Pacific. We'll have to 
stop at a construction camp. Nobody but men. 
It’ll be rough weather—probably.” 

“Melville,” she said earnestly, ‘I must have 
some kind of a complete change for my own 
peace of mind. I have been muffled up in 
luxury so long that I’m beginning to stifle. I 
wasn’t born to it. I’d rather die than go on as 
I’ve been doing lately. I can’t sleep. Life 
seems utterly useless, empty. I want reality, 
stark reality. The wind in my face, and the 
sun and the rain. And to meet other kinds of 
people. The kind who live in the open, who 
have to work hard with their hands—oh, I 
don’t suppose you'll understand. I didn’t 
myself until I read Harry’s letter. It’s about 


this man, Ross McGrath . . .” Here she 
folded it so that he could see only the paragraph 
she wished him to read. 


The smile did not leave his face as he read, 
and he laughed heartily as he handed the letter 
back. “Isn’t that just like Harry? A couple of 
idealists, you two. So you want to meet the 
Scotsman?” 

“And other men and women like him. 
There’s something in life that I’ve missed. 
There must be. . .” 

“Oh, you’re morbid, Alice, letting loneliness 
prey on your nerves. After the children have 
been away a while, you'll be all right. So 
Harry thinks I won’t get the Scotsman. Why, 
Alice, it’s a cinch. He’s poor. Lost all his 
holdings in the war. Lost money on his last 
contract in China. But listen, he’s got an 
option on the finest timber limit in British 
Columbia and he needs cash to swing it. A 
French syndicate is interested with him, but 
the franc’s down to zero, and they’re not likely 
to come through. I’m going to offer him the 
cash. Four thousand dollars to lift the option. 
Why, the thing’s as good as done. I made a 
bet last night with Collins, I’d bring McGrath 
back from B.C. with me.” 

He tilted in his chair, blew out smoke rings, 
and grinned: ‘See how things work out, Alice? 
Fate just plays with the lot of us. If we don’t 
take it with a laugh . 

Mrs. Gardom, her chin on her interlocked 
fingers, regarded him thoughtfully. He had set 
his mind on getting McGrath. Had been 
talking of it for months, and he usually had his 
way. His easy, genial manner, his oft-quoted 
creed about the humor of life, were more or 
less of a camouflage masking an intense 
acquisitiveness. What he wanted, whether 
lawfully or not, he was determined to secure, 
and very often the means he took to gain his 
end were no more scrupulous than the object was worthy. 
His company was having difficulty in Mexico. They had a 
very large engineering project down there, and had been 
obliged to get rid of the superintendent. They must have a 
man capable of handling men, and of taking supreme 
command of the work. Ross McGrath was an outstanding 
figure in the engineering world. No one measured up to him. 
Therefore Gardom had decided he must have him, and he 
would use every inducement. But somehow Alice felt that 
this time her husband would fail. She said so. 

“I don’t believe you’ll persuade him. I hope you won’t. 
How can he honorably break contract? Besides, there are 
some men who don’t put money before everything. Well, 
you’re quite willing I should go with you?” 

“Absolutely. Glad to have you. Of course, you’ll tire of 
it. Whatever you were born to, you’re pretty well accus- 





However,” he took his cigarette 
“it’s a priceless situation 


tomed toa sheltered life. 
from his mouth to laugh again, 
and a wonderful joke on the crowd. Think of *em—what 
they’ll say when they hear we're off—after that blamed 
story in the paper—you and I—a second honeymoon.” 

“Don’t be ridiculous.” She rose with dignity, walked 
toward the door, her thin silk draperies falling back against 
the lovely line of her figure. ‘“‘We shall see next to nothing 
of one another. . .” 

Swinging around in his chair, he gazed after her. Her 
luxuriant bronze hair glimmered in the sunlight, rippled 
back, and was twisted in a great coil at the nape of her neck. 
It was a long time since he’d seen it loose. It must clothe 
her in just as wonderful a garment now as then. ‘‘Alice,” 
he called, and at the door she turned. The searching 
morning light could find no flaw in her beauty, except for 
the purple shadows under her eyes. There was a gallant 
pride in the way she held her small head. Her mouth, her 
nose, her round chin were chiselled with a delicate touch. 
“Alice, you’ve been a sport all the way through. I’ve said 
so before. Estelle realizes it, too. I’ve done the fair thing 
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There is calm, and quiet, and forgetfulness, 


When the firs 

Are black against the evening sky; 
When no wind stirs 

The twilight, roaming by 

In search of sleep. 

The woods are cool as death, 

And dark, and deep. 

Then, all time hesitates and stands. 
Peace comes again, 

Like shadows to a pool 

Lately disturbed. Soft hands 

Of darkness touch the brow 

And soothe the brain. 

Oh, I want to go there now 

And rest, and dream again. 


by you. Made settlements on you and the children. Made 
my will. If anything should happen tomorrow, I wish you'd 
let me give you half the insurance. As it is, Estelle gets 
it all.” 

“I don’t need it or want it. Either that or anything. 
I’ve mother’s money. When am I to be ready?” 

“The day after tomorrow.”’ His eyes were hard upon her: 
“Alice, you know you’re a wonderfully beautiful woman. 
If you’d only take life as I do, as one big joke. Why, my 
dear girl, you’re only forty-two. I’m nearly ten years older 
and looking forward to no end of a good time yet. Buck up. 
Look on the funny side. You'll probably marry before long. 
Great Scott, there’s half a dozen men. Help! Don’t look so 
tragic. I meant no offense. But why not make the most of 
life? Maybe this McGrath . . .” He broke off to laugh 
uproariously as she left the room. 
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LICE had a change, a variety of changes. They left the 

comfort of a drawing-room on the Transcontinental to 

take passage on a coasting schooner. It was a small boat, 

loaded to the hatches with freight for the canneries, and 

carrying half a hundred Indians who had been working in 
the hop-fields, back to their reservations. 

Their own staterooms were comfortable enough, and 
there was a bit of deck reserved for them and the half-dozen 
other cabin passengers. The meals were good, too. But it 
was late September and the weather uncertain. They were a 
week skirting along the west coast of Vancouver Island, the 
whole sweep of the Pacific on their left. On their right were 
forbidding rocks and headlands, behind which towered the 
mountains, some of them snow-crowned, and looking as 
deep and impenetrable as death. 

All her life since childhood, things had been tempered to 
Alice’s comfort, the winter’s cold, the summer’s heat. She 
had known nothing of storms except from a warm, safe 
shelter. Want and suffering had never come in contact 
with her at all, except as she listened to the appeals of 
various organizations for help, and she gave with an un- 
stinting but ignorant hand. Now, she was brought suddenly 
face to face with primitive life and the unleashed elements. 
If she walked forward, there were the huddled groups of 
Indians with their bags and bundles. A baby was born to 
one of the women in the night. Alice heard her wailing as 
she lay wakeful, and the stewardess explained. The next 
morning she saw.the Indian woman, her baby in her arms, 

sittiig complacently in the rain, protected only 
by her shawl and a bit of sacking that her 
husband had pinned up over her head. The 
Siwash Indians themselves were stalwart, con- 
tented, lazy, smoking a lot, but talking little. 
They had all sorts of novelties they were 
taking to the reservations, gramophones, saxo- 
phones, radios, stoves, washing machines. The 
season had been a good one. They were very 
smiling and happy. 

One night the steamer hove to, to disembark 
a passenger who was joining her husband at a 
logging camp. Alice leaned over the rail, 
holding her fur cloak tightly about her, and 
watched With eager eyes. A small boat had put 
out froma mysterious shore, somewhere in the 
dark shadows of the hills. A big, flaxen-haired 
Swede manned it. Dexterously he rowed along- 
side the steamer, thrusting his boathook in the 
open porthatch, until she should be made fast. 
Some of the crew called out chaffingly to him, 
as they helped him, and he showed strong 
white teeth in a grin. His wife, fair-haired like 
himself, was handed down and received into 
his arms, and held there for a moment. Alice’s 
whole being thrilled. 

Two prospectors and a timber cruiser sat 
with her and Gardom at their table. The talk 
was mostly of out-of-door things. Mines, water 
powers, timber, roads in the making. They 
spoke of a reputed gold strike at the north end 
of the Island. The captain always joined in the 
conversation, adding some picturesque side- 
lights from his own experience. Alice listened 
as a child toa story. Their’s was the sort of life 
to live, their’s the work worth doing, big and 
brave and clean. The men, watching her lovely 
face, vied with one another in filling the con- 
versation with thrilling incident and adventure. 

Gardom was a poor sailor. Often he missed 
his meals, and it was only at meal-time that 
Alice saw him. Once, however, when he was 
present, they spoke of McGrath. All were 
unanimous in their praise of his genius, his 
splendid characteristics. But they agreed that 
in some respects he was almost puritanical. 
“Hard on his men, I’ve heard,” Gardom sug- 
gested, ‘“‘regular slave driver, eh?” 

But they denied this simultaneously. He was 
not, and the men would die for him. He could 
do anything he liked with them. But he 

j wouldn’t let them gamble, and drinking and 
¢ swearing were absolutely taboo. No Indians 
were allowed near the camp, and he held a 
religious service every Sunday. It was said he 
was a woman hater. He’d never married and 
was very much against modern institutions. Divorce, for 
instance; didn’t believe in it at all. Had no use for modern 
women with their cigarette smoking and bobbed hair. They 
could speak quite frankly before Alice, who did not smoke, 
and on whose plentiful and shining coils they looked with 
frank admiration. 

But—‘‘Woman hater nothing,” the captain contradicted, 
“he’s been up and down on this boat with me a dozen times, 
and you should see the way the ladies fall for him. And he’s 
the same with ’em all, old and young. Prefers the old ladies, 
though. Always going ashore at the stops, to bring ’em 
some bit of flower, or fern or sea-shell. Or maybe an Indian 
basket. The women fairly mob him when he sits down on 
deck, and he tells "em the drollest stories—jokes on his own 
people, in the broadest Scotch. Or, if there’s dancing, there’s 
none lighter on his toes,” 
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The High COST of Sickness 







I A thought-provoking address delivered 
by Dr. J. L. Biggar, national commissioner of the 
Canadian Red Cross Society, to the Ontario 
Nurses Association in Kingston, at their last 
annual meeting, in discussing an equitable 
division of the cost of sickness, he asked a 
number of pertinent questions. 

“Are our sick people as a whole getting a 
square deal? Are they called on to pay too 
dearly for their misfortune in being sick? Is 
there any equitable way of arranging matters so 
that, while those concerned in the business of 
caring for them are properly and sufficiently 
remunerated for their work, the burden of cost 
may be more evenly distributed? Is this whole 
business of caring for the sick in a state of 
confusion between providing the necessary care 
for those who can afford to pay nothing, and 
charging all that the traffic will bear on the 
other? 

“Take the hospitals to begin with. It is a matter of 
common knowledge that, generally speaking, the private 
ward patient pays more than the cost of the service given 
him, so as to lessen the cost on the non-paying patients. 
In other words, if you or I have the bad luck to fall sick 
and require hospital treatment, we, being what we are, and 
feeling as we do that we must keep up with the Joneses, 
pay not only the cost of our own sickness, but also for part 
of the sickness of others. This is certainly not equitable 
and might be remedied without delay.” 

Dr. Biggar also made an interesting comparison between 
hospital and hotel costs for services rendered, and suggested 
that through co-operation among all the parties concerned 
in the upkeep and administration of hospitals, much might 
be done to reduce costs for the middle-class patient needing 
their care. 

Coming from so well-known a figure in medical circles, 
Dr. Biggar’s remarks have weight. They serve to focus 
attention on one fundamental factor in the high cost of 
sickness and hospital care in Canada. An incident, occurring 
in Chicago in April of this year, has also a direct bearing on 
the hospital situation in our own country as well as in the 
United States. 

Charges of unprofessional conduct were preferred against 
Dr. Louis E. Schmidt, for many years a prominent physician, 
surgeon and philanthropist in that city. The state medical 
society objected to the free clinics conducted in the Institute 
of Public Health with which Dr. Schmidt was indirectly 
associated, and in the Illinois Social Hygiene League with 
which he has been very closely connected for a number of 
years. He was expelled from the association. In referring to 
this matter, Frederick Babcock, writing in The Nation, says: 

“Back of the Schmidt expulsion lies the whole issue of 
medical costs to the public and the attitude of the pro- 
fession in America toward philanthropic and semi-philan- 
thropic organizations, for providing medical attention to 
persons of limited means and limited income. Dr. Schmidt 
and doctors of his school of thought assert that medical, 
hospital and laboratory care of the sick, now costing 
Chicago patients from $20 a day upward, could be furnished 
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An eminently sane disstineiuan, 


of a great public question 


at a cost of less than $5 a day to persons whose incomes 
range from $2,000 to $5,000 a year. These doctors have 
been trying to bring this about.” 

On the other hand, the medical society accused the 
Public Health Institute of being a ‘thoroughly commercial- 
ized organization, in which members of the society take 
care of the sick for what they can afford to pay,” and 
asserted that it is “not ethical for a physician to be con- 
nected directly with an institution which advertises.” 

Widespread comment on this dispute has appeared in 
many leading journals. It has been generally favorable to 
the expelled physician, and opposed to the stand of the 
medical associations; it has once again afforded proof that 
the cost of illness has attained front rank as a public 
question, and it has focused attention on the claim made 
that medical, hospital and laboratory care of the sick could 
be furnished at a cost of less than $5 a day to persons of 
moderate means. This is a matter in which we are all 
vitally interested. 

While in Canada, our costs for supplying these services 
in private wards in hospitals rarely rise to the $20 a day 
and upward, quoted as “usual”? in many American cities, 
they do rise prohibitively high for the small salaried family. 
So that if there is a way in which we can be provided with 
reasonably priced scientific care of the sick, there are 
thousands of people avidly anxious to know how it can be 
done. Because to the average man or woman, the hospital, 
as at present constituted, is one of the most interesting, but 
withal mysterious and exasperating of our public insti- 
tutions. Interesting from the personal angle, as no one 
knows at what hour he or she may be whisked within its 
doors as a result of accident, illness or the need for opera- 
tion. Interesting from the civic point of view, because we 
are all puzzled as to whether the hospital is a philanthropy, a 
training school for medical men and nurses, or a public 
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utility for all taxpayers and controllable by 
them. 

Mysterious and exasperating? Yes, for the 
reason that the ways of the hospital are past 
finding out for most of us. Exasperating too, 
in direct ratio to this ignorance of its ways, 
which appear to us—the average citizens—so 
firmly founded on the desires and needs of 
administrators, doctors and nurses, though 
often so ill suited to those of the patient, who 
often finds himself, in very truth, a lay figure 
in the midst of a drama he does not under- 
stand. 


"Tre patient is the helpless corner of a 
triangle” said a prominent nursing super- 
intendent, in addressing a recent meeting of 
the Ontario Hospital Association on the 
desirability of written, rather than oral, orders 
from the doctors to nurses. This is quite true, 
not alone in this regard but in most others as well. Yet 
tradition has it that originally hospitals were established 
for the patient. Also, it must be admitted that as a buyer 
of service he is doubly interested, for he is paying—if a pay 
patient—for a private or semi-private ward in an institution 
to which he is contributing substantially in taxes, because 
all hospitals look to municipal and government grants for 
part of their maintenance costs. 

Thus even if the complaints against hospitals so often 
heard be the result of ignorance or unreasonable demands, 
the position ought to be much clearer than it is ever made by 
the annual reports of hospitals—often very sketchy affairs— 
or by abstruse governmental documents, touching the 
general basis of taxation for all charitable institutions and 
hospitals. 

It should be made clearer as to what the taxpayer has, or 
has not, the right to demand; much clearer regarding all the 
elements entering into the costs of hospital service to the 
individual and the nation; and much more lucid concerning 
the undesirable features of a system which has produced 
institutions of such unrivalled potentialities. For it is to be 
remembered always that, despite a few well-founded causes 
of complaint, we possess in Canada and the United States 
some of the finest hospitals in the world. The volunteer 
boards who manage them have been drawn from the very 
highest types of our civic-minded citizens. Our outstanding 
medical men who minister, far too often gratuitously, to 
hospital patients are recognized everywhere as having 
reached high levels in their profession and in scientific 
research. The Canadian nurse has earned a well-deserved 
reputation for thorough training, character and efficiency. 
So that whatever shortcomings may be shown to exist in 
our hospitals, they have arisen in the evolution of a system 
based insecurely on a mongrel combination of philanthropic, 
professional, and business considerations, and entirely un- 
suited to a democratic age. It is a system now in need of 
some adjustment, in order that the patient may become the 
first and last consideration in an institution already pre- 
senting many of the aspects and accomplishments af a 
great public utility. 
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er. A girl with a muddy complexion 


or an overdose of freckles, a sense of 
humor is a decided asset. To one with a 
dumpy figure it is a decided necessity. But 
toSilvia Ann it was nothing but a nuisance. 

Silvia Ann looked exactly like her name—a fairy bluebell 
sort of person with silver-blonde hair and soft blue eyes, 
and an ethereal, thistledown figure. For Silvia Ann to be 
saddled with a sense of humor—a sane, adult, jolly sense of 
humor, of the kind that reaches its highest development 
among the better class of maiden aunts—well, there was a 
time when I thought it was going to stand between Silvia 
Ann and happiness. Or, to put it bluntly, between Silvia 
Ann and Thomas Hodson. 

Most people in our small town would never think of 
Thomas Hodson as meaning happiness. To them he meant 
oatmeal and prunes, and whether the sugar would arrive in 
time to get the preserving done before dinner. The sugar 
always did arrive in time, for Thomas was a steady-going, 
dependable young man, who had started as errand boy and 
now owned the village’s one grocery store. 

There was no doubt he was a conscientious plodder, yet 
there was something else, too. Once, in the grocery store, 
when he didn’t know I was watching, I saw him release, 
with painstaking tenderness, a dragon fly that had caught 
the tip of one bright wing in a sheet of fly paper. Then he 
stood and watched the gauzy-green creature dart away in 
the hot golden sunshine, and there was a kind of happy 
worship in his face. After that, I liked Thomas even better 
than most people did, and most people liked him very well 
indeed—although they did laugh at 
him. 

Later there were several times when 
I noticed Thomas with that same 
expression on his face. Once was 
when he was gazing up at the little 
gold-crowned saint in the stained glass 
window of our church. The other 
times were when he was looking at 
Silvia Ann. 

Seven times Thomas had been on 
the point of proposing to Silvia Ann, 
but every time that ubiquitous sense 
of humor had scared him off. I 
wanted to shake Silvia Ann when she 
told me about it—I’m one of the 
above-mentioned better class of 
maiden aunts, and when Silvia has to 
talk to somebody she talks to me. 

She confided in me one afternoon, 
when we were sitting on the back 
steps of our tiny cottage shelling peas. 
“Auntie,” she began, sliding her ex- 
quisite little thumb down an opened 
pod, ‘‘do you suppose if I proposed to 
Thomas, he’d be horrified?” 

I pretended to drag my attention 
away from the peas and consider, 
before replying mildly, “It might 
sound better coming from Thomas.” 

“Tt would sound good to me, any- 
way,” sighed Silvia Ann, “but it 
won’t come.” 

I went on splitting open the little 
green pods as if that were my chief 
concern in life, and Silvia Ann con- 
tinued, “This morning, for the seventh 
time, he nearly proposed—nearly! I 
went into the store for some coffee 
we really do need coffee, auntie—and 
that little four-year-old Carter girl 
had just been in and brought Thomas 
a bouquet of buttercups. Thomas, the 
soft-hearted ninny, gave the young 
gold-digger some candy and _ pre- 
tended to like the buttercups. She 
went out as I came in, and there was 
no one else in the store. I asked for 
the coffee, but Thomas didn’t get it 
right away, and we talked, and I 
guess he forgot about the coffee— 
Auntie, I know he’s in love with me!’ 





A little humor is a dangerous thing 


Silvia Ann stopped as if expecting a denial, but I nodded 
and said, “‘Of course, dear,”” and she went on. 

“Anyway, before I realized it, he was leaning over the 
counter and holding my hand with one of his. He still had 
the buttercups in the other. As sure as I’m a daughter of 
Eve, he would have asked me to marry him the next second, 
but I suddenly saw how funny it was. . Even at the 
recollection Silvia Ann’s voice lost its tragic note and she 
giggled. ‘There was Thomas leaning over the counter with 
a white apron on, and a tight little bunch of buttercups 
squashed in one hand. And before I could bite my tongue 
off, I began to sing, “Sweet little buttercup, shy little 
buttercup,” and then Thomas took his hand away and got 
the coffee.” 

She went on to tell me of other instances. Once when 
Thomas had straightened his tie, polished his glasses, and 
taken a deep breath, she hadn’t been able to resist the 
temptation to say, “All set? Ready, begin!’”’ Once when 
he’d been at a masquerade with her, and had been such a 
solemn and responsible Pierrot, she just had to laugh at him 
most of the time. 

“Oh, Auntie,” she finished, real distress in her lovely 
voice, ‘‘can’t I love him and laugh at him, too?” 

Evidently Thomas didn’t realize she could. So there it 
was—two young people honestly in love with one another 
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and forever blundering apart. I just ached 
to knock their heads together, but much 
good that would have done! So I had to 
see Thomas gazing hopelessly at Silvia 
Ann, and Silvia Ann watching the late 
spring days and her twenty-fifth birthday slip past, although 
with her Tinker Bell beauty she certainly didn’t look her 
age—yet. 


HEN young Lionel Baylis came to visit his cousin who 
lives in our town. 

Lionel was an artist from New York. In the hearing of 
several people he said he had come to do a lot of sketching 
because our town was “‘one of those quaint little villages 
full of interesting characters.” Quaint little villages, indeed! 
I was hopping mad when I saw the young upstart turn into 
our yard one afternoon. 

Silvia Ann was sitting in the swing that I had had put up 
by the side of the house, when my nephews and nieces were 
children. She wore an apple-blossom pink dress, and her 
tiny feet scarcely touched the ground. She was like a picture 
set in a frame of soft green leaves. Lionel Baylis didn’t get 
any farther than the swing. 

I was dying to hear what they had to say to each other. 
The porch is vine-covered, but by running upstairs and 
starting to clear out the north room clothes-closet, I kept 
myself from eavesdropping. 

Silvia Ann brought him in for supper, and I had the 
pleasure of watching him eat about half-a-dozen pieces of my 
fresh strawberry shortcake, and listening to him talk about 
our interesting small-town characters, 
Most of them I’d known for years, 

*‘Lionel’s done some awfully clever 
sketching,” said Silvia Ann. 

“Lionel has, has he?” said I. Per- 
sonally I wouldn’t have considered 
that an invitation to show me his 
notebook of sketches, but evidently 
Baylis and I don’t consider alike. 

I’m bound to say I had to laugh at 
some of those drawings he showed me. 
Old Peterson asleep in his dusty Ford, 
and his wiry little wife at the wheel; 
Bella Judson in the drug store smelling 
all the face powders; Mrs. Carter try- 
ing to keep her children tidy. 

Really that one was good. Young 
Baylis called it ‘‘The Endless Chain,” 
and it told a real story. Molly Carter 
and her seven youngsters—-everyone 
in town called them Tartars instead of 
Carters—were in a circle. The young- 
est was on Molly’s right and she was 
just tying its shoe. The oldest was on 
her left, waiting to have his hair 
smoothed, his collar straightened, and 
his nose wiped. In between were the 
other five, gradually getting dirtier 
as they went from baby to oldest. 

The picture said as clearly as words 
that Molly no sooner got the Jast one 
attended to, than it was time to start 
on the first again. And the resigned 
look on Molly’s face! 

To save my soul I couldn’t keep 
from laughing right out, but all the 
same I wanted to box young Baylis’s 
ears. If he’d ever had those Tartars to 
look after, he’d have more to do than 
draw pictures. I started to say I’d 
seen some funny-looking characters 
come out of New York, too, but just 
then he {Continued on page 60} 


“‘ He was leaning over the counter and 

holding my hand with one of his. He 

still had the buttercups in the other. As 

sure as I’m a daughter of Eve, he would 

have asked me to marry him the next 

second, but I suddenly saw how funny 
it was...” 
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A corner of the garden is just as it was 

in the seventeenth century when the bare 

brown feet of the Indian girls climbed its 

rocks and mounds, and listened to the 

women who had crossed an ocean to teach 
them, 
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THE BOWL OF SAGAMITE 


The Story of three heroic French women who lived through 
the most harrowing chapters in the history of New France 


and founded the Ursuline Convent at Quebec 


lL, A LITTLE chapel in Quebec, in a world set apart by 
high stone convent walls, there is a mahogany box, richly 
carved and curiously ornamented with symbols of a long 
story, and within lie the mingled bones of three women. 
Two centuries and a half have passed since the last of the 
three women died. All of them were heroines, two of them 
were aristocrats, and one of them was Mére Marie de 
l’Incarnation, whom one of the chief of modern Canadian 
historians places among the five founders of New France, 
with Champlain, Frontenac, Laval, and Talon for her peers. 
Buried with her, are her two fellow-workers, first of our 
women nation-builders. 

Meére Marie de I’Incarnation landed in Quebec when its 
population was counted in scores, not in thousands. 
Champlain had not been four years in his tomb. But from 
that day to this the traditions of the teaching Ursulines 
have grown until the convent in Quebec is not only the 
oldest, but one of the best known on the Continent. 

The garden in which Mére Marie worked to raise food 
for her little Indian charges, is still the convent garden, 
and it is still providing food for little twentieth-century 
Canadian girls, in quantities to the value of three thousand 
dollars every year. There is a corner of it which remains 
just as it was when the bare brown feet of the Indian girls 
climbed its rocks and mounds; and round about sing the 
choir of wild birds who still find shelter there, perhaps the 
last in Quebec. But they are getting fewer, the nuns will 
tell you. Once there were twenty kinds of wild birds here. 
In another corner is the old French iron cross, so old that 
even the nuns have no record of its age. It is set up ona 
base made from the ash tree under which Mére Marie 
taught, a tree that stood for two centuries after her death. 

Few would guess that within the great, massive convent 
walls and the tall grey buildings, in the very heart of Quebec, 
is tucked away a garden of seven acres. And few would 
guess the stores of tradition and romance behind the old 
iron grille through which the sisters communicate with the 
world. 

Rare are the visitors who pass the great door, with its 
wide-lipped brass latch, into the storied corridors of the 
convent. Only one man has a right to demand entrance 
there, and he is the King. The King’s deputies are their 
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most frequent visitors, but they do not demand admittance. 
They come as the guests of the sisters and the convent is 
en féte for their coming. Many of the royal family have 
been among their guests, beginning with Prince William 
Henry whom the nuns thought to be ‘most affable and 
gracious, though a sailor!’’ Next came his brother, Edward, 
Duke of Kent, father of Queen Victoria, and then her 
children, grandchildren and great-grandchildren. 

The patroness of the convent. was Madeleine de 
Chauvigny, the daughter of Seigneur de Vaubougon, a 
Norman noble, whose ancient ancestral estates were near 
Alecon. Madeleine was an heiress, pretty, vivacious, im- 
pulsive, fond of a place in the forefront of events, a girl who 
today would be looking for “‘thrills.”” In her teens she was 
married to Monsieur de la Peltrie and spent five happy 
years with him before his death left her with additional 
wealth and all the time in the world on her hands and noth- 
ing to do with it. Her relations, with a cautious eye on her 
immense wealth, urged her to marry again. But Madeleine 
refused. She had become deeply religious after the death 
of her husband, and while she was in that frame of mind, 
someone had placed in her hands a copy of one of the Jesuit 
Relations. 

These were the printed reports made by the Jesuit mis- 
sionaries and distributed among those most calculated to 
support the mission work. Today, they constitute, perhaps, 
the most detailed sources of information in our Canadian 
history and the chief English translation comprises no 
less than seventy-two volumes. 


T WAS the fashion of the time for wealthy women to 

found convents for charitable or educational purposes, 
and Madame de la Peltrie conceived the idea of founding 
one in the colony of New France to educate Indian girls. 
Canadian women are doing the same thing today when they 
found mission schools in non-Christian lands. Madame 
nursed her impulse, and it is easy to imagine the growing 
fervor of this determined young widow. But the family was 
in an uproar over her plan. What, carry off her fortune to 


the forests of Quebec? Impossible! Madeleine must marry. 

Madame fought furiously, but they might have had their 
way if she had not thought of a plan to outwit them. 

Among her father’s friends was M. de Bernieres. He had 
made a vow never to marry, but to him Madame proposed 
herself as a wife, in order that she might get control of her 
fortune and with his help apply it where she chose. M. de 
Bernieres was unable to comply. There was his vow. 
Madame went to Paris to consult with the Jesuits and others 
interested in missions. St. Vincent de Paul was one of her 
advisers. Asa result M. de Bernieres was induced to consent 
to a make-believe marriage. 

He applied to the Seigneur de Vaubougon for the hand 
of his daughter. The Seigneur was delighted but dubious 
of Madeleine, but to his surprise she meekly assented. A 
fake marriage was arranged and thereafter Madeleine and 
M. de Bernieres appeared together as man and wife. For- 
tunately for the Seigneur de Vaubougon he died before he 
was made aware of Madeleine’s real plans. 

Once she was free, Madame de la Peltrie set about seeking 
nuns for her enterprise. Not only would she found the 
convent but she was determined to cross the sea and super- 
vise the project. And so her search brought her to the old 
convent at Tours, and there, in the oratory in the garden 
was Marie Guyard at her prayers and dreams. 

In the city of Tours, to the silk merchant Florent Guyard, 
was born a daughter, Marie Guyard. It was a family 
traditionally pious. Marie wanted to becpme a nun but 
her father objected. In obedience to his will she married 
another silk merchant, Claude Martin, vowing that if ever 
she were free she would follow her own choice. Two years 
later, at the age of nineteen, after a series of misfortunes 
she was a penniless widow with a son to bring up. She must 
do her duty by the child for a few years, but until she could 
enter the cloister she would humiliate herself by waiting 
on the servants in her sister’s home. 

However, Marie was a remarkable woman, tall, hand- 
some efficient, and her brother-in-law at length transferred 
her activities to one of the departments of his business 
where, with remarkable business ability, she extended and 
consolidated his affairs. That administrative ability she 
was to apply later in the affairs of [Continued on page 33} 
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True, it is a costly utility. Dr. John McCullough of the 
Ontario Department of Health is authority for the state- 
ment in the Public Health Journal, August, 1928, that the 
total number of hospital, asylum and sanatarium beds in 
Canada is 60,000, with a total investment of $200,000,000 
and an annual expenditure for maintenance charges of from 
$50,000,000 to $60,000,000. Thus it behooves us all to try 
to understand, not only the magnificent services these 
institutions perform for us, the tax-paying public, but in 
what measure we have cause for just complaint. 


HAT are the complaints most often made against our 
‘ hospitals? When analyzed, they fall into quite 
definite groups, with clear implications. Discount must be 
made for the natural emotionalism inspiring them, but it is 
not sufficient for hospital administrators to characterize it 
as “lay twaddle,” as the number of instances alone should 
cause serious thought. For if there arises, from any 
cause whatsoever, a widespread distrust of a publicly 
supported institution costing taxpayers millions a 
year, intelligence is required in dealing with it much 
more than if it were a mere expression of contempt. 

Complaints fall into four main groups. First, those 
against the high-handed, non-explanatory attitude of 
hospital staffs in dealing with both public and pay 
patients and their relatives, most of whom are given 
a minimum rather than a maximum amount of in- 
formation as to the diagnosis, treatment and general 
conduct of the case. 

Second, those touching the cast-iron rules of ad- 
ministration much more suited to a penitentiary than 
to a house of mercy for the sick, disabled and dying. 
Third, those having to do with the absence of any 
proper system of diagnosis in a hospital clinic for the 
pay patient—the public ward alone gets this ad- 
vantage. Finally, complaints against the high cost of 
private and semi-private wards, with their often 
inadequate nursing service in the hands of over- 
worked undergraduate nurses, a condition entailing 
that, in all serious cases, expensive private nurses 
must be secured. 

The autocratic attitude is, perhaps, seen at its 
worst in the public wards, where patients must do 
exactly as they are told, wear what they are given 
and ask for no information. Many authentic cases of 
such treatment might be cited by the writer—but 
what is the use? They will be labelled as “‘isolated 
cases,”’ and will be indignantly denied. Nevertheless, 
it would seem that the day is past in a democratic 
country for public wards as we know them. Well- 
conducted hospitals for the poorest of the poor are a 
public necessity, valuable to every stratum of society. 
They ought to be supported from direct taxation, but 
not veneered with the hypocrisy of a charity which 
undoubtedly covers a multitude of sins against the 
individual rights of the indigent patient, and also 
against his thrifty brother of moderate means, who, 
as a pay patient, helps to meet the present admin- 
istrative deficits on the public wards of the general 


hospital. 


toe there is abuse of the public wards in our 
hospitals by people who own radios, victrolas and 
motors, is alleged by many hospital staffs who ad- 
vocate the part pay system as a means of offsetting this 
“graft” by the supposedly indigent. Would not com- 
pulsory contributions from all classes to hospital or health 
taxes be a better way? In Quebec, for instance, there is 
today a meal tax which is paid directly into hospital upkeep. 
But let us get away from the “charity” cloak for a public 
utility, and from the unbending autocracy governing the 
public ward patient. 

Autocracy and rigidity of rule do not end with the non- 
paying patient. The hospital is often more scientific in its 
treatment of disease than is the average home, but it is 
almost always less human-—-as, for instance, when the 
patient in a private or public ward is roused from a sound, 
curative sleep after a bad night, for bath, and breakfast, so 
that the ward may be impressively tidy when the doctor 
makes his rounds, or when all friends of a dying woman are 
refused admission to her room; or a private nurse demands 
her fees, at the going-off hour, from the weeping relatives at 
the bedside of a man who has just died. In large hospitals 
all personal touch and the finer sense of humanity are lost. 

The third type of complaint has to do with the absence of 
any hospital check on diagnosis, except in the public wards 
to which the patient usually comes direct from the outdoor, 
free clinic, after passing thrcugh the hands of several 
medical men and specialists. If clinic, conference and 
co-operation among medical men are good for the “charity” 
patient before final diagnosis and treatment are agreed 
upon, why are they not also good for the pay patient? Why 
are they not available at a reasonable fee? Why are the 
pay clinics outside hospitals looked at askance by phy- 
sicians? And why has not every hospital a pay as well as a 
free clinic? Mainly because diagnostic technique in our 


hospitals is not very far developed, and professional medical 
etiquette has decreed that the pay clinic is not desirable. 
Hence, all we have is the present cumbrous, unsatisfactory, 


and ruinously expensive process of handing a patient from 
one specialist to another until a final, but not always correct 
diagnosis is reached. 

Here we touch what is undeniably one of the largest 
factors in the high cost of illness. It is one which might well 
be overcome by hospital clinics at very reasonabie rates, 
such as those charged in the few pay clinics in Canada where 
it is possible to secure—after a most careful examination, 
and a conference by specialists, with all the necessary 
laboratory and X-ray tests—a real diagnosis at a very 
moderate fee. That some such methods a crying need may 
be gathered from the remarks of Dr*Malcolm McEachren, 
Director of Hospital Activities in the American College of 
Physicians, who recently addressed the Ontario Hospital 
Association on the as of the future.” He referred to 
the ‘loose organiz#tion of medical staffs in our present 
institutions,” and declared that the time was coming when 


Are Our Patients Getting 


a Square Deal ? 


“ARE our sick people called on to pay too 
dearly for their misfortunes in being sick? 
Is there any equitable way of arranging 
matters so that while those concerned in 
the business of caring for them are properly 
and sufficiently remunerated for their 
work, the burden of cost may be more 
evenly distributed? Is this whole business 
of caring for the sick in a state of confusion 
between providing the necessary care for 
those who can afford to pay nothing, and 
charging all that the traffic will bear on 
the other?” 

Dr. J. L. Biggar, national commissioner 
of the Canadian Red Cross Society, dis- 
cussing recently the public question of 
the high cost of sickness, brought forward 
these questions, echoing the thoughts of 
many thousands of men and women. 

In this article, Anne Anderson Perry 
frankly states the complaints of the laity 
and suggests the probable trend of the 
solution. 
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there would be a “clinical director in every hospital, when 
the medical staff would be organized under one acknow- 
ledged head, and when no hospital would allow a major 
operation to be performed unless a consultation had been 
previously held to make diagnosis certain.”” He also sug- 
gested that some doctors attempt surgery without the 
fundamental training necessary, and emphasized the urgent 
need for thoroughly accurate diagnosis. 

“Yes, I believe strongly that every hospital should have a 
pay clinic,” said the nursing superintendent of a large 
Canadian hospital; ‘but many physicians oppose the idea, 
because it will harm practice in their belief, and it will not 
come until an intelligent public vigorously demands it.” 

It is well to recall at this point the previously mentioned 
expulsion of the Chicago doctor who had the temerity to 
assist in free diagnostic clinics and to turn our attention to 
the numerous types of clinics which public health measures 
in Canada, have already forced upon us in self protection. 
They include tuberculosis clinics, baby clinics, outdoor 
clinics in hospitals, venereal disease clinics, and the unique 
travelling clinics which the Hon. George Hoadley, Minister 
of Health in Alberta, has had in operation for three years. 

It is interesting, too, to note that the farmers in 
Saskatchewan have lately been demanding of their govern- 
ment free diagnostic clinics for all rural dwellers, the costs 
of these to be paid from taxation. In the West, the progress 
toward state medicine through public health channels is 
much more marked than in the eastern parts of Canada. 
Whether the average hospital patient knows it or not, one 
of the most obvious methods of reducing costs of illness, and 
of securing greater safety for the patient is by way of the 
clinic, and clinics can be obviously best conducted at 
minimum cost in the well equipped hospital. 

Here we arrive at the fourth complaint against hospitals, 
that of costs to the pay patients. To the $4 or $5 a day paid 
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in semi-private wards, and to the $6 or $10 paid in the 
private rooms, must be added a long list of extras for family 
physician’s fees, surgeon’s fees, operating room charges and 
private nursing. The Hon. Lincoln Goldie, Provincial 
Secretary of Ontario, said at the last meeting of the 
Ontario Hospital Association that “hospitals should do 
away with the large number of extras,”” but when hospital 
administrators are consulted they say it cannot be done. 

“It might be possible to reduce costs,” said one execu- 
tive, “if we had a larger number of convalescent and rest 
homes, if hospitals were kept fairly small, and if we did not 
suffer from so much specialization as well as from standards 
of sickness care, set far too high by the fussy ‘Jones’.”’ 

“Too many American fads,” said another. ‘“‘Why, even the 
charity patients in our institution demand pyjamas instead 
of nightgowns. There is far too much done for the public 
ward patient. The man who earns $30 a week surely ought 
to be able to put away $1 a week in some form of 
health insurance; yet we have lots of him and his 
wife in our hospital who do not pay a cent to us or 
into taxation. Commercial companies can provide all 
that is needed for the equivalent of that amount of 
money, and surely governments could do the same. 
But as things are, we do not get enough for proper 
maintenance charges from municipal or government 
grants; so we have to do the best we can, which means 
penalizing the thrifty to pay for the unthrifty. We 
need classified hospitals. When charity hospitals are 
labelled, there won’t be so many people patronizing 
them.” 

“Group nursing is going to help,’”’ said another. 
“It means taking on more staff graduate nurses and 
paying a salary from the hospital. It also means a 
larger number of ward helpers, so that the nurse in 
charge of four patients has nothing to do but her 
nursing duties. The private ward patient who will 
take a “group” nurse will get her at a dollar a day 
less than for a private nurse, and the nurse will get a 
dollar a day more for attending several cases. It can 
be put in successful operation if both nurses and 
patients are reasonable in their demands, but not 
otherwise.””’ Group nursing is being tried in several 
Canadian hospitals, but even if successful, it will 
assist with only one “‘extra.”’ 

On the whole matter of hospital costs, Dr. G. 
Harvey Agnew, of the Department of Hospital 
Service of the Canadian Medical Association, has 
some very definite views. 

“T have visited the majority of the hospitals of 
Canada,” said Dr. Agnew, ‘‘and I wish to say that, 
although we read in the press various complaints 
about inefficiency in administration, I do not think 
that our hospital administrators deserve these accusa- 
tions. They spend hours studying better methods; 
they visit other institutions and other cities, and are 
constantly striving to combine economy with effi- 
ciency. Patients who see but one room may wonder 
where their money goes, but, unlike a hotel, the 
hospital is providing costly X-ray apparatus, elab- 
orately equipped operating rooms, expensive steril- 
izers, extensive laboratories, special diet rooms, and 
other departments, all of which are absolutely essen- 
tial to make the exact diagnoses now possible, and to 
snatch back from the grave lives which a few years ago 
would have been lost.” 

“The average hospital requires as many personnel as it 
has patients, and this one factor would make costs 
prohibitive, were it not for the ridiculously low salaries paid 
to all hospital workers, from the superintendent down. Of 
course, the medical staff gives its service to indigent patients 
free of charge. The average hospital meal is prepared more 
cheaply than in a corresponding hotel.” 

“‘When hospital managers are blamed for the high cost of 
sickness, the wrong factor is being considered. Rather than 
blame hard-working executives for the manifest injustice of 
making the paying patient help support the public ward 
patient, why not demand that municipalities and govern- 
ments see that their grants for indigent patients entirely 
cover the cost of their care? The hospital is the victim of 
an unjust system. Hospitals make no profit. They are 
lucky if they break even. The Henry Ford Hospital had a 
deficit of $300,000 last year. The average cost per patient 
per day, averaging all Canadian hospitals, is approximately 
$3.45. If the combined municipal and provincial grants 
given to hospitals do not equal the cost of public ward care, 
we ourselves as voters are to blame for this situation.” 

“At the present time the whole cost of the nurses’ training 
school goes into the hospital budget. Many people think 
that the cost of educating the nurse should be a public 
charge laid against the well, rather than against the sick. 
Proper instruction of nurses has proved so costly that many 
of the smaller hospitals, especially in the West, are employ- 
ing graduate nurses only. There is no surplus of nurses in 
Canada as in the United States, and hence the recommenda- 
tion of the committee on the Grading of Nursing Schools to 
reduce the number of schools does not apply to Canada.” 

“Our various hospital and medical associations have been 
considering the whole question of hospital and medical cost 
very seriously. With medical staffs [Continued on page 56} 
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She has no family standing, you know. Her father died a 
drunkard. 

Somehow, people stopped mentioning Claire Patterson. 
Of course it was narrow to be too exclusive; but after all, 
people needed some family background. 

The young Pattersons were bewildered. They didn’t know 
what was the matter, but they felt that the wind had 
shifted. They had started out well at first, but now they 
were almost at a standstill. The friends they had been able 
to make were still amiable, but they got very few new 
invitations. 

They did not discuss the matter, but each knew that 
something was wrong. It was the first time that a difficulty 
had brushed them apart instead of sweeping them together, 
but there was something desperately intangible about this 
trouble which made it a thing impossible to talk about. 

Claire tried gallantly for a while to overcome whatever 
force was working against her. She made herself talk with 
animation when she was among other women. She aban- 
doned pride and hinted that she would love to have them 
come to see her flower garden. She lost weight, tensity 
crept into her manner, circles were penciled under her blue 
eyes. But she kept on, until the day when someone let her 
know the public conception of herself. Then she gave up, 
invented an excuse to give Tom, packed her own and 
Tessa’s clothes, and went north to visit her mother. 

“I’ve got to get away for a while,” she told herself, “‘and 
Tom will get on just as well without me. Perhaps better. 
He couldn’t get on any worse.” She felt bruised all over, 
sacked, mentally worn out. 


HE moment Mrs. Matthews’ eyes rested on her 

daughter, she knew that all had not been well with 
Claire. She was surprised. Claire’s first letters from 
Copeland had been enthusiastic. Gradually the enthusiasm 
had become less pronounced, but Mrs. Matthews had 
thought this the result of routine as the nove ty of new 
conditions wore away. 

She knew better now. Things had gone wrong. Claire 
had found it necessary to do something she didn’t want to 
do, or had found it impossible to do something she did want 
to do. Mrs. Matthews didn’t know which, but one was as 
bad as the other. 

She fell at once into a ready mood of condolence. She 
had always been full of sympathy, though empty of solu- 
tions. She could sorrow with Claire more keenly than Claire 
herself, but she had never been of much practical use in 
helping Claire out of her difficulties. Her great talent was 
in forbearing. She had no iron in her make-up, so she set an 
exaggerated value on patient endurance. She was a past 
master at turning the other cheek. She had even turned a 
hypothetical third cheek, on occasion. 

She was a good, kind, tender woman. If she was some- 
what trying to her more spirited and pleasantly sinful 
associates, who found her slow at retorts, and such easy 
prey to their ill tempers as to make them grudgingly 
ashamed of themselves, then nature should be blamed and 
not Mrs. Matthews. She had not made herself, but had 
been eroded by her circumstances and her friends, as a sand 
cliff is whittled by all weathers. 

This new misadventure, whatever it might be, would 
erode her a bit deeper, for Claire’s sake. The wonder was 
that Mrs. Matthews was not worn entirely away. But her 
patient endurance was like the dragon of mythology— 
where one part was chopped off, two new ones grew. 

She was even more certain of trouble when they reached 
the house, for Claire, looking about the spacious, polished 
hallway with its hooked rugs and tall clock, sighed grate- 
fully, and said in her soft, tentative voice, “It’s good to be 
at home.” 

“Now, darling, you and Tessa freshen up and rest for 
a while, then we shall have tea,” said Mrs. Matthews, with 
eagerness and dread. She knew Tessa would nibble a 
muffin and run out to play, and that Claire then would tell 
her what had happened. 

But although Tessa did nibble a muffin and run out to 
play, Claire did not make any disclosures. She merely sat 
very still, drinking her tea,.and looking weary and absent- 
minded and answering Mrs. Matthew’s delicate ques- 
tions in a thoroughly commonplace manner. 

Yes, Tom liked his work, although his position was 
responsible; he needed to show results. Yes, Tessa liked the 
school. Yes, she had met some nice young women; but she 
had been too busy to go around much as yet. But all the 
time, her eyes were quiet from some inner hurt. Her face, 
dainty and small, was without color beneath the soft 
nimbus of her pale gold hair. 

“You're sure you are getting on all right? There’s 
nothing you need me for? I'll always come if you need me,” 
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Fannie noticed that the soft curve of her 
cheeks had a bloom like a child’s, and that 
the delphinium-blue eyes which she lifted, 
were gently pleading. “Like me,” she 
seemed to be saying, “Please like me.” 


Mrs. Matthews said, her voice almost quavering. She 
knew there was something! 

“No, mother. I don’t need you. Of course, we always 
oe you whenever you can visit us. But I’m getting on all 
right.” 

Mrs. Matthews knew better. She never would have 
thought Claire could be so secretive, but dinnertime went 
by, and evening, when Tessa was in bed and there were 
hours that should have been filled with confidences. And in 
the natural sequence of time, night passed, and morning, 
and early afternoon, and Claire continued to wear that 
look which Mrs. Matthews achingly thought of as the 
“‘nobleness that lovely spirits gather from distress.” But 
the aggravating girl simply would not describe her trouble. 

The effect of all the sympathy and condolence bottled up 
within her produced in Mrs. Matthews a species of spon- 
taneous combustion, and she took refuge in her bed, where 
she tricd to assuage a violent headache. 

Claire did what she had often done before on such 
occasions. She darkened her mother’s room, and called up 
her aunt, Miss Ada Storey, who came at once, bringing 
mint tea and tomato aspic. 

The tempo of life always seemed to quicken when Miss 
Storey came on the scene. Mrs. Matthews had a way of 
saying deprecatorily that Ada was so vital; but Miss 
Storey was much more than that. 

She was homely, shrewd, taciturn, capricious, and rich. 
Her money had come to her unexpectedly as the bequest of 
an old lady to whom Miss Storey had acted as companion, 
and whose last years had been violently brightened by Miss 
Storey’s volcanic whims and vagaries. So much entertain- 
ment was worth a good deal, Miss Storey’s benefactor 
considered; so she left Miss Storey a comfortable little 
fortune. 

Miss Storey put her money in the hands of an investment 
company, as she had no intention of being burdened by 
anything except the spending of the income. This left her 
plenty of time to follow her chosen avocation—dabbling in 
the strangest tributary branches of politics, and attempting 
to run the personal business of nine-tenths of the town’s 
population. 

She came in out of a misty afternoon. Although she had 
come in her closed car, she was muffled in waterproof 
wrappings like a longshoreman. Even with Claire’s help, it 
was some time before she could be got out of her encase- 
ments. When she was free, she picked up her basket and 
bore down on the kitchen, where she harassed the cook for 
a while until a very exact compress had been achieved. 
Then she vanished into the sickroom. 


RESENTLY she came out into the living room, where 

Claire was writing a letter at the desk near the fireplace. 
The coolness of the rain had made a tiny wood fire a 
pleasant thing. 

Sitting down, Miss Storey began to rock vigorously. The 
rubber heels of her practical shoes hit the floor with a dull 
bump whenever the rockers came forward. Her large, 
capable hands lay lax in her blue alpaca lap. Her gaunt, 
square face was entirely calm. 

“It isn’t her stomach, so it’s probably her imagination,” 
she told Claire tersely. “‘She’ll soon be herself again.”” She 
rocked three times. ‘“‘What’s the matter with you?” she 
shot at Claire. 

Claire lifted a startled face. 
8450 

“Anybody could see you are drooping,” said Miss Storey 
sharply. ‘Have you told Emily your trouble?” 

“No,” said Claire. 

“So that’s what has put her to bed!’ ejaculated Miss 
Storey. “‘And why haven’t you told her?” 

“I wanted to spare her, Aunt Ada. I don’t like to have 
her worried,” Claire faltered. 

“How wicked of you!” cried her aunt. ‘‘The cruelest 
thing children can do to their parents is to try to spare them. 
Come on, tell her at once. It will most likely cure her.” 

She walked to the bedroom door and poked in her head. 
“Emily, if you feel up to it, Claire has sornething on her 
mind that she wants to tell us,’’ she announced firmly. 

“Give me my slippers, Ada, if you please,’’ Mrs. Matthews 
said, her voice surprisingly strong. [Continued on page 4°} 
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W ould you take a cruel revenge 


on another woman--if it would 


benefit your husband? 


Moone: the pity that. no social enquirer has ever 


collected a list of the reasons why certain women have been 
kept out of society in various parts of the country by 
certain other women who happened at the time to be more 
or less securely fixed in the position of social dictator. The 
reasons would display infinite variety and a measure of 
drama. A consensus of them might even amount to a vital 
commentary on human nature. 

But, unfortunately, only a few scattered examples come 
to the casual observer’s attention, such as that of Mrs. 
Harvey McMasters, an important club president, who com- 
pletely froze out of society a meek little woman who, some 
fifteen years earlier, had rejected Mr. Harvey McMasters 
prior to Mrs. McMasters’ acceptance of him. Or Mrs. 
Theodore Breem, who so deliciously ridiculed the labored 
French phrases with which a newcomer peppered her con- 
versation, that for years afterward anybody who said chic 
was looked upon with suspicion. Or Mrs. Pierce Allen, who 
once turned thumbs down on a lady who had the effrontery 
to arrive in town with a super-wolfhound that had taken 
more blue ribbons than Mrs. Allen’s wolfhound, a dog 
which, up until that time, had been the wolfhound of 
wolfhounds in the country. But after all, these things seem 
reasonable in comparison with the case of Claire Patterson, 
who for a time was refused admission to Copeland society 
because she was a gentlewoman—although that was not the 
reason given. 


LAIRE came to Copeland wanting very much to make a 

good impression. She was a pretty young thing, good 
and sweet and eager, deeply in love with her husband; most 
serious in planning with him for the future of their little 
daughter. She was most serious also about doing her part 
toward helping Tom in his business. She felt that it was 
her responsibility to make friends who would be valuable to 
him. This troubled her, for she was naturally shy and did 
not meet strangers easily. But she had a great determina- 
tion to overcome her timidity. She had a dream of making 
her home a focal point, where the women whose friendship 
she must win would bring their husbands—husbands who 
would turn out to be the very men whose support Tom 
needed. 

She was hopeful of her success. Tom, a hearty, buoyant 
man, was fairly confident of his. They were very gay as they 
settled themselves in the little house, which was not on the 
most fashionable street, but would do very well until the 
sales office with which Tom’s company had entrusted him, 
was a complete success. Then they would move in triumph 
three blocks farther east to Glenair Boulevard, along whose 
sides the houses of the elect sat in impregnable rows on the 
summit of terraces where the grass looked as if it had been 
gone over with a fine-toothed comb. 

Claire took Tessa, the six-year old daughter, along 
Glenair Boulevard on their second day in town, to see the 
homes. 

“That’s where we'll live,” Claire told the little girl 
happily, “in a year or two, when daddy is rich.” 

For this was Tom’s big opportunity. He was fiercely 
resolved to make the most of it, and she would help him. 
She would. 

She subscribed to the Copeland newspapers, listened to 
scraps of talk, and learned to know recurrent names whose 
owners she had never seen. She connected these people with 
their residences, so that she could go along Glenair Boule- 
vard and repeat to herself a sort of ritual, thus: ‘“That’s 
Mrs. Rutledge Morrow’s, that stucco with the porte- 
cochere. And the Georgian one is Mrs. James St. John’s. 
And Mrs. Stuveysant Lee owns the shingled one with the 
rustic summerhouse.”” And so on. 

She was not a snobbish person. She would have been just 
as honestly interested, so far as she herself was concerned, 
in the little bakery woman who lived down by the tracks. 
But these people were important to Tom. 

She went regularly to church, she took Tessa to the 
library story hours and to dancing school. She helped at a 
charity bazaar. After two months, she had met enough 
people to know that the person to meet was Mrs. Archibald 
Hake. 

Copeland society had been rudderless until Archie Hake 
brought Fannie Carroll home as his bride; but after she had 
been in town a week, her presence began to be felt. 

She was an Amazon of a woman, with smoldering, auburn 


hair, skin like day-old cream, and eyes that were gray and 
cold and conscienceless. She moved and spoke quickly and 
with enormous vitality. She was full of opinions, but 
somehow, instead of antagonizing her acquaintances with 
them, she managed to make nearly everybody share them. 
People agreed with Fannie, and acted as she wanted them 
to act. She was not a person; she was a contagion. 

Of course, she was even more effective for being backed 
by Archie’s money, of which there was a great deal. Aside 
from his lumber yards, he was a silent partner in a larger 
number of Copeland businesses than anybody guessed. He 
was a heavy influence in local politics and was chairman of 
the membership committee of the Country Club. 

He was Fannie’s personal bulwark and indulgent banker; 
and nobody admired her more than he did. So the people 
who did not admire Fannie merely because she fascinated 
them, or coerced them, or frightened them into it, re- 
membered Archie’s money and admired her because they 
felt it was expedient. 

Another reason for following Fannie was that she pres- 
ently became recognized as an aristocrat of a very special 
order. Her home town, Carrolton, far up in the northern 
part of the province, had been founded and developed by 
her grandfather, it was understood. From bits dropped by 
Fannie herself, the townspeople of Copeland gradually 
assembled a composite picture of Fannie’s ancestral mansion 
and blue-blooded relatives. Legends became circulated 
about her sheltered childhood and the atmosphere of 
tradition in which she had been reared. These reports were 
strengthened when several crates of Carroll family portraits 
arrived and were hung around the Hake library, where they 
formed a sombre, imposing array of old ladies in mob-caps 
and old gentlemen in black cloth and lace stocks. Each of 
them had a history which a little persuasion induced 
Fannie to tell to her intimate friends. Two of them, the 
gloomiest looking ones, had titles. Fannie’s position in 
Copeland was cemented. 


T LAST, one day Claire Patterson met Fannie Hake 

at a church benefit. It was unfortunate for Claire that 
she was introduced to Fannie by the one woman in town 
who refused to admire or follow Mrs. Archibald Hake. 

This was a clever, retired professor of English, who 
thought Fannie a forceful young woman, but suspected 
that in some way she was not quite genuine. Not genuinely 
fine, perhaps. Not genuinely kind, perhaps. Plated some- 
where. 

The professor, Dr. Dean, never troubled to criticize 
Fannie. In fact, she was idly tolerant of her, and this was 
the thing Fannie found difficult to bear. If Fannie could 
not make a friend, she wanted to make an enemy. Her’s 
was a positive nature. 

Fate brought the three of them into an eddy at the edge 
of the crowd, and the professor made the introductions. 
Claire was looking charming in a simple little blue cloth suit 
which set off her fair, immaculate prettiness. Fannie 
noticed that the soft curve of her cheeks had a bloom like a 
child’s, and that the delphinium-blue eyes which she lifted 
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by 
VICTORINE KIRK 


were gently pleading. “Like me!” she seemed to be saying. 
“Please like me!” 

Fannie decided to do nothing of the sort. She recognized 
in Claire something which, secretly, had always angered her. 
Claire had gentility. It illumined her voice and manner. 
It was not a conscious thing, as gentility was with Fannie. 
Claire’s gentility had a patina. It was obviously an in- 
heritance. Probably she didn’t know she had it, or at least 
had never thought about it. It was a part of her, like her 
fragile hands or her perfect enunciation. 

A hot jealousy arose in Fannie, Copeland’s aristocrat. 
The fact that the professor was plainly enchanted with 
Claire added to the flame. 

Fannie remembered now that she had heard one or two 
people speak of this Mrs. Patterson as a nice girl. Well, 
today Fannie had met her and disliked her; and after this, 
Fannie would have something to say. 

She chatted pleasantly for a moment, while she continued 
to take Claire’s measure. ‘‘Soft. No fight in her,’’ she con- 
cluded. And giving Claire a friendly nod, she moved away, 
with malice and enmity coursing like a bitter tonic in her 
veins. 

Living in Copeland was a young woman from Claire’s 
home town. Fannie called upon her next day. Quite by 
accident, Claire’s name came into the conversation. Before 
she went away, Fannie possessed the last detail of Claire’s 
story. 

After that, she was able to say, “‘Who? Mrs. Patterson? 
Oh, yes, now I remember—a very quiet girl. The mouse 
type. 


Poor thing, I suppose she feels uncertain of herself. 
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L. WASN'T safe to be too generous with soup; a customer 
didn’t want any more of it than was likely to stay in the 
bowl while he carried his dinner-tray upstairs. So they 
transferred Elsie Butts from the dessert counter to the 
steam tables; from the shortcakes and whipped cream, 
where she had considerably narrowed Bentley’s profit 
margin, to the soup, where she couldn’t go wrong. At 
twelve o’clock when the clerks, mechanics, and steno- 
graphers filed into Bentley’s cafeteria and grabbed trays fora 
hasty lunch, Elsie Butts was waiting for them, ladle in hand. 

““S-s-so-soup, please?” she’d enquire, “‘v-v-ve-vegetable, 
or cream-of-pea?”” and people who had neither time nor 
wish for soup would obligingly push aside their rolls to 
make room for it. Elsie could have sold anything, had she 
only known it. She was a complete and invincible argument 
in herself, and stuttering was somehow part of it, for her 
mouth was appealing in its very inarticulateness. It was 
the mouth of youth that they tell about, the mouth of 
seventeen, and her blue eyes were open clear through into 
her guileless, innocent head. But if, at sight of her, women 
whispered to each other: ‘‘What a sweet face!” and men 
grew vague with dreams of the wife they had not drawn, 
Elsie was not concerned. Out of all the faces that stared at 
her between eight in the morning and four-thirty in the 
afternoon, only one held the slightest interest. 

His name was Joe Mackin. For months he had lunched 
at Bentley’s for the daily glimpse it afforded him of a 
certain little blonde on the desserts. It was a sad day for 
Joe when they transferred Elsie to the soup counter, particu- 
larly since the new pastry dame was stingy as a stepmother. 
However, by that time he had found enough courage to ask 
her name, and there was a corner drug store, halfway 
between Bentley’s and his own general repair shop, where 
they often met. 

Elsie never kept him waiting. If they had a date at six 
p.m., it was she who stood there when the time came. 
“Gee, if a girl ever stood me up!” Joe had said, and Elsie 
remembered it. 

There were other things she remembered; the night, for 
instance, when Joe suddenly turned to her with, ‘“‘You’re 
sweet, little Elsie, do you know it?’’—a hunted look in his 
eye, as if he were fleeing from something, but steadily losing 
ground. 

Elsie had taken advantage of ihat moment to get one 
delicate matter out of her system: ‘‘D-d-doesn’t it b-bother 
you-—th-the way I stutter?” 

“Gosh, no, Kid. It was your stuttering hit me first crack 
—and your eyes and your hair a 

She couldn’t belp thinking how straight and bunchy her 
hair really was, but decided not to call his attention to the 
fact. Next to stuttering, her hair was her greatest curse— 
fine but not smooth—thick, but not curly. The cashier at 
Bentley’s had a permanent wave. Every day Elsie gazed 
at it, thinking how wonderful it would be to have lasting 
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Even if her permanent was a success, there couldn’t be any hope for her. Women were too beautiful 
and too plentiful. A successful young mechanic like Joe Mackin could marry 
anyone he chose; so why should he marry her ? 


curls like that. A marcel was a mere aggravation. You 
might look like a princess for a few hours, but one touch 
of fog, and back you went to your cinders. A marcel was 
like living in a house that wasn’t paid for, but a permanent 
was one’s own home—‘“‘to have and to hold, in witness 
whereof, the said parties have hereunto set their hands and 
seals.” 

Another time Joe said, still with that worried look in his 
eye, ‘“You’d make a sweet wife, little Elsie.”” She held her 
breath, but he did not pursue the subject and he had not 
referred to it since. 


EVERTHELESS, dreams flowered in Elsie’s brain. 

She took love seriously, and Joe was it. No one else 
existed, never had, never would. He was Manhood. He was 
Hope. The dreams that took root when he spoke those 
words, and secretly grew and grew, had primarily to do 
with a blue and white kitchen with Dutch windmills on the 
shelf paper, but included also a living room with an over- 
stuffed sofa, a bridge lamp, and an “‘occasional” table. 

She began to collect Dutch windmill shelf paper. Every 
Saturday she took enough out of her pay envelope to buy 
some little thing—a can opener with a blue and white 
handle, an egg-beater or a saucepan. Once she got reckless, 
and bought a bright yellow, enamelled double-cooker. It 
was gorgeous. She kept it in a hatbox in her closet, packed in 
tissue paper. On top were three towels with “Tea Cloth” 
carefully embroidered in the corner, and a square envelope 
of unbleached cotton, with blue binding, and the legend: 
“Holders Three Inside You'll See.”” No one had ever seen 
these treasures. 

“I’d be so good to you, Joe,” she told him in her own 
brain. “I’d never let your shirts and socks run down. I’d 
never let the house.get mussy—” 


The beauty of talking in one’s own head was that one 
never stuttered; also things could be said to oneself that 
couldn’t be said to anyone else in the world: 

“T’d be such a good mother, Joe. I’d never leave my kids 
with a neighbor while I went shopping. I’d take them with 
me, or else I wouldn’t go . . . and I’d never stop you from 
going out with the boys, nights. I’d sit under my bridge 
lamp and mend, and wait for you to come home—” 

But Joe didn’t say a word about getting married. “Pst!” 
he’d whisper, going by the soup. ‘‘Meet me at six, Kid. Be 
there, see?” As if she had ever failed to be there! 

One night Joe was late. It was in February, very cold, 
very dark. Six-fifteen, six-thirty—Elsie still waited. The 
faces went by, many of them looking her way. Some boys 
tried to ‘‘make” her, but Elsie turned her face resolutely to 
the drug store window, and stared in at the toothbrushes 
and laxatives. A man stepped up to her. ‘Was it me you 
was waiting for little one?” he leered. 

“N-n-no!” 

“I’d do, though, wouldn’t I—in a pinch?” he insisted, 
leaning toward her. 

“N-n-no! P-please go!” 

Just then she saw Joe’s face. ‘“‘Who’s that guy you were 
talking to?” he demanded sullenly. 

“IT w-w-wasn’t talking to him! H-h-he was trying to 
p-p-pick me up!” 

Joe swore eloquently. He didn’t tell her why he was so 
late. Elsie didn’t ask. 


HEN he said nice things to her, she looked nervous. 
Gifts seemed to frighten her, too. If he gave her a 
present that cost more than a dollar or two, she would cry, 
not for joy, but in a kind of rapturous grief—as if he had 
made some great and touching {Continued on page 62} 
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| GIVE ME YOUR HAND 


The second article on palmistry for the amateur 


I, THE diagram are show® the twelve minor signs that 
may be found on mounts or li Their meanings vary 
according to position. 

Stars.—A star is the symbol of fatality, for good or evil 
—a destiny over which we have no control. On the Mount 
of Jupiter it means honor and distinction; on Saturn, 
assassination, or death by paralysis; on the Mount of the 
Sun it signifies riches that bring evil or unhappiness; on 
the Mount of Mercury, dishonor or theft; on the Mount 
of Mars, death in battle; on the Plain of Mars—a triangle 
in the centre of the palm—honor and military glory; on the 
Mount of the Moon it means a long voyage and danger of 
drowning. Otherwise, a disease connected with water, such 
as dropsy or water on the brain; a star on Venus means 
unhappiness in love. Two stars near the base of the middle 
finger indicate a shameful death. 

Squares —A square means power and energy, unless it 
is on the Mount of Venus, where it signifies imprisonment. 
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The twelve 
minor signs 
that may be 
foundon 
mounts or 
lines. 












A. The happy hand. 
B. The 


unfortunate 
hand. 


C. The travel hand. 


by GERTRUDE CREWSON 


Circles.—Circles that appear on mounts indicate success; 
when on lines, evil. This is especially true of the Life line 
where one circle means loss of one eye, and two, total 
blindness. 

Islands.—These are especially bad signs on lines. On 
the Life line, illness; on the Line of Heart, adultery; on 
the Head line, false speculation; and on the Line of Fortune, 
liver or digestive diseases. 

Triangles —These are aptitudes, and depend for their 
meaning upon the mounts or lines with which they are 
connected. They are usually good. 

Crosses.—In contrast to triangles, crosses generally have 
a bad meaning. 

Chains.—These are obstacles, illnesses, and worries. If 
along lines, and well-marked, chains show unusual activity 
just at that particular time of life. If too lengthy, they may 
mean a long struggle against adverse circumstances. 

Hair Lines.—Too many of these indicate failure. 

Broken Lines.—These signify disaster at that period of 
life. If the line goes on strongly later, renewed success. 

Branches.—These refer to changes of ideals or occupations, 
and when clear, are usually good. 

Spots.—When white, are usually evil; when red, good. 

Crossbars.—As a rule these are good, but they may in- 
dicate a vacillation of purpose, and so prevent success. 


Saturnian Line, o7 Line of Fate 


This line deserves a little added attention, since on it 
and its position depends in great part the success or failure 
of the entire life. 





First notice where it takes its rise. If it rises in the Life 
line, it participates in the indications of the Life line. If 
in the Plain of Mars, it indicates a troubled life. If on the 
Mount of the Moon, happiness, strong affection. If it 
stops at the Heart line, happiness delayed or destroyed by 
adverse circumstances. If it extends to the wrist, extreme 
happiness. If it rises in the Mount of Jupiter, marriage, 
with riches and love. If it stops at the Head line, misfortunes 
in business, unsuccessful investments, and failure through 
false calculation. When connected with a troubled Line 
of Life, brain affection. 


THER indications are as follows: 

If the Line of Fortune is straight and well-colored, 
it means happiness and riches in old age. If it does not begin 
above the Head line, it indicates poverty and stupidity. 
When it is unbroken and irregular, it means trouble and 
worry. Short lines crossing it indicate vexation. A triangle 
between it and the Line of Life indicates combats and duels, 
but final success. A star at the end of the line, paralysis 
in old age. An upward branch running from it toward the 
Mount of Mercury or the Sun, means success in one’s 
chosen career. A line running parallel to it means marriage 
at the point where this line begins. A cross in the Line of 
Fortune shows a crisis in the affections. If the line is broken 
and there is a complete change, it means the death of the 
wife or husband. 

The approximate time of any event is read from the 
Line of Fate. From the wrist to the Head line is counted 
as thirty-five years, and from that point up is the remainder 
of life. 

The Happy Hand 


LLUSTRATION A shows what is known to palmists as 

the “Happy Hand.”’ It is, of course, comparatively rare, 
since only a few among mortals are fortunate enough to 
have all good fortune without failures or troubles. It 
serves, however, as an admirable guide in judging the 
comparative fortunes of any hand. 

The following points give a comprehensive reading: 

A. A double Line of Life, indicating perfect health and 
a long term of years. 

B. The Saturnian Line, straight and well-defined, happi- 
ness and good fortune. 

C. Branches at the beginning and end of the Line of 
Heart show an excess of tenderness. 

D. A cross on the Mount of Jupiter and another on the 
Mount of Venus show happiness in love and marriage. 

E. A ring on Venus, in conjunction with another on 
Mercury, show force of passion, which, however, is well 
directed when combined with the other good indications. 

F. The Line of the Head is long and clear, with branches 
at each end, showing strong mentality. and the droop 
toward the Mount of the Moon gives imagination. 4 

{Continued on page 36} 
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ever since that day he had made up his mind that he, 
too, would bring honor and glory to his country. 
The Italian had failed to discover a new route to 
India, had failed to sail around the world, but why 
should he, Cartier, not succeed? He thought of all 
the difficulties he had had to find the money with 
which to equip his expedition. He saw himself even 
now, begging King Francis to help him and telling 
his majesty what a great thing it would be for France 
if he could discover a shorter route to China and 
Cathay, by travelling west instead of east. What 
honor and glory, riches and adventure would not be 


his, if he succeeded? 


Cartier leaned upon the heavily carved wooden — 
railing, and looked down on to the gun deck below, 
where many of the crew stood in little groups talking 
to one another. What fine fellows they were: There 
stood the ship’s doctor already upon his errand of 
mercy, bandaging a sailor’s crushed hand, and beside 
him the priest in his long dark robes. Not, far away 
stood the cook taking a last look at his beloved St. 
Malo, before descending to the galley to prepare the 
next meal. Leaning against the ship’s mainmast was 


the carpenter - shoemaker - 
tinsmith, a man of great 


was very happy for he thought that at last he had 
discovered a passage that was to lead him to China 
and Cathay. But he was soon to be disappointed for 
after he had sailed on for some distance, he found 
that he was only in a very, very big bay. The water 
was sO warm there that he called it Bate de Chaleur 
which means bay of warm water. 

Of course Cartier was very disappointed for he 
had set his heart on finding a passage to the far east. 
But he determined to go on, so he sailed northward 
along the coast until he came to what is now known 
as Gaspé. 

It was a lovely summer day in July with blue skies, 
white fleecy clouds, and a gentle breeze blowing over 
the smooth waters. The weather however was not 
to remain fair, for as Cartier, standing on the quarter 
deck, looked out to sea the sky to the southward 
grew suddenly dark and he knew that a great storm 
was approaching. Almost before he had time to give 
his commands to the sailors, the storm was upon 
them. Fiercer and louder blew the wind, the rain 
and hail tore at the rigging, and the angry waves 
tossed the little ships like corks on the water. Cartier 

at once ordered the ships to 
seek shelter in the bay, and 
>) ae 0D O-EDORS turning about they were 
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One day after they had 
sailed for many weeks, the 
man on the lookout reported 


that he saw a very strange thing coming toward them. It 
looked like an island of ice floating over the water, and the 
sun shining on it turned it from green to blue, and blue to 
silver, and made it look like a mass of dazzling, precious 
stones. The crew, aS you may imagine were greatly aston- 
ished for many of them had never seen an iceberg before. 


It was not the only one they were 
to see, however, for before long 
they became so surrounded by 
them that it was ten whole days 
before they were able to make their 
way out into open water again. 

They were also to see many 
strange sights besides icebergs. 
One day they saw an island, the 
top of which seemed to be moving 
all the time, and when they came 
close they found that it was cov- 
ered with so many birds that there 
was no land to be seen. At another 
time they saw “‘beasts like oxen 
which have two tusks in their 
mouth, and look like elephants and 
swim in the sea,’”’ and which as you 
will have guessed, were walrus. 

At last, after having sailed 
through the Straits of Belle Isle, 
and across the Gulf of the St. 
Lawrence, and having been on the 
ocean for almost eleven weeks, 
Cartier one day (about July 7th) 
found himself sailing down what 
appeared to be a broad channel 
with rolling hills on either side. He 





imagine how excited these 

Indians were, for they had 
never seen big ships with sails before, or 
white-skinned men covered all over with 
fine clothes. 
Of course, Cartier wanted to find out all 
he could about this new land he 
had discovered, and he also wanted 
to do some trading, so ordering a 
boat to be let down he jumped into 
it rowed ashore, and was soon fol- 
lowed by his crews. 


Wert strange sights they saw 
when they landed. Men and 
women almost naked, were stand- 
ing around staring at them and 
saying all kinds of things which 
they did not understand. The men 
had had almost all their hair 
shaved off except just at the top of 
their heads where they fastened it 
in a knob with feathers, and their 
bodies were painted with brigh 
colors. The women wore their hair 
braided in two long pigtails, and 
around their necks hung many 
strings of beads. Some of them had 
thrown skins around them like 
cloaks, and others had their babies 
in long bags on their backs. 
Beckoning the Indians to come 
near, Cartie: presented the Chief 
with a fine red cap and handed 
around presents of knives, hatchets 
and mittens [Continued on page59} 
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When a Breton Sailor 
Came to Canada — — 


Au READY?” cried the Captain. 

“‘Aye, aye, sir,” answered one of the sailors, a ruddy-faced 
Breton. 

“Cast off, Louis!” It was the Captain again, who shouted 
down from the quarter deck. ‘“The tide has already begun to 
ebb, and ’tis high time we were off. Make haste there, or 
we shall never get away from this clamoring crowd!” 

The little man thus addressed, climbed down the ship’s 
side, and commenced to push himself this way and that 
through the crowd toward the mooring posts. And such a 
crowd as there was! Everyone in the town of St. Malo was 
down at the pier today, and for good cause. Was not their 
friend Jacques Cartier about to start on a voyage around 
the world? Perhaps they would never see him, nor any of 
their brave friends again. What if they were to sail too far 
and fall off the edge of the world—for who could believe that 
the world was really round? 

For the last week the little town had been celebrating in 
honor of the departing heroes. The steep narrow streets 
flamed with pennants, the taverns rang with laughter, song, 
and theclink of glasses. Feasts, bouts, dancing and merry- 
making had been the order of each day. Today there had 
been a special service in the great cathedral that the brave 
mariners might not depart without the Church’s blessing. 

Muttering and cursing, and pushing with his bony elbow. 


by JEAN WYLIE 


Louis at last reached the mooring posts, and succeeded in 
slipping off the great ropes. What a struggle he had had! 
The crowd in their excitement seemed to ignore both him 
and his efforts entirely. Once they had almost swept him off 
into the sea, so anxious were they to see all there was to be 
seen. Such a noise as they made! Some were laughing and 
shouting to their friends on board. Women were weeping 
for their departing husbands, sons, and lovers. Others were 
waving their arms in the air, and calling last minute mes- 
sages. One man had a trumpet which he was blowing with 
all his might and main, while another beat upon a drum. 
Such was the din that no one could make himself heard, or 
hear what any one else was saying. 

Suddenly the babel ceased and all was quiet. The ships 
had pushed off, and the crowd watching the strip of water 
between them and those they loved growing wider and 
wider, were stricken with awe, for many of them felt that 
they were looking upon their friends for the last time. 

The crowd still stood silent. The little ships still moved 
slowly and quietly away. Then suddenly as the flotilla 
turned and pointed out toward sea, a hearty shout of fare- 
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well sprang from the lips of those on board, only to be 
answered by three great cheers from the watchers on the 
pier. Thus did Jacques Cartier sail out of the harbor of 
St. Malo amidst the good wishes and hurrahs of all his 
friends. 


NCE out of the harbor, the sails caught the breeze, and 

the crowd upon the pier below the great town wall, 
the towering battlements, and high church spire, were soon 
lost to sight and only the low rolling shores of the Brittany 
coast remained to be seen. 

Jacques Cartier stood on the quarter deck and watched 
the endless blue waters that stretched before him, and there 
was a merry twinkle in his eyes and a smile of pleasure on 
his lips. It seemed almost too good to be true that he 
should at last be off on this great expedition. Ever since he 
was a little boy he had loved the great ocean that lapped 
the rugged shores of his home, and many a voyage and 
many a thrilling adventure had he taken part in since. When 
still a small lad he would climb to the battlements and 
looking out to sea, watch for the incoming vessels, and he 
would run down to the pier that he might be the first to 
greet them and hear the tales of danger and adventure from 
the worthy mariners. It was from one of these hardy Breton 
sailors that he had heard of Columbus’ great discovery, and 
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Lhe Tower Toridye 


F. R. HALLIDAY is a Canadian-born artist, receiving his elementary 
training in art in Toronto. Later he went to Europe where he studied at 
London, under the famous portrait painter, Harold Speed, and under the 
internationally known painter and etcher, Lee Hankey, also at Paris and 
Munich. Mr. Halliday is versatile in his art, for besides his well-earned 
fame in the field of etching, he is well known as a painter of portraits, land- 
scapes and buildings. In his etching of the Tower Bridge, he has succeeded in 
capturing that spirit of dominant strength which is its chief characteristic. 
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THE HEROISM OF WOMEN 


An Introductory Dissertation by a New Editor 


ERHAPS some of you who have known The 

‘Chatelaine since its first issue a year and a haif 

ago, will be looking for a change in this issue of 
your magazine, with a new editor tilting the desk 
chair and wielding the proverbial blue pencil. But, 
as a humiliating fact to us of the editorial persuasion, 
there is hardly a ripple on the face of the waters to 
show that a new pebble has been dropped into them. 
Had not your former editor or myself gently drawn 
to your attention the fact that the one had departed 
hence to practice what she has preached as a chate- 
laine on her own account, and that the other had 
arrived to preach what she would practice, there are 
probably thousands of you who would not realize 
that a change had taken place. This is the type of 
thought, which in days of old, would have been in- 
scribed on a wall hanging in gold paint, to be 
meditated upon by those with editorial leanings, for 
sweet humility’s sake. 


AWS 


T IS an absorbing business this editing of a maga- 
zine, and I can only hope that you find a tithe otf 
the interest in reading it that the staff find in prepar- 
ing it for you. We are obviously in such a dramatic 
era in Canadian history, an era in which our women 
are playing a constantly increasing and understanding 
role. We are, as a nation, becoming so conscious of 
ourselves, our potentialities, our possibilities, that 
we cannot help but feel the stir and growth of this 
realization day by day. In choosing a field of service 
in this panorama of awakening consciousness, I can 
honestly think of no more enthralling one than the 
Canadian women. 

We talk a great deal of our early pioneer women ; 
we have been telling you something about them in 
The Chatelaine, and future issues will carry 
further articles about them. I have lived 
among our Canadian women in tiny villages 
and sleepy towns, small cities, and large 
ones, and have had rare opportunities of 
sensing and watching some of the enthrall- 
ing life stories of high courage and selfless 
determination, which are being enacted in 
our own times. Who will tell of the day-to- 
day courage of women from other countries 
who have come to the Dominion and strug- 
gled to fit into the changed ways of living, 
sinking their personal hopes and plans into 
oblivion, so that their sons and daughters 
may be good Canadians? Who will tell of 
the bravery shown by the young girls who 
travelled into the Peace River district, or 
the prairies, with soldier husbands a decade 
ago? What sagas could be written on the 
hourly drudgery of women on the small 
farms, who are able, with the light of 
undaunted hope in their eyes to tell of 
daughters just starting to teach school — 
of sons finding their place in farm or city. 

It is, of course, the relentless demand 
of a new country that expects heroism from 
its women, a demand which in some miracu- 
lous way the majority of women seem able 
to meet. Perhaps it is the very vastness of 
the field of service that has fostered the 
bands of women in clubs or informal groups, - 
that are working in every community 
throughout Canada for better living condi- 
tions, a broader knowledge of health and 
hygiene, of world and national interests; 
a clearer understanding of all that affects 
the home. Women are questing and de- _ i 
manding -information on topics, which a 





few years ago were quite outside their ken. The 
interest which Mrs. Perry’s first article on the high 
cost of sickness aroused when published in The 
Chatelaine some months ago, is indicative of this 
widespread eagerness to understand a little more of 
the great public questions of the day, and so find a 
means to solve some of the problems. In this issue, 
Mrs. Perry delves still deeper into the whole ques- 
tion, taking the point of view of the family of mod- 
erate means. Her article, you will agree, shows no 
biased viewpoint, but goes straight to the heart of the 
difficulties which so many of us have encountered. 


s* ASSUMING the editorship of your magazine, 
I cannot feel that I come as a stranger, for from 
the first issue I have studied and watched this maga- 
zine, not only with the reader’s point of view, but 
with an editorial slant. Recently I spent several 
evenings minutely checking the answers to the ques- 
tionnaire sent out to many of our readers, to discover 
just what you liked best in the magazine. These 
answers are almost as good as a personal hour with 
you, and were astonishing, in that they showed a 
wide unanimity of opinion in likes and dislikes. 
This is the sort of information that is of inestim- 
able value to an editor, and in this, my first contact 
with you, I want to stress my eagerness to hear from 
you as to your reactions to the magazine. All of us 


Are You a Fairy ? 


by Cedric Askew 


Have you ever sat on a mushroom’s back 
While it grows? 

Have you ever danced on a mossy bank 
Where the glow worm glows? 

Have you ever trodden on a frog’s big toes 

And heard it croak with eloquent flows 
Of mumbling verses? 

From the moth’s white back I do declare 

That if these things you never share 
You cannot be a fairy— 

O you'll never be a fairy! 


Have you ever tickled a mouse’s nose 
While his whiskers grow? 
Have you ever seen how the dawn wind 
blows 
The stars so low? 
Have you ever mocked the wild birds’ song 
And had them chase you as a throng 
Of warbling songsters? 
From the moth’s white back I do declare 
That if these things you never share 
You cannot be a fairy— 
O you'll never be a fairy! 
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are striving to serve in the best possible way, our 
reading public — that all-powerful, nebulous body 
of which you are a typical component. The letters 
that come to the office help us to keep our fingers cn 
the pulse of your interest. 

I am almost tempted to follow the system that I 
found so effective in my childhood — but you will 
acknowledge it was hardly fair! For when my sister 
and I were very small, with two still smaller 
brothers, all duly trained in tremendous awe of one’s 
honor, we would play what can only be called a 
scurvy trick. After hours of high bedlam in the 
nursery, we women of the family would arise, shake 
the dolls and bricks out of our pinafores, and depart 
toward the door. I can feel again the triumphant 
leer with which we looked at the helpless small boys, 
still sitting, legs straight in front of them, in the 
midst of our toys. “Boys,” one or other of us would 
say, “we're putting you on your brotherly honor to 
tidy up the nursery before tea!” It was final; ines- 
capable. To be put on one’s sisterly or brotherly 
honor was fatal. It was just a case of getting in 
first! How often we led the game to a pitch of 
thrilling excitement, only to break off suddenly in 
the middle of our sentence, and leave the bemused 
boys in the debris of our game and the toils of our 
designing, struggling with their brotherly honor! 

Much as I would like to, I am afraid it would 
be just as unfair to put you all on your readerly 
honor to keep in constant touch with me, so that we 
of the Chatelaine staff may know in just what you 
are particularly interested. But do remember that 
your letters are more than welcome, 


HERE is still room, I see, to circum- 

navigate the poem and glimpse at the 
October issue. Another of the series in 
heroic women will appear, featuring women 
of the Maritimes who helped to make his- 
tory in Eastern Canada. I wonder if you 
realize the amount of research that is neces- 
sary to present these articles? What you 
read in twenty minutes has probably taken 
months and months of probing and investi- 
gation; of long interviews with descendants 
of these pioneer women, tracing out old 
histories, delving for incidents and events 
which have never before been recorded. 
This series is unique with The Chatelaine 
and should provide valuable material for 
future reference. 

A completely furnished dining room, the 
first room in the dolls’ cut-out series will 
appear, to delight every child who loves the 
crisp sound of mother’s newly sharpened 
scissors through magazine paper. We are 
going to make Hallowe’en more awesome 
than ever by showing the children how they 
can make their own masks. There will be, of 
course, suggestions for Hallowe’en enter- 
tainment with this noisy festival in the 
offing. 

Do you know the exquisite delicacy of L. 
Hummel’s scissor silhouettes? She is living 
in Toronto and her work has become inter- 
nationally known. We take pleasure in 


presenting a full page of her illustrations in 
our next issue. 


Burns lps Sando 
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MODERNISTIC THEMES for the HOME 


Utilizing the new ideas on cushions and draperies 


4 is much to be said in 


tavor of the modern idea of decora- 
tion, for it is simple, restful, and free 
from fussiness. 

Any woman can give her home a 
charming and modern atmosphere 
with very little effort. It is not nec- 
essary to do away with all one’s 
present household effects, and replace 
them with the ‘‘moderne”’ furniture; 
but, by utilizing the new idea in 
designs on cushions and drapes, one 
can do much toward making the home 
a restful retreat from the hurry and 
bustle of modern life. 


Cushions, drapes, and table runners 
with modernistic decoration will fra- 
ternize peacefully enough with the 
ordinary tables and chesterfields, pro- 
vided we do not have on the same 
chesterfield the severely simple, mod- 
ern cushion, and one of those fussy, 
ruffly, gold and lace-trimmed affairs. 
Common sense will also show one that 
ornate table scarves, lamp-shades and 
drapes do not harmonize with the 
modern mode. 

Especially appealing to the busy 
woman are the designs of the modern- 
istic type of decoration which are so 
easy to make. They consist largely of 
geometric forms and depend on shape and color contrast for 
interest. Simplicity is the keynote of modern art. 

In the photograph of the cushions, notice how the decora- 
tion is composed of plain geometric forms cleverly arranged. 
Color contrast is also used, and the photograph cannot, of 
course, bring out the full effect. The dark oblong cushion to 
the extreme right is of black satin with two inset triangles, 
one of bright blue and one of rose. The size of the cushion 
is twenty inches by fifteen. One triangle measures (in- 
cluding turnings), five and a half inches at the base, and the 
other six and a half inches. Both taper to a point at one 
corner of the cushion. The whole cushion is finished with a 
rose piping around the edge. Fiping in many 
delightful colors may be bought by the yard 
in the fancy work department of any large 
store. This cushion was used in a room of 
blue and taupe furnishings. 

Another cushion, also of black satin, and 
used in the same room, had the design 
appliquéd on. This is the square cushion to 
the extreme left of the picture. It is dec- 
orated with circles five and a half inches 
across, cut from bright-colored silk and 
satin in tones of sand, rose, blue and 
mauve, placed in the order named. Use the 
lid of a lard can or of a honey pail as a 
pattern for the circles. The raw edges of 
each circle are carefully pressed in for a 
quarter of an inch with a warm iron. Pin 
the pieces into place on the cushion, letting 
each overlap the other slightly. Take three- 
strand embroidery thread and go around the 
edges carefully with even, regularly-spaced 
basting stitches. This is a very decorative 
cushion. 

A similar idea could be carried out by 
using squares, oblongs or diamonds, for that 
is the beauty of this type of decoration— 
there is such infinite variety. One could 
have a series of four or five squares, each a 
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by FREDA B. MACINTOSH 





These designs are very simple to make and can bring new life to dark rooms. In this 


case, green and orange was used on natural linen. 


half inch smaller than the preceding one, starting from one 
corner of a cushion and running on a diagonal Jine toward 
the opposite corner. The first square could be five inches 
and lie with one point in the corner, and two sides even with 
the two edges of the cushion. On the point of the square, 
opposite to the one in the corner, is where a corner of the 
next square is placed, overlapping it a little. On the opposite 
corner of this second square the third is placed, over- 
lapping a little, and so on. The raw edges are turned in, 
and the squares basted as in the case of the circles. The 
squares could be placed corner to corner without any over- 
lapping, if you wished. They could be machine stitched, if 





one preferred it, for a change. 

Another cushion seen in the lower 
right of the photograph is of gold 
satin with insets of pale green and 
brick red. The insets are curved in 
shape and are about four inches wide, 
and each edge is piped in gold color. 
The whole cushion is also finished 
with gold-colored piping. Black satin 
with green and gold appliqués, out- 
lined with black stitches, is very 
effective; or a yellow cushion with 
contrasts of black and dull green. 

Satin cushions may be trimmed 
with either silk or satin or a com- 
bination; and so with silk or velvet 
cushions. In the case of the cushion 
trimmed with circles, in the picture, 
some are of silk and some of satin. 
This gives an interesting effect, and 
enables you to use up many odd 
pieces of material. 


ACDERN design may be used to 
produce a very fascinating en- 
semble. In the photograph showing 
the ensemble, we have the same de- 
sign repeated, with slightly different 
arrangement, on curtains, cushion 
and table scarf. The material used 
was a natural shade linen, the 
curtains and scarf being hemstitched in orange. The 
appliqués are of plain washable cotton or linen, in green, 
orange and yellow, outlined in black. These pieces were 
used in a den or library with golden-brown figured wall- 
paper. It was the most delightful and restful room 
imaginable. 

This design is easily made. For a pair of curtains the two 
corresponding pieces may be cut out at the same time. If 
you wish, you may cut the patterns from paper first. 

The circle is six inches across and is of bright orange 
linen or cotton. This width includes turnings and is suitable 
for the average curtain. 

The first two triangles up the side of the 
curtain are the same size, one in green, the 
other in orange. They measure four and a 
half inches at the base by four in height. 
For the two green triangles, take a piece of 
cloth four and a half inches wide by eight 
inches long. Fold this end to end, and then 
again side to side. You will now have an 
oblong two and a half inches wide by four 
inches long. Cut diagonally across from the 
corner where all the edges are open, to the 
corner where all edges are on folds. You 
have then two green triangles. As was 
mentioned before, paper patterns may be 
cut and then the cloth cut from these. Two 
orange triangles of the same size as the 
green are cut in the same way. 

The third triangle at the side is also green, 
and is the same size as the one overlapping 
the circle at the bottom of the curtain. The 
pattern may be made from a square of 
paper, three and a half inches at the side, 
folded once, edge to [Continued on page 58} 


Notice what interesting effects can be attained 
wilh the simple geometric patterning and @ 
clever use of color contrast. 





A. H. Robinson, R.C.A. 
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Clarence Gagnon, CA. 


Beas is a certain simplicity about Clarence Gagnon’s painting—a 
sharpness of outline and vividness of color—that is happily suited to the 
crystalline atmosphere of his snow-wrapped Canadian landscapes. Perhaps 
this clarity is a result of his early training in etching, for it was in this medium 
that Gagnon won his first pronounced success, winning honorable mention 
at the Salon, Paris, in 1906. He is represented by etchings in the Nationa] 
Gallery of Canada; Le Petit Palais, Paris; the South Kensington Museum, 
London; and in Dresden, Florence, Venice, Mulhausen and The Hague. His 
work took on a broader, richer scope, however, when he turned to painting. 
He employed color sumptuously but restrainedly and his discriminating 
brush is seldom seen to better effect than in the above reproduction. Like 
Krieghoff, Gagnon uses color to accentuate the picturesque, but being himself 
French-Canadian, Gagnon’s paintings of Quebec are particularly sympathetic 
and discerning. 








By the courtesy of the Art Gallery of Toronto. 
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a E. H. MacDonald, A.R.C.A. The Beaver Dam 


- H. ROBINSON is another Canadian-born artist who has responded 

to the lure of the Canadian snows. Much of his work possesses something 
of the quality of James Wilson Morrice, who is considered to be the most 
distinguished Canadian painter of his day. The same simplicity, the same 
freedom from affectation, characterize his paintings, which are attractive not 
always because of the beauty of the subjects he chooses, but because of a 
certain charm of treatment. 


. E. H. MACDONALD ranks among the finest of contemporary Canadian 

artists. He is, indeed, regarded as one of the best designers on this continent 
but it is not in this last rdle that he will be remembered. The last fifteen years 
have witnessed revolutionary changes in Canadian art. That which was once 
the feeble echo cf the Dutch, French or English schools, has broken from the 
skirts of European tradition and is blazing the trail of a new national art. 
Among the foremost pioneer painters of the new movement is J. E. H. 
MacDonald. Mr. MacDonald was born in England, but came to Canada 
when young and received his elementary training at the Ontario College of 
Art. As one of the original members of the “Group of Seven,’’ MacDonald 
has given to Canada the priceless gift of his sincerity and enthusiasm. In 
his paintings, which are vibrant with life and color, he has striven to catch 
the very spirit of the north. The unclaimed forest land of north Ontario is 
his hunting ground, as it is for all the Group of Seven. His inspiration is the 
constantly changing pageant of the north. Purple shadows on rock and water, 
crimson splashes upon sombre woodland green—his paintings are symphonies 


of rhythm and tone. 
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W.s new for fall?” is the 


question on every lip, and when we reply, 
“Everything! from the higher waistline 
to the longer hemline,’”’ perhaps you will 
answer, “‘We’ve been hearing these fore- 
casts for the whole season past.’’ You’ve 
been hearing them, true, but have you 
been wearing them? 

There is the crux of the whole situation, 
for now the time has come, not only to 
talk of new lines, but to adapt them to 
one’s personal and individual demands in 
daily life. 

And that is the beauty of the new 
fashions—they are diversified and they can 
be made individual. You haven’t the 
ghost of an excuse for wearing the unbecoming this season. 

The waistline, to take the first problem, isn’t merely the 
locating of a normal waistline and then tying a string around 
a straight-line frock, as did the flapper of yesteryear. 
Parisian designers have worked out far more flattering 
equations than that; and while there may, or may not, be 
a belt, the basic design of the frock will provide for care- 
fully molded hips and probably a softly bloused treatment 
above. Among the expedients used to suggest a raised 
waistline, when the actual heightening isn’t becoming, is 
the multiple waistline. Another dressmaker’s trick is the 
up-in-the-front line, which works out very harmoniously 
with the molded hip treatment we have mentioned. 

Last, but by no means least, in the devices for lifting the 
waistline is the princess silhouette, which again is not so 
uncompromising as in former incarnations; tucking and 
shirring and seaming, diagonal cuts and unexpected insets 
of drapery, have been introduced to relieve a too exact 
symmetry, giving grace and ease to these new lines that 
frankly confess the figure. 


HE second mandate of fashion is length of limb. If you 

are tall, you must heighten that impression; if you are 
short, you must create an illusion of height. You can readily 
see that raising the waistline and dropping the hemline will 
carry you far in the right direction, and to enhance this 
long-limbed effect, are the new, low-placed flare and circular 
cuts, draperies and insets of irregular length. 

Beware, however, of unrestrained fullness. However 
essential these dips and drapes, godets and pleats, they 
must not destroy the basic suggestion of slenderness under- 
neath. 

Now it is obvious that if you return to the ultra-feminine 
and suddenly acknowledge a waistline and a more intricate 
hemline, you cannot ignore the neckline; so the new 
“dressed-up” neckline, to balance, indulges in all sorts of 
feminine frills—berthas, jabots, scarfs and lingerie touches. 

While we had daytime fashions in mind in the foregoing 





Velvet is newest in panne finish, especially in evening cloaks and gowns. 


summing up of the new silhouette, all that we have said 
applies to evening dresses as well; only more so, for evening 
gowns have been considerably lengthened until most of 
them touch or sweep the floor at some point. As to evening 
necklines, berthas and capelets are considered good style, 
but in general the more trimmed the evening neckline is, 
the less formal the frock, for the decolletage is cut lower in 
the back than ever this season. 

Since the new philosophy of dress is to individualize each 
costume, it follows that you must have the right fabric for 
that particular costune, and to this end the makers of fabrics 
have applied more intensive study than ever before. They 
have marshalled a wide range of woollens and velvets, silks 
and brocades, that classify into groups of supple or stiff 
fabrics, dull and lustrous surfaces, according as the de- 
signer requires to interpret the mood of the garment. 

For sports wear, the jumper top is still the smart accom- 
paniment to the skirt with godets, circular sections or insets, 
or some arrangement of pleated fulness. The smartest 
fabrics will include jersey, wool crépe, and all sorts of light- 
weight woollen weaves, many patterned with the surface 
termed faconne, and many printed in diagonal, checked or 
small all-over designs. 

Tweed is again of the utmost importance as the exponent 
of the informal ensemble, with the coat varying from jacket 
to three-quarter length. Both the contrasting crépe silk 
blouse and the hand-knitted sweater blouse in the tones 
of the tweed are smart, and both are generally chosen to 
give versatility to the outfit. Four-piece suits from Paris 
openings include a knitted sleeveless sweater in addition 
to the blouse, or the more unusual feature of a tweed waist- 
coat. 

The woollén frock also figures very largely in fall fashions 
not only for sports, but for all daytime wear, and favors 
tweed weaves in coat dresses. The belt, by the way, which 
pays more attention to the back than the front of the frock, 
is another departure this season, when many details con- 
centrate in back treatment. 
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There's not the 


least excuse 
for wearing 
unbecoming styles 


ehis season 


by 
ANNE CHILTON 


The ensemble continues as the dominant 
theme in all day and evening fashions. 
Suede-finished woollens, broadcloth, 
velvet, in more formal daytime ensembles 
are accompanied by the blouse of flat 
crépe, crépe satin, or small all-over designs 
in metallic weaves. 


OATSare smartest in the suéde-finished 

fabrics and broadcloth will again en- 
joy a wide popularity. In length, the coat 
varies from the jacket to full length, with 
the greater length of course preferable in 
separate coats. The little fur jacket has, 
however, set a fashion that is expected to 
go much further this season than last. 

The cloth coat takes lavish fur trimmings 
—shawl and Paquin collars, elaborate sleeve treatments, 
and even reverts to bands and borders of fur where the line 
of the coat warrants. It is on such points that one’s personal 
preference must be the final arbiter. The new coat silhouette 
leaves much to your own discretion; while straight lines 
are expected to be in the majority; flares and dipping back 
hemlines are distinctly in keeping with current trends and 
definitely sponsored by the more famous couturiers who 
act as pace makers. 

A rule that proceeds to be proved by certain exceptions 
is: Dull silks for daytime, shiny surfaces for evening. Thus 
flat crépe, canton crépe and crépe marocain have precedence 
for daytime. Satin in supple or slightly stiffened weaves, 
reigns in the evening mode, but not to the exclusion of flat 
crépe. 

Moire is used with particularly happy results in certain 
modifications of the princess silhouette, and in reversions 
to the lines of 1880 for evening wear. Metallic-embroidered 
fabrics are more sheer and lovely than ever, and make their 
appearance in evening gowns and evening wraps. 

Velvet is newest in the panne finish, especially for evening 
gowns and wraps. In afternoon gowns, transparent velvet 
competes with the panne and is the usual version. 

‘Chiffon finds new weaves, not so crépey, that resist the 
tendency to curl, crumple and adapt themselves to the 
mode of voluminous or dipping hemlines. 

Tulle is newest in big-meshed weaves and finds elabora- 
tion in tucks and ruchings, as in Norman Hartnell’s success 
which he quaintly calls ‘‘“Grandma’s Garnets,’”’ and accom- 
panies with a necklace of mock garnets. 


MAY turn to the fall color card with all the anti- 

cipation of a child who opens a paint box, for cclor, 

and brilliant color, is a dominant factor in these new 
fashions. 

It is true that black still holds the key position, and in 

coats and more formal daytime {Continued on page 57} 
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The chesterfield is often at its best in 

front of a window, tf you can give good 

lighting for the evenings by well planned 
lamps. 


THE HOME BUREAU 


Conducted by ANNE ELIZABETH WILSON 


| A aac: ae 
to finish paper for a large double drawing-room, with the 
rooms separated by an arch? 

Are borders used, and should there be a drop ceiling? 
Would that be correct, or is that style out of date? To my 
mind, the gaudy border cheapens, but as the Ladies Aid 
are doing it,.I would like to know what is the proper up-to- 
date way. 

I hope I am not presuming in writing thus. I enclose 
envelope for reply as I am anxious to know very soon. 


you have brought up a question on which decorators 
themselves disagree. At least one of the most conserva- 
tive and gifted women decorators has committed herself 
on the subject of borders—and likes them. Others condemn 
them as pure aesthetic poison, but like Nerissa, I believe 
““"t were better to be seated in the mean,” for there is no 
doubt that they have their uses. 

* For the room you describe, however, which I gather is 
not that of a typical modern house, but one old enough to 
have a high ceiling, I recommend the following treatment. 

As the rooms are to be- used as one, by all means have 
them papered identically. If the walls are high, drop the 
ceiling, allowing two feet of plaster above a narrow molding. 
White or cream is a good finish for this woodwork, even in 
a formal room. Oyster color is also being used a good deal 
now, and is very effective with neutral-toned light papers. 
However, if your workmen are not accustomed to mixing 
to this tint, do not attempt it, as an inexperienced painter 
may very likely produce a dismal grey that no amount of 
good color scheming in the rest of the room can offset. 

I believe your intuition in regard to these rooms was 
correct. ‘‘Up-to-dateness” is neither here nor there in the 
matter of the individual decorating problem. It is a fallacy 
to which many people, whose natural tendencies would 
guide them aright, often succumb. Yet there can be no 
rule of thumb in matters of this kind. We all have to solve 
problems which are set for us by circumstance, and no 
two are alike. 

If you have not yet chosen your paper, you might con- 
sider some of the very good linen or fabric effects in one 
color now being shown. Oatmeal paper has been used for 
years and is still used to excellent effect in light neutral 
tones, but the other has more interest, for its surface, being 
broken by the weave effect, is not so uniform. I should 
not recommend a figured paper for rooms of this type, as 
there is no doubt that you will wish to hang pictures. With 
figured paper, bookshelves, fabric wall-throws, and mirrors 
are about the only possible decoration. 


Cleaning Dining Room Chairs 
I HAVE a dining room table and chairs that badly need 
cleaning or brightening up. They are good wood but 
have been varnished. How will I go about cleaning and 
brightening them up? 





I would like some of those little designs you can buy to 
paste on dressers, chairs and window sills in my bedroom 
—decalcomania—is that what they are called? Where can 
I get these? 


BY LETTER we have sent you the name of the firm 
which sells decalomania transfers. Stencils for painting 
furniture are supplied by The Chatelaine’s Handicraft De- 
partment, numbers 529 and 560. 

It is unfortunate that you have not mentioned the wood 
of which your furniture is made. Probably it is walnut— 
for that was the wood popular at a period which suffered 
much from later coats of varnish! However, as general 
instructions apply to all woods, you might try the following 
rejuvenating process. 

Purchase one of the commercial varnish removers and 
follow directions. When you have got down to the grain 
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The old plan 
of furniture 
and the new. 


of the wood, wash it carefully with good castile soap suds, 
rinse with clean warm water and rub dry. The original 
stain will probably then remain. It may be brought out 
by a light rubbing with some bland oil, such as lemon or 
banana. If there is no stain left in the wood after the 
varnish is removed, stain it lightly with a liquid—not an 
oil stain in the color you wish it to be—walnut, dark oak, 
or mahogany, according to the evidence of the grain. 

Now about the final finish. It is difficult for an amateur 
to varnish successfully, for it requires days of labor, apply- 
ing one coat after another and sandpapering between. 
Good furniture finishers apply as many as six. Therefore, 
if you wish a glossy finish, I should advise you to apply a 
fine transparent lacquer; and when thoroughly dry, wax 
it with white beeswax, and polish faithfully. This gives 
a very clean, good effect. If you prefer a dull finish, plain 
waxing gives a very beautiful soft surface. 


A Living Room Problem 


MAY I have some help with my living room problem? 
I have a high-back, large wicker armchair which does 
not seem to fit in with the rest of the furnishing. Would 
it be possible to use a slip cover on such a chair? Could I 
make it myself, and how would I know the amount of 
material to buy? I also need new side drapes. I had thought 
of cretonne, and have them match chair cover. Or is there 
any other material you might suggest? And the color? 

My room is exceptionally large and difficult to arrange 
the furniture in, as it is cut up by numerous doors and 
windows. It has hardwood floors, taupe rug with blue and 
black in the pattern—not an all-over pattern, quite simple 
—and a touch of flame. There is no fireplace, and the 
verandah runs across door and window. I am enclosing 
plan of room. Could you suggest any changes in placing of 
furniture. In this room, beside the furniture mentioned, 
I have a chesterfield and one chair, plain taupe with walnut 
frame; an old-fashioned desk of walnut with Windsor chair; 
also gate-leg table and bookcase, some oils, a water color 
or two, plain blue portiéres of velours, and cream paper on 
walls. What there is of pattern in this, is most indefinite. 
There are plain cream curtains with tucks at bottom. I 
also have two lamps—a floor lamp with tailored flame shade, 
and a table lamp with cream and blue base, for which I 
would like a suggestion for a new shade. The base is quite 
high, almost a vase shape, about fifteen or sixteen inches. 
And I also have some pieces of copper in this room as well 
as a mirror. (See also page 48) 


This living room proved difficult to arrange, as it is very large 

and cul up with many windows and doors. Miss Wilson’s 

suggested rearrangement is shown in the lower sketch, with 

an easy way lo upholster a wicker chair when it does not fit 
in with the scheme of a room. 
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Canadian Food Series 


A rich promise of Canada 


Number 1 potatoes 


Part the Third 


J. B. SPENCER, B.S.A. 


arketing Canadian Vegetables 


VV, H the growing com- 


plexity of social life, even the 
commonplace garden vegetables 
have become subject to the 
conditions and requirements of 
merchandising practices in 
production, trade and general 
utility. 

A potato, with only an occa- 
sional side dish of another 
vegetable, is no longer considered a complete accompani- 
ment of meat in the principal meal of the day. The potato 
may not have lost prestige, but the use of other vegetables 
has increased to a remarkable degree. A dinner with less 
than two non-starchy vegetables is unusual. The change 
toward their more generous use has been gradual and 
constant and is the result of a growing understanding of the 
purposes and functions of foods. The time is approaching 
for most people, it would seem, when eating to live will, 
be a greater incentive than living to eat. 

A few years ago, a salad was only a warm weather dish. 
Today it is the usual supplement to at least one meal. Here 
the chef is playing an important part, for who is able to 
resist the pleasure of a modern salad that is capable of so 
many delights? 

Human nourishment is warranting and receiving increas- 
ing attention, and no other phase of life is subject to keener 
research. The medical fraternity has constantly revealed the 
need for a better understanding of foods and their uses. 
Schools of dieting were never more popular nor busier than 


A crate of graded cucumbers 


Belose we can intelligently buy our home- 
grown vegetables, we should understand haw 


they reach our table from the fields 


now. A hospital, a boarding school, or a restaurant of any 
importance without a trained dietitian has lost caste. 
Cooking classes in schools and colleges are not only instilling 
into young minds the correct principles of diet, but the 
lessons brought home by the pupils are helping to change the 
domestic practices toward a more generous and varied use 
of the salutary vegetables. Furthermore, the public press 
is alive to the demand for knowledge of foods. Nor have the 
book writers and pamphleteers been idle, as each week sees 
added volumes and bulletins devoted to such subjects as 
calories, vitamines, food combinations, and other nutrition 
problems. From these and other ways, humanity is arriving 
at a more intelligent understanding of the use of many 
kinds of food that a bounteous Nature and the industry of 
man have been able to provide. 
Sources of Supplies 

ABLE vegetables come from two main sources. Im- 

ported stock arriving in carload lots, well packed and 
carried for days in refrigeration, is usually offered by the 
larger stores which prefer to handle goods they can get in 


A standardized vegetable crate 





quantity and according to grades. 
The other source is the local 
market gardener or truck farmer. 
The housewife, sufficiently curi- 
ous to trace her vegetable supply 
back to its origin, would probably 
arrive at a fertile and more or 
less tidy bit of land on which 
would be found a plain and 
comfortable dwelling, a small or, 
perhaps, a spacious greenhouse and a potting shed. A visit 
during the spring months would find ranges of hotbeds with 
glazed or cotton-covered sash. These structures, with the 
open ground of rich soil, the tools and implements, are the 
gardener’s plant and equipment. Still, we have only Mother 
Earth from which must spring the plants that give hope of a 
harvest that someone will buy. To the equipment must be 
added labor, seed, and intelligent direction. To depend 
entirely on hired help, except on the largest plants, would 
leave little profit; and so there is usually found a group of 
boys and girls who are expert in the operations of seeding, 
transplanting, cultivating, weeding, and the hundred and 
one little jobs that call for prompt action at proper times. 
All this without a knowledge of varieties would spell failure, 
for the crops to be grown must not only “‘fill the eye” of the 
purchaser, but afford such satisfaction as will ensure repeat 
orders. 

The gardener will be found to possess one or more horses 
and, perhaps, a tractor and a truck. By industry and 
courtesy he will have built {Continued on page 71} 
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A Tomato Basket 


Fresh, cooked, canned or bottled 
they are equally popular for 


summer or iwinter 
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Stuffed Tomatoes, Baked 


TOMATOES FOR VARIETY 


By RUTH DAVISON REID 


OF isu have climbed the ladder of popularity 
until they are among the most frequently used of our 
vegetables—or to speak more correctly, our fruits. Years 
ago they were looked upon with suspicious glances as 
poisonous. At best they were a garden decoration and the 
first man who tasted a “love apple,” was considered brave 
indeed. But, today, they are listed among our most import- 
ant foods and should be included frequently in our menus 
—not only because they are “good for us,” a doubtful 
recommendation in some people’s eyes, but also because of 
the great variety they can bring to our meals. 

Slices of tomato on lettuce, and stewed tomatoes as a 
dinner vegetable too often are the extent to which they are 
served. But they may appear as the main luncheon dish, as 
an entrée, as a salad course, or in soup, sauce, catsup, 
scalloped dishes or sandwiches—for luncheon, afternoon 
tea, or dinner. Raw, canned, or as soup, prepared either in 
the factory or the home they are a source of variety the 
year round. But September is the month when they appear 
on the Canadian markets in greatest abundance and remind 
us of their menu possibilities. 

Quite aside from their flavor and appearance they enjoy 
the distinction of being rich in the three vitamines A B C 
either when raw or canned—something to make us ponder 
when we remember that vitamines are usually diminished 
by cooking even for short periods. And with the prominence 
that scientists have been giving vegetables and vitamines, 
particularly with regard to children’s diets, we should be 
delighted to know of this convenient source of the familiar 
ABC’’s. For years there was a prejudice against the 
tomato as children’s food, but recently an eminent scientist 
hasshown that one teaspoonful of canned tomato juice can be 
served quite as well as orange juice to babies as young as one 
month, as a source of vitamine C—the one which prevents 


But to return to the consideration of their place in the 
menu for adults —the next time you are wondering what to 
have for a luncheon or supper dish, why not try whole 
tomatoes baked with bacon or curry sauce? 


Baked Tomatoes with Onion and Bacon 


6 Tomatoes 1 Onion 

4 Tablespoonfuls buttered 1 Tablespoonful finely 
bread crumbs chopped green pepper 

6 Slices bacon . 


Scald and peel the tomatoes and put in a greased baking 
dish. Season, and put a very thin slice of onion on top of 
each tomato; sprinkle with the crumbs mixed with the 
green pepper. Bake in a hot oven (425 deg Fahr.) for 20 
minutes, adding the bacon on top of the whole tomatoes for 
the last ten minutes. If the 
bacon is not crisp and brown 
put it under the broiler for a 
moment. 


Baked Tomatoes Curried 


6 to 8 Tomatoes 
1 Cupful thick strained 
tomato 
2 Teaspoonfuls curry 
powder 
2 Tablespoonfuls red currant 
jelly 
4 Tablespoonfuls buttered 
bread crumbs 
3 Talespoonfuls grated 
cheese 
Scald and peel the tomatoes, 
and place in a greased baking 








dish, , Mix the jelly, curry powder, and strained tomato and 
boil until smooth and the jelly is dissolved. Pour over the 
whole t&matoes which have been seasoned. Sprinkle the 
top with the crumbs and cheese, and bake in a hot oven 
(425 deg. Fah.) for 15 to 20 minutes. If desired serve with a 
dish of boiled rice. 

Among the heartiest dishes using tomatoes are those com- 
bined with meat. Ham and tomatoes are quickly cooked 
under the broiler. 


¢ 


Broiled Ham and Tomatoes 


3 Slices ham (full slice) 6 Tomatoes 
1 Tablespoonful mustard 3 Tablespoonfuls vinegar 
2 Tablespoonfuls sugar % Cupful water 


Mix the mustard, sugar, vinegar, and water to a smooth 
paste. Pour over the ham in a shallow pan, and place under 
the broiler. Broil lightly on both sides, basting with the 
sauce. Place the tomatoe: which have been peeled and 
sliced on top of the ham; baste with the sauce in the bottom 
of the pan, and broil for another 8 minutes. Serve on a hot 
platter with the sauce from the pan. Garnish with parsley. 
Do not broil ham too much before covering with the 
tomatoes. — 

Casserole of Beef and Tomatoes uses an inexpensive cut of 
beef and is easily prepared in the oven. 


Casserole of Beef and Tomatoes 


114 Pounds beef (lower 6 Tomatoes peeled and 
round) sliced 
1 Small onion 14 Cupful diced celery 
2 Teaspoonfuls highly 11% Teaspoonfuls salt 
seasoned sauce (Wor- 1 Teaspoonful pepper 
cester or similar sauce) 3 Tablespoonfuls flour 
2 Cupfuls stock or water 


Remove the fat and cut the meat into small cubes, Fry 
the onion, cut in small 
pieces in the fat, add the 
beef and brown it and add 
seasonings, stock (or 
water) and the Worcester 
sauce. Stir in the flour 
which has been rubbed to 
a smooth paste with cold 
water. When it boils up 













pour the mixture into a casserole, cover with sliced tomatoes 
and diced celery. Cook, closely covered in a moderate oven 
for 144 hours. 

Tomato Dumplings may be used as an accompaniment 
to the meat course. 


Tomato Dumplings 


1 Quart tomatoes canned 2 Cupfuls sifted pastry 
1 Teaspoonful salt flour 

1¢ Teaspoonful pepper 4 Teaspoonfuls baking 
2 Teaspoonfuls sugar powder 

1 Tablespoonful butter 14 Teaspoonful salt 

% Cupful milk or water (approximately ) 


Add the seasonings, sugar and butter to the tomatoes and 
bring them to the boil. Make the dumplings by sifting 
together the flour, salt, and baking powder. Cut in the 
butter, and add the liquid to make a soft dough. Drop by 
spoonfuls on the gently boiling tomato, cover the dish 
tightly and cook for 20 minutes, turning just before they are 
done so they will be well coated with tomato. 

Rice combined with tomatoes either fresh stewed, or 
canned is very easily prepared. 


Tomatoes with Rice 


1 Cupful tomatoes 
canned or stewed 
1 Cupful cooked rice 


2 Tablespoonfuls butter 
1 Teaspoonful salt 

14 Teaspoonful pepper 
ly Cupful grated cheese 


Melt the butter, add the tomatoes and seasonings, and 
the cooked rice which has had cold water poured over it to 
separate the grains. Cook together until the rice has 
absorbed the extra moisture on the tomatoes, stir in the 
cheese and when it is melted, serve at once on toast. 

Stuffed tomatoes are always popular whether baked or 
served cold as a salad, and there is practically no end to the 
combinations which can be used as stuffing. 


Stuffed Tomatoes Baked 


6 Medium sized tomatoes 1% Cupful canned corn 
14 Cupful chopped cooked $2 Tablespoonfuls butter 
ham 4 Tablespoonfuls 
\4 Teaspoonful salt buttered crumbs 
Wipe the tomatoes and remove a thin slice from the 
blossom end. Remove the pulp with a teaspoon and sprinkle 
the inside of the tomato shells with salt and invert them 
for fifteen minutes to drain. Mix the corn (from which all 
the milk was drained) with the ham, seasoning and butter, 
and refill the shells. Cover with buttered crumbs and bake 
in a buttered baking dish in a 
hot oven (400 deg. Fahr.) for 20 
minutes. Serve on a hot platter 
garnished with parsley. 


Stuffed Tomatoes with Mush- 
rooms and Bacon 


6 Tomatoes medium size 

3 Slices bacon 

1 Tablespoonful chopped 
onion 

4 Cupful crumbs 

3 Tablespoonfuls chopped 
green pepper 

\% Cupful mushrooms 

l4 Teaspoonful salt 

4 Tablespoonfuls buttered 
crumbs 





Prepare the tomatoes for 
stuffing [Continued on page 57} 
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THE FP ILOT STAR—A story for children 


O.. summer evening, a very long time ago, when the 
world and everything about it was quite new, the Moon 
came up too soon. 

“‘Impossible,”’ I hear someone say. 

No, dear friend; for remember, the world was new; there- 
fore so was the Moon. 

When the Moon rose and found it was quite light instead 
of being dark, she was both frightened and lost.. One thing 
she knew, and it was no comforting thought either! She 
could not stay where she was, because all the celestial 
bodies of any importance had their appointed places. How 
terrible if she should collide with one of them. That big 
star, for instance, or planet—-the Earth as it was called- 
was really not very far away in space. 

She wandered on for a while, meeting no one, until she 
was suddenly startled by a growl, and a voice which said 
crossly: ‘‘Can’t you look where you’re going? You almost 
trod on my tail.” 

*‘Where are you?” asked the Moon anxiously. 
see who is speaking.” 

“Well, weil, look down at your feet. I’m the Little Dog.” 
She looked, and sure enough, almost under her feet, she 
could just see the Little Dog Star. 

“Oh, I’m sorry, but I am lost and could not see my way.” 

“Just like a silly girl to get lost,” sniffed the Dog un- 
graciously, but added more kindly: “If you’d like to rest 
here beside me, you may. You'll be quite safe.” 

The Moon thanked him, and was just beginning to feel 
comfortable when she was almost frightened out of her wits 
by a terrific roar. 

“That’s my master, Orion, the mighty hunter, fighting 
the Bull.”’ The Little Dog pointed proudly in the direction 
of the noise. Yes, there he was, the giant hunter, with a 
great cluster of jewels on his shoulder, and three beautiful 
diamonds in his belt. From where she stood, the Moon 
could see only the right eye of the Bull, and it was flashing 
red. Aldebaran is the name of this star. 

Bidding the Dog good-by, the Moon hurried on, for it 
was now getting late, and would soon be dark. How ever 
was she going to find her right place? She saw a woman 
sitting in a chair, holding her hands up over her head. 
Perhaps she could show her the way, but although she spoke 
very politely, and repeated the question several times, she 
received no answer. The woman stared past her, and the 
only sound she made was a groan. This was Cassiopeia, 
lamenting the fate of her daughter, Andromeda. Andro- 
meda, as perhaps you know, was rescued by Perseus, and 
her Mother should have recovered from the shock by now. 
The poor Moon gave it up at last, and sitting down, began 
to cry bitterly. 


“T don’ 


OW, while all this had been happening, a certain Star 

of no special name or size had been looking on. His 
heart was moved with pity for the Moon in her distress. 
He had always loved and admired her from a distance, but 
had never found the courage to address her. He wished 
ever so hard that he could help her—if only he could move! 
Suddenly he discovered that he could, and losing no time 
in wondering why, he hurried over to her. 


by EDNA M. SCOTT-ELEY 


“I can help you if you will come with me,” he said, adding 
gently: ‘I am so sorry that I could not come before.” 

The Moon thanked him, smiling through her tears. 
Thank goodness, here was someone who knew where he was 
going, and who understood how important it was for her to 
be in her place on time. 

“We have a long way to go, so we must hurry,” said the 
Star, and they hurried as fast as ever they could. Soon the 
Moon, who, of course, was not used to moving around quite 
so much, began to feel tired. The Star was also tired, for he, 
too, was not used to hustling about. At last they both sat 
down to rest—they just couldn’t walk another step. 

The Star was very worried, for he felt that he must get 
his friend home in time. Ah! he had an idea! Excusing 
himself for a moment and promising to come right back, he 
hurried off. The Moon was puzzled as to where he was 
going. Surely he would not desert her! Oh, no! She would 


You can find the stars 
described in this story, 
in our Canadian skies. 


With a book of astronomy to help, it would 
be interesting to pick out the stars mentioned 
in this story. 

In the early autumn, Aldebaran is just 
coming up in the east in the evening sky. 
This beautiful star is the brightest of the 
cluster of stars known as Taurus, the Bull. 
Later in the season, in October, Orion swings 
into view in the eastern sky, and after him 
come the constellations known as the Dogs 

Canis Major and Canis Minor. 

Cassiopeia, the lady in the chair, a constel- 
lation which is between Andromeda and 
Cepheus, is always to be found in our Cana- 
dian skies, for it is so near the north star that 
it never sinks below the horizon in its trip 
around the pole. This group of stars crudely 
resembles a chair—whence its name Cassio- 
peia’s Chair; but it is morerecognizableas a W. 

The Lyre and the Swan are very bright in 
the western sky. The Swan is very easy to 
find by its shape of a cross; it is popularly 
known as the Northern Cross. 

There are, in reality many “pilot stars,” 
depending upon the angle from which you 
view the moon, for she is never in one place 
long enough to stay with any star. 
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have faith in him. Presently he returned, and with him 
came the most beautiful creature she had ever seen. He 
was all white and had the most wonderful pair of silvery 
wings. “This is Pegasus, the Flying Horse,”’ said the Star. 
“He has kindly offered to give us a ride.’””’ The Horse spoke, 
and his voice sounded like a silver bell. 

“T am very glad to be able to help you. I cannot take you 
the whole distance, but you will not have far to go when I 
leave you,”’ he said. 


HE KNELT down, so that they might climb upon his 
back, and when they were settled, away he went. His 
hoofs struck sparks, as he both ran and flew through space, 
and the people on the Earth below thought that they were 
shooting stars. 

They saw many beautiful things on the way. One of the 
most beautiful was a stately ship with a great blazing star 
on its prow—Canopus. They also heard some wonderful 
music, which Pegasus explained came from the Lyre, and a 
high, sweet whistling sound which, he said, was the call of 
the Swan. 

It was now quite dark, and the Moon promptly forgot the 
lovely things about her in her anxiety to reach home. 
Pegasus reassured her by saying that they had only a little 
way to go now. Soon he stopped, and kneeling gracefully, 
bade them dismount. 

Then he showed them which way to go, pointing out a 
spot not far from where they stood. They both thanked 
him for his kindness, and after wishing them good luck he 
wheeled and went galloping back along the road by which 
he had come. 

The two soon reached the place indicated, and sure 
enough, there was the familiar spot. The Moon sighed 
thankfully; she had a few moments of rest and then she 
must start her vigil. 

**How can I thank you?” asked the Moon. “If it had not 
been for you and your friend, I think I should never have 
reached here at all. 

The Star was about to reply when they were both sur- 
prised by a bright flashing light that appeared suddenly 
before them. It was the Angel Guardian of the skies, and 
the light which flashed came from his helmet, which was of 
pure gold. 

The Star trembled. Was he going to be punished for 
leaving his post? His fears were soon dispelled, however, 
for the Angel, turning to him with a smile, said: 

“Tremble not, little friend, I have seen all that hap- 
pened. It was I who gave you the power to move, and you 
used that power wisely. This is your reward—from now on 
you shall be known as the ‘Pilot Star,’ and shall stand at 
the right hand of the Moon always. Thus you may guard 
her, and be within speaking distance of her forever.” 

Stretching out his hand he touched the Star, who in- 
creased in brightness instantly, and then he vanished. 

If you will go out on a clear moonlit night, when the 
Moon is high overhead, you will see the Pilot Star at right 
angles to the moon. He is the only star who is not outshone 


by her. 
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2s upon a time, the average mother put lunch pails 
into her children’s hands, pushed them thankfully out of the 
house at eight-thirty, with strict injunctions to go straight 
to school, and considered her duty toward their education 
done. There was the matter of school taxes, of course, to be 
met with as good a grace as possible; and there was the duty 
of attending the occasional Friday afternoon concert, 
always with the pleasant certainty that our own children 
said their “‘piece’’ with far greater effect than any others. 
Beyond this—nothing. 

By nine o’clock every morning the children were out of 
sight and out of mind. Time enough to worry about them 
when they were playing in the back yard after four, and 
liable at any moment to fall off the fence, or escape to the 
enthralling dangers of the street. 

In those days, we considered that what went on behind 
the four walls of a school was none of our business. If our 
sons did not seem to be progressing at school, we discussed 
the two obvious alternatives—strapping the boys, or firing 
the teacher. The home and the school, the two all-important 
factors in a child’s life, had little understanding, small 
sympathy, and no co-operation between them. 

But all that, happily, is in the past. The Home and 
School Club movement, beginning comparatively a few 
years ago, has bridged the chasm between these two great 
educational forces for the child. It is today an international 
federation, with a remarkable record of achievement behind 
it, and limitless fields of service in the years ahead. 


[FF YOU could have slipped with me into one school house, 
on a recent evening, you would have found, not empty 
darkness, but a blaze of light, and the hearty laughter, 
snatches of song, and whistling of a group of men working in 
holiday mood. Fathers, all of them—hammering stands on 
wooden horses; painting new schoolgir! com- 
plexions on faded dolls; tacking on yellow 
wigs; decorating toy wagons; enjoying them- 
selves immensely making toys for the orphans’ 
home and the children’s wards in the hospital. 

Some time previously a call had gone out 
for toys. The appeal had been made through 
the school to the children, and in consequence 
of awakened interest and the close contacts 
brought about by the Home and School Club 
of the community, the parents and children 
responded whole-heartedly. Children gave of 
their toys—mothers sewed new dolls clothes, 
and fathers gave of their evening leisure to get 
together, and mend the broken toys with that 
magic touch which so many fathers possess. 

It is an incident typical of the new outlook; 
an example of the new realization that the 
relationship between the home, the school and 
the child, is like an inverted isosceles triangle, 
the apex being the point at which the parent 
and teacher meet, their influence extending 
to the child at the opposite ends of his daily 
experience. 

The child—the child—always the child! It 
is this common focus of intense interest which 
has perhaps accounted for the astonishing 
growth of the Home and School movement. 
All petty and personal interests have been 
submerged in the interest of the children, and 
in this concentration, parents and teachers, 
and through them the communities in general, 
have come to have a new vision and a new 
idea of that beautiful goal suggested by 
Frances Hodgson Burnett when, “‘One genera- 
tion, one entire generation of all the world of 
children, understood as they should be, loved 
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To Serve the Child 


Parents and teachers have made this the 
powerful focus of interest in the great 


work of the Home and School Clubs 
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by ELIZABETH HOPE 


as they ask to be . . . and developed as they might be, 
would more than bring the millenium.” 

A glorious vision that—a vision which is being worked for 
in the magnificent schools of a great city, where educationa! 
movies, music, and special scholarships are made possible 
for the children—down through all the grades and classifica- 
tions of schools, to the little ‘“‘S.S. Number 14,”’ where the 
triumphant completion of months of work may mean just 
the provision of hot cocoa with the lunches brought from 
home in winter. Only hot cocoa at noon—yet the attaining 
of that goal has meant closer co-operation between the 
young teacher and the scores of parents in the district. She 
has been able to discover why some of the children have 
particular difficulties; what special handicaps they face at 
home. The parents, sharing with her an intense and newly 
comprehensive interest in the education of their children, 
have been able to get beyond the sole contact of ““G’morning 
Teacher !”"—have been able to discuss the needs of their 
children; to find out what the teacher’s viewpoints are; to 
work in unison with her. The net result of the moment may 
be only hot cocoa—but what a wealth of understanding 
between the homes and the school-house has been promoted 
in the attainment of it! 


IERHAPS the greatest work of the Home and School 

Club movement is the most intangible—that of creating 
public opinion. 

This is a vague and shadowy work, which, however, has 
the most important part to play in the promotion of any 
improvement or development. Look for instance, at the 
striking example of Auxiliary Classes, perhaps the most 
interesting educational development in recent years, since 
it marks the “beginning of the end” of standardized educa- 
tion. It is the opening wedge, in that it takes cognizance of 
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the fact that all children have not the same brain capacity, 
and that you cannot crowd a room with sixty children, 
teach them all the same things at the same speed, and expect 
identical success. Some are, of necessity, slower. Some can 
do beautiful manual work, and are hopeless failures at 
mathematics. In days past these children, very slightly 
sub-normal as regards mental age, were dropped, because 
they could not ‘‘keep up with their class.’ They were dubbed 
as failures, and struggled hopelessly against this stigma all 
their lives. 

The Auxiliary Classes give special training for these 
children, under teachers of more than average ability, 
sympathy and understanding. So successful have they been, 
that in London, Ontario, a class has been started for the 
“geniuses’’—those children who are above the average 
in mentality. So that educational tendencies are thus work- 
ing from both ends in toward the great mass of children. 

But while Auxiliary Classes are obviously doing remark- 
able work, the Board of Education found a great deal of 
difficulty in launching such a class in some communities. 
Parents, in fear of the stigma ‘“‘mentally-deficient,”” would 
refuse to allow their children to join, and would actually 
leave them to struggle in the ordinary class, with a certainty 
of failure, rather than enter an Auxiliary Class. 

Without the Home and School Clubs, it is doubtful 
whether these classes would have met with the remarkable 
success which they have. For without the clubs, the teachers 
would not reach the parents effectively to explain the need 
and the purpose of the Auxiliary Classes. In one town in 
which the attempt was made, one of the Town Council, 
present at a meeting to discuss the matter, insisted on 
referring to the suggestion for ‘‘feeble-minded” children, 
despite constant correction. The daily paper repeated the 
word next morning in its account of the meeting. It will 
be many many years before public opinion can 
be moulded enough to overcome the antagon- 
ism aroused in that town. But the Home and 
School Club is tackling it. 

In other communities, the Clubs having 
met with the teachers, listened to the great 
need for such classes, seen, perhaps, actual 
demonstrations which test the mental age of 
children, and understanding the situation, 
have set to work to mould the general opinion 
of the community to foster the work of 
Auxiliary Classes. The result has been that 
they are meeting with astonishing success, 
and doing a big work in fitting children for 
useful and successful lives. 


ENTAL and Medical, Inspection in the 

Schools stand for another milestone of 
achievement in the work of the Clubs, and 
another illustration of the need for creating 
and moulding public opinion. In these en- 
lightened days it may seem difficult to 
imagine that any parents would object—but 
there has been very definite antagonism in 
many cases. 

“What right have you to monkey about 
with my son’s teeth?” was the indignant query 
of many irate mothers, interviewing the luck- 
less teacher. ‘‘That’s my business. You 
attend to his spelling, and I’ll attend to his 
teeth!” 

The Home and School Clubs by instructing 
and demonstrating the need for regular dental 
and medical inspection, by bringing together 
the parents and the teachers, to discuss the 
whole situation in mutual sympathy, have 
introduced both (Continued on page 52) 
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SUITS 


Here’s pleasant work for the long autumn evenings 
hy EDITH PITT 


“Rs other day I walked into a room where a friend of 
mine was playing the piano. She stopped as soon as she 
saw me, and exclaimed, ‘‘My dear, where did you get that 
sweet hat?’ It was one I had crocheted myself, of golden 
yellow silk and fawn twist, to match the coloring of my 
frock. When I told her I had made it myself, she said, 
womanlike, “You didn’t! Aren’t you clever!’ 

I did not contradict her, as we all long to be thought 
clever—but it was really one of the simplest things imagin- 
able to make, as you will find out if you follow directions. 

My friend was being married, and I asked her if she 
would like one for her trousseau. No woman refuses an 
offer like that; so presenting me with a pattern of the 
material that her ‘‘going-away” frock is made of, she said, 
“Something to go with that. But how much will it cost, 
because I have already paid $15 for a hat to travel in, but 
cannot imagine anything more comfortable than one like 
yours.” 

“31.15 in silk,” I said, and left her astonished, while I 
went to town and bought two hanks of beige cable silk. 

There are few hats that are more comfortable for a 
railway journey, motoring, or for a boat trip, as well as 
tennis, golf, and general sports wear. They are ideal for 
children going to school, and if made of wool are warm and 
smart for winter wear. I have even worn one to a wedding 
where it was greatly admired. They can be made to match 
any frock, sweater, or suit, for very little. One cost me only 
15 cents. Let me tell you how to make them. 


Crocheted Hat 


Two hanks of cable silk at 59 cents each, or one hank of 
cable silk and six skeins of twist in contrasting color, and 
bone crochet hook size No. 2, are all that you require. The 
stitch is plain double crochet. 

Commence with chain of four, join, then crochet round 
and round in rows. 

First row: Increase 1 stitch on every stitch of chain. 

Second row: Increase 1 stitch on every stitch. 

Third row: Increase 1 on every second stitch. 

Fourth row: Increase 1 on every third. 

Fifth row: Increase 1 on every fifth stitch, same for sixth 
and seventh rows, then increase 1 on every tenth for the 
next 10 rows, increase 1 on every twentieth for next 8 rows. 

Do not increase for next 18 or 25 rows according to the 
size of your head. Crochet 2 more rows very tightly, and 
there should be 120 to 132 stitches around. 

For the brim, crochet a row increasing 1 on every third 
stitch. Second row, increase 1 every tenth stitch and then 
just crochet without increasing for as many rows as will 
make the brim as wide as you want it. Draw the thread 
through, and end it off by taking a few stitches with a 
darning needle. 

Do not make the hat too loose, as it stretches just a little 
when worn. 

Put an ornament at the side, or you may like a flower, or 
some fancy work. Cross-stitch in color is very effective. 
You can turn the brim up or down. Hats made in contrast- 
ing colors are very smart. 


The Knitted Suit 


NCE you have mastered the art of making a vividly 
O colored little crochet hat to match each of your frocks 
and sweaters, you will want to begin work on a suit. It is 
really not difficult at all, and if you have crocheted evenly 
and carefully, you will be more than delighted with the 
finished suit. Many women feel that such an undertaking 


Two variations in the same theme—a crochet hat 
that is very simple to make, and very comfortable 
and becoming to wear. 


would necessitate too much time, but it is astonishing how 
quickly it is finished. I worked at mine while travelling in 
the trains, talking to friends of an evening, or picked it up 
when I wanted to think out problems. 

For size 38, you will require about 25 to 30 balls of wool. 
Watch for the bargains. I picked up the wool for mine— 
brown with a white silk thread—at a bargain counter one 
morning for 5c. a ball. Always get rather more than is 
necessary, aS no two shipments are in exactly the same 
shade, and stores will not guarantee to match it, and will 
always take back the balls you do not use. For fall. wear, 
2 ply wool is good, but for winter wear, 3-ply is warmer. 
Charming suits can be made from cable silk, but it is, of 
course, more expensive. You will need approximately 22 
hanks of silk. 

A bone crochet hook size No. 5 or 6 is the best one to use. 


The Skirt 


Commence with a chain of 130 stitches, crochet 3 more, 
for turning. Always crochet 3 for turning. 

The stitch is treble stitch all through. 

Crochet 12 rows of treble stitch, then measure this with 
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one of your skirts and see that it is about one inch shorter 
than you want it when finished. You may crochet tightly 
or loosely, so check up in this way. The skirt drops a trifle 
and the inch allows for that. Crochet a straight piece for 
130 to 136 rows according to the width of your skirt of size 
of your hips. Join it with buttons, put it on a slip top and 
the skirt is finished. Do not press it. 


The Coat 


For the coat it is best to have a coat pattern cut on paper 
to check up by. 

Crochet chain of 130 stitches—again always crochet 3 
chain for turning and keep lower edge of coat even. 

Crochet 12 rows of treble stitch, increasing 1 on every 
last stitch of every second row at top. This shapes the neck. 

On twelfth row at top crochet 21 chain; this allows 3 
for turn. 

Decrease 1 on first stitch for 18 rows, which shapes the 
shoulder. 

Then crochet back double crochet for 30 stitches. 

Decrease 1 on every row for next 10 rows. Crochet 4 
rows without decreasing, then increase 1 on every row for 
4 rows and crochet 39 chain—this allows 3 for turning— 
and you have the armhole shaped. 

Increase 1 on every row for 18 rows for back shoulder; 
crochet 12 rows without increasing or decreasing for back 
of neck, then decrease 1 on every row for 18 rows for other 
shoulder. 

Turn with 1 chain, crochet double crochet for 36 stitches, 
decrease 1 on every row for 4 rows: 4 rows without increas- 
ing or decreasing, then increase 1 in every row for 10 rows 
for other armhole. : 

Crochet 33 stitches and increase 1 on every row for 18 
rows for other front shoulder. Turn with 1 chain and 
crochet 18 double crochet, decrease 1 on every second row 
for 12 rows for neck. 


The Sleeve 


Crochet 9 chain, turn and crochet treble for one row. 

Second row: Increase 1 at top and 9 chain at bottom. 

Third row: Increase 1 at top, turn and increase 1 at top 
and 31 chain at bottom. Turn, increase 2 at top, turn, 
increase 1 at top and 9 chain at bottom. 

Next row: Increase 2 at top, turn, increase 1 at top and 
21 chain at bottom. 

Next row: 1 at top, turn, increase 1 at top and 58 chain. 

Continue with this number for 12 rows, increasing only 1 
at top on each row. Keep bottom of sleeve even now. This 
gives you half the shaped sleeve. 

Crochet the other half, decreasing where you increased 
on the other side. 

Make 2 sleeves the same. Join the seams up by machine, 
also the shoulder seams and machine sleeve into armhole. 


The Collar 


Crochet chain of 19 stitches, which allows for turning. 
Crochet 48 rows straight and machine to neckline. 
The coat needs 6 buttons and the skirt 8. 
Two yards of lining for the coat, and the suit is made, 
(Continued on page 48) 


This suit which is very good-looking for sports and general 
wear, is very easy and inexpensive to make. Full directions 
are given in this article. 
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WN OT only Claire went to college, but Audrey, tco, asit 
turned out! At first, we told ourselves that a bachelor’s 
hood for the older girl would be all that we could possibly 
afford, and we quite expected to tighten our belts an inch or 
two each year before the coveted rabbit-skin hung in the 
family wardrobe. That was in 1920, when potatoes at a 
dollar a peck still haunted the halls—or was it the cells?—of 
memory, and the noun “‘butter” was invariably qualified by 
the adjective ‘“‘golden.”’ 

Our circumstances were in that dubious condition mis- 
called ‘‘moderate”; but ambition soared within us. So 
when Claire was graduated, we asked ourselves if it were 
quite fair to expect Audrey to bask in the academic aura 
surrounding her older sister? Audrey had brains, too, it 
developed. She could likewise appreciate the higher levels 
of college life, the increased resources, the finer associations. 
For her, too, libraries and little theatres, choral clubs and 
“gym” facilities had their appeal. 

Perhaps we couldn’t have done it but for the fact that, a 
year after her graduation in 1924, Claire began to earn 
almost twice as much as she could have made on entering 
any career from the secondary schools. She helped us out 
with Audrey, whose degree is due in 1929. 

We are methodical souls. Instead of idly wondering how 
we had accomplished the feat, and how much it had “‘set us 
back” in dollars and cents, we took down nine of the little 
diary and account books which stretch back in an unbroken 
row, and we did some figuring. We nearly called this 
article “Financing the Sweet Girl Graduate,” but don’t 
wish to dwell entirely on the money side of the question. 


Fisst. we marshalled the various items of college expen- 
diture into four main columns: Fees—Pocket-money— 
Books—Clothes. There were interesting and, in some 
cases, unexpected results from this survey. For instance, 
on striking an average for Claire’s wardrobe during the four 
important years, we found that $164 was the modestsum 
that met her needs. What was our surprise to discover that 
$164 yearly supplied Audrey’s outfit also! It soon appeared 
that a fairly constant sum figured in each of the four 
columns. 

Books were not so clearly accounted for, a few having 
come out of the pocket-money in all the years. Yet for each 
girl, buying judiciously at secondhand book bureaus, a sum 
of $10 to $17 expended in October purchased the requisite 

Claire’s annual supply of pocket -money averaged $101; 
Audrey’s, $86. We concluded that Claire had been the more 
extravagant of the two, and expected to find her total 
expenses outweigh Audrey’s. But in this we were mistaken, 
for at Audrey’s entrance the fees had risen. 

The University of Toronto fee—formerly $40—is now 
$75, and additional college fees have nearly doubled the 
former total; so that, adding the charge for final examina- 
tions payable in March, Claire’s average annual fee bill was 
$58 and Audrey’s, $106. 

On comparing the cost of tuition at the various Canadian 
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Universities, it is clear that no great disparity exists. Of the 
four large Ontario centres, Toronto and McMaster Univer- 
sity, Toronto, and Western University, London, set their 
Arts fee at $75, the London institution adding $10 to the 
cost of an honor course. Queen’s University, Kingston, asks 
a fee of $70. 

The University of Alberta, Edmonton, charges $60 to 
students in her college residences, $70 to non- residents. The 
fee in Arts at the University of New Brunswick, Fredericton, 
is $70. At the British Columbia centre, Vancouver, it is 
$100. At McGill University, Montreal, the sessional charge 
reaches $125, but this sum seems rather more inclusive of 
incidentals than the tuition fees at the colleges already cited. 

Three of the remaining Canadian seats of learning 
Winnipeg, Saskatoon, and Dalhousie—operate on a unit or 
class system, which seems to work out in Manitoba at from 
$65 to $78 for the full course session; the Saskatchewan 
college falling below this total, with a charge of $6 per 
class; and the Nova Scotian institution no doubt exceeding 
it with a fee of $22.50 to $30 per class, according to whether 
or not laboratory practice is involved. 

All colleges levy incidental! tolls—library and gymnasium 
fees, “caution money,” examination charges, union or 
society dues—running from $10 or $15 up to $27 or over. 
But in all cases, how moderate is the outlay for the advan- 
tages enjoyed! 

Frem these figures it would seem that a 
yearly expenditure of approximately $360 
to $400 will now provide for the upkeep of a girl 
at college, when the student lives at home. For 
the out-of-town girls who live, two in a room, 
at a college residence, something over $300 
must be added for board and lodging. The 
accommodation noted costs rather less than 
this sum, but a girl in residence uses more 
pocket-money and spends a trifle more on 
clothes. Claire had two years of residence life 
and Audrey one; hence we speak from actual 
experience. 

Undoubtedly, this very modest budget could / 
be reduced still further by the very serious or Lal 
elderly maiden, to whose dogged ambition a 
degree represents the cultural apex of a pyramid | 
of earnest economy. But we do not recommend b 
a cut in our estimates. For to the average co-ed ©. 
a class-pin or two, a crest on her blazer-pocket, 
pennants interspersed with the team photos 
on her bedroom wall—and perchance a ukulele!—mean 
very much. 

In the final year the expense of college life is undoubtedly 
somewhat higher, in spite of the fact that the seniors are 
feted by all the other years. For there are the graduation 
photographs which must be exchanged between ‘“‘pals” of 
the class; there is rather more need for ornate apparel, 
culminating in the live question of a graduation frock. And 
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whether or not the maiden acquires a mortar-board and 
gown of her own in this, her senior year, she must pay the 
charge for her degree—a charge that varies from $5 in 
Saskatchewan and Nova Scotia to $20 in British Columbia 
with $10 as a fair average obtaining in Ontario and 
Manitoba. 

Also, though bouquets at some colleges no longer grace the 
procession of graduates across the campus, they are seen to 
flourish very prettily at the post-ceremonial garden party; 
and no matter what floral creations arrive from. swains ol 
the year, a certain tradition attaches to the family offering 
which makes it important above all the rest. Therefore, 
proud parents throng the florists’ shops, regardless of the 
fact that hothouse roses in early June are nearly worth their 
weight in gold, and that daughter has usually an apprentice- 
ship of some sort to serve before she is fitted for her future 
calling. 

The courses in Household Science, Social Service, and a 
few others, fit directly for the chosen occupation, but to 
enter teaching another year of training is necessary. The 
graduate who desires to enter the business world is wise if 
she takes the orthodox business course. She will complete 
it in record time. 

To aid in choosing a career some colleges hold vocational! 
“talks” for the fourth-year girls. Experience in journalism 
may be obtained through service on the various college 
magazines and newspapers. 

With this general survey of the question and 
the foregoing totals to form, as we hope, a 
reassuring background for other families of 
moderate means, let us approach a few aspects 
of college life for girls which years of experience 
have brought to light. 


HE question of allowances is a burning one. 

We have tried three methods: (1) Supplying 

the cash when asked for it. (2) After paying the 

main expenses, making an allowance for small 

extras of $2 per week, and supplementing this 

as occasion required. (3) Handing over in 

October, a lump sum of $400 along with an 

expense book and a sample budget, compiled 

\ in the light of the several years’ survey before 

mentioned. We are now trying this last plan 

for the first time in Audrey’s final year. So far, 

it has worked very well and is certainly saving 

trouble. Audrey’s fees are all paid, her books 

assembled, and she is aiming to keep inside of 

her dress and pocket-money allowances with an eye to 

expenses in the spring. In fact, we recommend this course 
when it is possible to pursue it. 

Tothe thoughtful parent, one of the most encouraging 
signs of the age is that labor has become not only a fashion 
but a passion. Gone are the days when college people 
loafed through the summer at beach resorts. Even before 
the war, the male student {Continued on page 61} 
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A lovely young Parisian -American 


reveals the French philosophy of Beauty 


OVELY young Parisian—welcome to 

America! Born and bred in France, 

you bring its sunshine in your smile. As 

the bride of a New Yorker of distinguished 

name and family, your pretty ways and 
sparkling wit have won all hearts. 


You are so beautiful, with your golden 
hair and laughing brown eyes and your 
flawless fair skin sun-tanned to coppery 
sheen. A true “October blonde”! Fell us 
your French philosophy of beauty! What is 
the secret of your inimitable charm? 


“This is our rule,” says Mrs. Gifford 
Pinchot II: “Be alw ays meticulously 
groomed, toujours soignée! For beauty in 
France is chic, and chic is smartness, sim- 
plicity, fastidious perfection of detail. 

“Yet, after all, it is to your clever America 
that we owe four wonderful ways to guard 
our loveliness—simply, swiftly, surely.” 

Delightedly the young Parisian an- 
nounced her discovery: 

“Just the four steps of Pond’s Method 
—faithfully followed every day and never 
omitted—will keep one’s skin exquisitely 
smooth and fresh and clear. & 

“The Cold Cream for immaculate cleans- 
ing is the best I have found anywhere. The 
dainty Cleansing Tissues are the perfect 
way to remove cold cream. The perfumed 
Skin Freshener to tone and firm the skin 
bestows the gift of youth, and the de- 
licious Vanishing Cream for powder base 


(right) She is enchanting in evening dress, 
with her lovely neck and arms. Her Lanvin 
frock is of ivory taffeta and tulle. 


(below) On her Florida honeymoon, this 
young Parisian discovered the delights of 
deep-sea fishing. A keen sportswoman, she 
rides, drives, swims and dives superbly. 





keeps your skin like velvet. In all the 
world,” she summed it all up with her flash- 
ing smile, “nothing is finer or purer than 
Pond’s four delightful preparations.” 


RS. PINCHOT adds an illustrious 
new name to the long list of beautiful 
women, distinguished for their elegance in 
the exclusive circles of America and Europe, 
who are devoted users of Pond’s. They 
follow these four steps of Pond’s Method: 


Durinc THE pAY—First, for complete 
cleansing, generously apply Pond’s Cold 
Cream over your face and neck, patting 
with quick caressing upward and outward 
strokes, letting the fine oils penetrate every 
pore. Do this several times and always 
after exposure. 

SEconD—wipe away all cream and dirt 
with Pond’s Cleansing Tissues. They are so 
much softer, more absorbent —such a sav- 
ing of laundry and towels. 


Tuirp—soak cotton with Pond’s Fresh- 
ener and briskly dab your skin to banish 
oiliness, close pores, tone and firm, and pre- 
serve the youthful contour of your face 
and throat. 

Last—smooth on Pond’s Vanishing 
Cream for powder base and exquisite finish. 


Ar Beptime—cleanse your skin thor- 
oughly with Cold Cream and wipe away 
with Tissues. The coupon brings trial sizes 
of all four preparations. Try them! 
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Beautiful Mrs. Girrorp Pincuot II was recently married to the young 
American scientist and sportsman of this distinguished family. She was 
Mademoiselle Fanine Voisin of Paris, daughter of the famous French “ in- 
dustriel.” A radiant October blonde, her golden hair and laughing brown eyes 
contrast swith her flawless fair skin. Imagine this lovely coloring set aff by the 
splendor of this Russian evening coat of crimson velvet embroidered in gold! 


(left) Pond’s four delightful prepara- 
tions—famous Two Creams, Cleans- 
ing Tissues for removing cold cream, 
and Skin Freshener to banish oiliness 
after cold cream cleansing. 


SEND, o¢ FoR Ponp’s 4 Propucts 





Ponp’s Extract Co. or Canana, Ltp. 
Dept. W, 167 Brock Ave., Toronto, Ontario 


Name 


Street - — 





City- Se ee eee 


All rights reserved by Pond’s Extract Co 
of Canada, Ltd 
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oT . value of rice as a food of high nutritional content 
has been largely overlooked by housewives in northern 
countries. Producing as we do a large amount of the world’s 
supply of wheat, corn and potatoes, we depend upon these 
foodstuffs for our starch. Indeed, in the majority of house- 
holds the standard single article of food for the evening 
meal is the potato. As a treat and a great change, once ina 
while, we will substitute macaroni. Then we wonder why 
our meals lack variety, why cooking isso monotonous, why 
the family is uninterested in eating the proper food! We 
ponder ways and means to get father and the children up 
in time to have a really good breakfast, when every morning 
we offer them the same old things—toast, over and over and 
over again; bacon and eggs, perhaps. We insist upon the 
children eating their cereal, which is frequently oats or 
wheat in some form, and milk. 

There is nothing wrong about these foods; in fact, they 
stand high in food value. We like them, but we would like 
them all the better for a change now and then. The trouble 
is to find substitutes as good, as wholesome and as filling, 
for the smaller expenditure of money. Let us consider the 
comparative properties of rice, potatoes, oatmeal and wheat. 

Dietitians tell us that at least three-fifths of the food we 
need for energy and heat should be in the carbohydrate 
group. Chemically, carbohydrates are composed of oxygen, 
carbon and hydrogen, three elements which are absolutely 
necessary to the system. The hydrogen and oxygen are 
combined as they are in water, and form the “hydrate” of 
the partnership; hence “carbohydrate.” Carbohydrates— 
the starches and sugars are the foods so designated—are 
supplied almost exclusively by the vegetable kingdom in 
fruits, grains and vegetables. Therefore we must ‘have 
some of the foods, mentioned in the above paragraph, in 
our daily dietary. 

Rice contains 88 % carbohydrates, 7.5% protein, 3.3 % 
mineral] salts. ° 

Potatoes contain 21 % carbohydrates, 2 % protein, 0.7 % 
salts. 

Oatmeal contains 63 % carbohydrates, 8 % protein, 3 % 
salts. 

Wheat contains 68 % ccrbohydrates, 12 % protein, 3 % 
salts. This is the content of the usual white bread made 
from wheat. 

On the basis of caloric, or heat and energy-giving content, 
two-thirds of a cupful of cooked rice is equal to a medium 
large potato, to three-fourths of a cupful of cooked oatmeal, 
one and one-fourth slices of bread made from wheat flour, 
to three-fourths of a cupful of cooked macaroni. Each of 
these foods is about one hundred calories in heat and 
energy value. 


HE rice breakfast cereals which have been cooked by a 
special process and toasted, differ somewhat from 
ordinary boiled rice. This toasted rice averages about 1,800 
calories to the pound, slightly over 100 calories per ounce. 
The usual package as sold in grocery stores contains six 
ounces and provides about ten average servings. As this is 


The 


served with cream or milk and fruit in estimating the 
caloric value of such a dish we would have to take these 
articles into account. 

The great value of the rice breakfast cereal lies not so 
much in its caloric content as in its high digestibility. 
Through the toasting process this form of carbohydrate has 
been dextrinized, that is, converted into the form most 
easily digested and assimilated by the system. We give 
toast to invalids and convalescents because the starch has 
been dextrinized and requires less energy from the digestive 
organs. When you consider that the process of digesting the 
food that we eat calls on about seventy per cent of the blood 
in the body for a longer or shorter period of time varying 
with the degree of digestibility of various foods, it is easy 
to see how we may lighten the strain by employing foods 
easily digested. When the system is being taxed, as in 
recuperating from an illness, or in concentration upon 
problems of business or household management, or, as with 
children and adolescents, with rapid growth, it is wise to 
plan certain meals which require a minimum of energy for 
digestion and assimilation. 

A large serving of dextrinized cereal with milk is an 
excellent choice for breakfast. When it is further augmented 
by fruit—fresh, canned or dried fruits stewed—such a meal 
satisfies nearly all the dietary requirements in itself. 


REAKFAST is a delicately complex meal and should be 

treated with far more consideration than it usually 
receives. The digestive system has been resting for twelve 
hours usually. A condition resembling that of a short fast 
is established: note the name “‘break-fast.”” The stomach 
is in no condition to utilize large amounts of heavy foods 
demanding long and careful handling. On the 
other hand, the body is in need of food. If 
breakfast is too light or dispensed with, as we 
so often do nowadays, the nerves suffer from 
starvation and bring about irritability and 
other unnecessary evils. A starvation acidosis 
is likewise established and lays a foundation 
for hyperacidity of the stomach, malnutrition, 
bilious attacks and other little ailments that 
mean lowered vitality and impaired efficiency. 
The safe course between the danger of indi- 
gestion from over-heavy and unsuitable food 
on the one side, and that of semi-starvation 
on the other, lies in the well-chosen 
breakfast which is eaten slowly and 
thoroughly masticated. 

Suppose that immediately upon 
arising you have a glass of orange 
juice or hot water with a dash of 
lemon as a tonic. By breakfast time 
you are ready for something sub- 
stantial. Would you like a bowl of 
well-cooked prunes, topped with a 
serving of toasted rice grains and 
surrounded by thin cream? Perhaps 
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you would like bananas sliced and arranged in little discs 
over a mound of little golden globules. Or sliced canned 
peaches in their own juice. Try the fragrant raspberry, 
fresh and cool from the ice-box. If your digestion is good, 
you may have strawberries or peaches; but the practice of 
combining carbohydrate foods with acid fruits is frowned 
upon by some of the best dietitians. If you do have such a 
dish, do not load it with sugar. This causes fermentation in 
the ‘innards,’ and thereby causes trouble. You will find 
that cooking your stewed dried fruits in their own juices 
without sugar, very slowly, after at least twelve hours 
soaking, is infinitely better than preparing them with the 
sugar. They are more wholesome and more economical and 
taste just as good. But if you must have some sweetening 
on your cereal, try honey. The ancients knew whereof they 
spoke when they pictured Paradise with ‘milk and honey 
flowing.” It is a wholesome sweet and will not impair the 
good work of a well-chosen cereal. 

If you want a rather hearty breakfast on a cold morning, 
try augmenting your dish of cereal with this Fig Mar- 
malade. 


Fig Marmalade 


14 Teaspoonful of grated 
lemon rind 
16 Teaspoonful of grated 


Y4 lb. of cooking figs 
2 Cupfuls of water 
2 or 3 One-inch pieces 


of ginger orange rind 
1 Tablespoonful of corn- 1 Tablespoonful of lemon 
starch juice 


1 Tablespoonful of butter 

Cut the figs into small pieces, simmer gently 
and add the ginger. Make the cornstarch into a 
paste with a little cold water and stir into hot 
mixture. Add the fruit rinds. Cook 
slowly ten minutes and add the butter 
and lemon juice. Serve hot or cold, with 
or without cream. 

This is very good served on plain 
boiled rice for breakfast, or with riee 
pudding for a dinner dessert. Note that 
no sugar is used in this recipe. It is 
wholesome and digestible and has the 
further advantage of keeping up the 
alkalinity of the blood. 

A nice change with your toasted rice 
kernels is dates. Six medium size dates 
furnish as much working force as a large 
potato or three one-half inch slices of 
bread, and they are rich in iron and other 
minerals. 

For a really good lunch, 
good from every point of view, 
give the children a serving of 
thick [Continued on page 54} 
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Illustrating Suite No. 330—Genuine Walnut 


A delightful arrangement of Solid and five-ply Oriental Walnut, with Bird's-eye 
Maple Panelling and Black and White Inlays. 
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Rooms furnished by McLagan afford the hostess that 
assurance of correct design and acknowledged elegance, 
which means so much when critical, and not always 
friendly, eyes are appraising the home. 









If your furniture bears the well-known shop-mark of 
McLagan, you are at ease, fully assured that beauty and 
refined taste can go no further. In McLagan-built furni- 
ture there is that touch of distinction, constructional 
precision and thoroughness in finish which has made 
the name “McLagan” symbolical of the finest concep- 
tions of keen minds and the best efforts of skilled 
craftsmen in the creation of home environment. 




















Look for this shop-mark in every 
McLagan creation. It is the identifi- McLagan furniture is priced to enable those of modest 
cation of ane ap rat means to adorn their homes with furnishings of charac- 
careyvu vatismanshi » endurin ° ot x . - 
to careful craf ome p § ter and individuality and may be obtained from repre- 
beauty and sound value. 
sentative dealers throughout Canada. 


Visitors to the Canadian National 

Exhibition are cordially invited to 

viel the Mclegen Geplays: in the The McLagan Furniture Co., Limited 
Manufacturers’ Building and the ? 

Music Building. Stratford - + Canada 
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THE FAMILY PURSE 


Turning your tihinis thio cash 


HEN a woman launches an 

enterprise you can never tell 

where it will carry her. But the 
sort of start she makes is very important. 
When Alice Foote MacDougall, who today 
turns over several million dollars annually 
in the restaurant business in New York, 
started her commercial career, she was a 
widow with three children and capital 
amounting to thirty-eight dollars! Just 
five years after she began selling hot coffee 
in a quiet corner of Grand Central Station 
and throwing in waffles for good measure, 
she signed a million dollar lease and opened 
up, in a new building bearing her name, 
another of her artistic coffee shops for 
which she is so justly famous. 

Keen business woman that she is, Mrs. 
MacDougall did not hesitate to begin in a 
modest way and branch out as the need 
arose, meeting the demand for week-end 
gifts by adding pottery to her stock and 
increasing her selling space. Italian pottery 
led logically to Italian restaurants, and 
public appreciation made larger and larger 
premises a necessity. 

“If I give people what they want in coffee 
and restaurants, they will come to me. 
Business is a game,” she once said, and 
because she played it so well, this remarkable 
woman has built up a fortune and an en- 
viable reputation in her field. 

Everyone cannot hope for such spec- 
tacular results in her chosen activity, but 
no girl or woman who longs to earn extra 
money of her own should be afraid to start 
in a small way, doing the thing for which 
she has ability and opportunity—in other 
words turning her talents into cash. Ex- 
pansion that comes naturally and inevitably 
is the soundest sort of progress, and such 
a policy keeps one from plunging into ex- 
pense and effort which might prove un- 
warranted. Then, too, it is often the only 
means open to the busy homemaker who 
wishes to add to the family purse without 
disrupting home activities and social inter- 
ests. 


ARGARET, who was so situated at 

home that she had never been able to 
indulge her dream of becoming an interior 
decorator, developed her instinctive feeling 
for fabric and line and color by collecting 
and studying all the magazine pictures she 
could find of beautiful interiors, furniture 
and the like. Then, although she could 
afford nothing new except some paint, she 
embarked on an ambitious scheme of trans- 
forming her own room. The result was so 





surprising and altogether lovely that it 
stimulated a friend to a similar endeavor, 
and Margaret was commissioned to make 
the draperies. This successful venture led 
to orders for living room, sun room and 
other curtains, which her mother helped 
her fill; and now they have a profitable 
little business which does not interfere with 
their household duties. Instead of pining 
for a career requiring several years’ training 
plus an apprenticeship which would have 
been quite beyond her means, this girl 
wisely turned her talent to account as a 
“practical decorator,’’ and found happiness 
as well as profit in work she loved. 

Many a girl with good taste and deft 
fingers could capitalize her skill right at 
home by making lamp shades to order, 
selling hand made leather articles, dyeing 
frocks for friends, or filling any need that 
her neighbors might have. Mrs. G., who 
had an eye for color and some originality, 
discovered just such a need quite by accid- 
ent, and almost before she was aware, she 
found herself elected by acclamation as the 
town’s framing expert. It began with her 
own experiments in sprucing up her old- 
fashioned home by making the pictures 
more interesting, putting some choice 
samplers in fine old mahogany frames, stain- 
ing and removing some of the ornate trim- 
ming from ugly gilt ones, making a tea-tray 
from a quaint plush-framed painting on 
frosted glass, and an attractive wall plaque 
from an old tapestry pillow top. 

The possibilities were so endless and the 
results so satisfying and artistic that friends 
besieged her with requests to transform their 
walls similarly. She made a specialty of 
fancy fabrics, samplers and colorful panels, 
which are so much in vogue as wall hangings. 
When she required new framing material, 
she bought it cheaply in strips from the 
local lumber yard, and sandpapered and 
stained or painted it to suit her needs. A 
simple fifteen-cent glass cutter enabled her 
to shape glass as desired, and other supplies 
were correspondingly inexpensive. Numer- 
ous improvements in Mrs. G.’s house 
furnishings speak eloquently of the financial 
success of her framing venture. 


UITE as unexpectedly a young widow 

in the west founded a paying occupa- 
tion on her skill in meeting a homely need 
in a very small way. Interesting cloth covers 
which she made from scraps for her little 
girl’s schoolbooks pleased both the teacher 
and the other children so much that she was 
urged to cover books to order. When the 


craze for covers spread through the whole 
school, the ingenious lady designed styles 
suitable to different grades, from gay wash- 
able oilcloth for the smallest tots to more 
sophisticated appliqued felt and futuristic 
chintz for the older scholars. This led natur- 
ally to fancy oilcloth jackets for telephone 
directories and cook books, which were 
appreciated by the mothers; and then one 
day a customer broached the subject of 
furniture covers. There were the old slip 
covers for patterns and the job was so 
satisfactory that the widow had no fear of 
tackling other orders which followed in 
rapid succession. She still sells the book 
covers that gave her her start in business, 
but her real profit is in covering furniture 
which in spring and fall keeps her fingers 
as busy as they wish to be. 

Inability to find in any of the stores what 
she wanted as a gift for a friend’s new baby, 
drew a middle-aged woman’s attention to 
a very real community need, and also to a 
way by which she could earn some very 
necessary pin-money. Nobody in that town 
specialized in nice things for babies, in 
spite of the constant demand for such 
articles as gifts. Starting in a small way, 
she cleared out an unused room and began 
making things for babies’ beds. An ad- 
vertisement in the local paper brought her 
two cheap cribs which she enamelled and 
used to display the bedding in her front 
room, while a subsequent advertisement 
listed what she had for sale—bound blankets, 
quilted pads, sleeping bags, spreads, quilts 
and comforters, all dainty and attractive, 
yet practical. 

The response of the community was so 
hearty that the little woman was swamped 
with orders, and so was able to buy to 
better advantage, securing a dressmaker’s 
discount at the stores. Gradually she added 
other lines as the demand arose, knitted 
shawls, baby pillows, plain, hemstitched 
and embroidered sheets, rag dolls, stuffed 
bunnies, bootees, and the like. Before long, 
more space was needed to display the goods, 
and so the spare room was fitted up as a 
pink and white nursery with pretty rag rugs, 
frilly muslin curtains, odd chairs and tables 
painted white and the two original white 
cribs made up daintily. When business was 
inclined to be slack, she found it helpful to 
send a leaflet describing her stock to all 
the names listed in the birth column of the 
daily paper or to run an advertisement, 
while in rush seasons she has been obliged 
to secure the help of a friend. Her experi- 
ence has been that while baby blue is a 


popular choice, pink beats it in the long run 
as a best seller. 

Such a business could be carried on 
equally well by mail, as is frequently done 
by some ambitious woman living in a remote 
place who has some product really worth 
merchandising in this way. But she must 
be perfectly sure that she is not duplicating 


something already on the market. In order 
to compete effectively, you must do one 
of three things—lower the price, improve 


the quality, or throw in the extra plus of 
service, originality or charm or what you 
will. Beginning in a small way, with one 
line but that done well, is as sane a policy 
here as in dealing in other ways, specializing 
yet showing a complete range of that one 
article and branching out later as develop- 
ment is warranted. 

Getting in touch with possible buyers is 
the most pressing problem, and one has to 
be prepared to spend a little money, right 
from the start. Advertising in newspapers 
or magazines is good but the catalogue 1s 
the best little business getter for such pur- 
poses. It need not be an elaborate or ex- 
pensive affair, as a simple little folder may 
fill the bill, but it must be attractive and 
carefully worded. Illustrations made from 
good, clear photographs are worth their 
weight in gold, as is also a snappy trade 
name, however simple the product. It 
might be possible for two neighbors to com- 
bine and issue a joint catalogue under 
same business name, which would split th 
expense and increase the interest in the 
project. A good mailing list is invaluable 
and will take some hard work to build up, 
but it is worth the effort. 

Such a business is not apt to grow up. 
mushroomlike, overnight, but it has many 
advantages. Dealing direct with the con- 
sumer, the home manufacturer of some 
saleable hand made article can often under- 
sell the big stores whose goods pass through 
too many middlemen’s hands to yield a 
profit. Then, too, it offers part-time em- 
ployment and a means of making money 
on the side without sacrificing home interests 
to any great extent. In fact, you can give 
it just as much time as you desire. 

It may be that you have an entirely new 
idea for something that has never been 
tried before. Don’t be afraid to overthrow 
precedent if you're sure it is something 
people want. That venturesome spirit may 
carry you into a_ successful enterprise, 
provided you have actual ability in that 
direction, lots of perseverance and some 
knowledge of the market. 
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FREE! 


10-day supply 


Have teeth 
azzling white 


Please accept the special formula 
to remove film on teeth. Film is the 
cause of dull, discolored teeth. It 
is the basis of decay and pyorrhea. 







PEPSINCONTAINING TOOTH PASTE 
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EET 10 people of the class who brush 
their teeth, and 5 of them have made the 
fascinating free test we offer here —have 
employed this modern formula to turn teeth 
dazzling white—to combat serious tooth and 
gum disorders at the start. That is the reason 
for the millions of dazzling smiles one sees 
today on every hand. 

Just mail the coupon for your free ten-day 
tube. It will be forwarded at once. 





Why Pepsodent is entirely different. 
It removes film from teeth 


Run your tongue across your teeth. You will 
feel a film; a slippery, slimy coating. 

This film absorbs discolorations and makes 
otherwise white teeth dull and dingy. 

Film clings to teeth too stubbornly for usual 
ways of cleansing to combat successfully. It 
gets into crevices and stays. It is an ever- 
forming, ever-present menace in your mouth, 
say dental authorities, who have spent years 
in extensive scientific research. 


germs, with tartar, are a definitely 
proved cause of pyorrhea. 


Now film removed new way 
Film cannot resist brushing the 
way it did before. The new-found 
agents in Pepsodent curdle and 
loosen film so that light brushing 
takes it off. Thus the long and vig- 
orous brushing necessary with old 
ways now is ended. Its use aids in 
firming gums and restoring healthy 





FREE—10-DAY TUBE 


Mail coupon to 


Germs breed 
and multiply in 


- 


that film. The 
acids of decay 
are invited. 
Film hardens 
into tartar. And 


Rs: Film discolors 


teeth and fosters seri- 
ous tooth and gum 
disorders. 





coral color. 

Thus, Pepsodent answers fully the require- 
ments of the dental profession of today. It is 
the greatest step made in a half century’s study 
of tooth-cleansing methods. 


Give Pepsodent free 10-day test 
If teeth are dull, “off color,” that is film. If you 
are prone to tooth and gum disorders, that may 
be film also. Remove this film for ten days and 
see teeth lighten. 
Get a large tube wherever dentifrices are 
sold. Or send free coupon to nearest address, 


The Pepsodent Co., 
Dept. 529,191 George St., 
Toronto 2, Ont., Can. 


Other Offices: The Pepsodent Co., 
1104 S. Wabash Ave Chicago, I)1., U. S. A. 
42 Southwark Bridge Rd London, 8. E. 1, Eng. 
(Australia), Ltd.,72 Wentworth Ave. Sydney,N.8S. W. 
Only one tube toa family 3242A-Can. 
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Gardom was walking ahead. He snapped 
out a remonstrance to the dog who had 
jumped up to him. His usual good nature 
was not in evidence this morning. ‘The 
een seems deserted,” he said, ‘‘where’s 

{cGrath, anyhow?” 

“There’s no one here but the cook,’’ the 
boy explained, fondling the dog’s head a 
moment, ‘“‘My father will be back at noon,” 
he spoke a little coldly; ‘it was impossible 
for him to meet you.” 

He took them to the eating-house, a large, 
low building with a very long table in the 
dining room covered with white oilcloth, a 
procession of salts and peppers and mustard 
pots down the centre. Chairs were at the 
head and foot, benches down the sides. At a 
smaller table was the radio. Nevil pointed 
to it with some pride. 

“We can get Brisbane, Australia and 
Tokio over this, sir. It’s the best to be had. 
We've another just like it for the men in the 
other camp. If you would care to tune in, 
the time will soon pass.” 

Gardom showed no interest beyond a 
curt “Indeed,” but Alice said it was wonder- 
ful, and with her smile atoned for her 
husband’s lack of appreciation. 

The cock, Peterson, a stout Norwegian 
with a wooden leg, came in and was in- 
troduced. He was covered with confusion at 
the sight of a beautiful woman, and would 
not raise his eyes, but he got them an 
excellent breakfast. A few minutes later, 
Nevil left them with an apology. He ran off, 
followed by the barking terrier. 

“IT suppose McGrath thinks he can get 
away with this sort of thing.” Alice glanced 
up from her plate to see her husband’s eyes 
smoldering, his lips sulky. “‘He knew I was 
coming up here. I wired a week ago.” 

“But he didn’t invite you, and after all, 
it’s his business.” 

“What does he take me for? Some little 
picayune contractor?” 

“He doesn’t realize that nobody ever 
crosses you.” 

“What do you mean? Crosses me? I 
suppose you’re enjoying this.” 

“T’ve liked the novelty ever since we took 
the steamer. I like that boy, too. He’s a 


“He’s cheeky. A chip of the old block, I 
daresay. Well, I'll show McGrath a thing 
or two. He’ll get his lesson after he’s signed 
up with me.” 

Aslight anxiety clouded her eyes. Gardom 
was a power in his own financial world. His 
business associates were frankly afraid of 
him. His geniality was often merely a cloak 
for deep-seated scheming. And his sense of 
humor never permitted a laugh at his own 
expense. “Did it ever occur to you that 
your ‘darling boy’ might be grinning in his 
sleeve at us?” he asked. 

Alice herself laughed then: “Of course 


not. But you shouldn’t mind, even if he 
were Melville. You know your own 
nS "6 Se 


“If I thought that little whippersnapper 
was making game of me—” He pounded 
one fist on the table. 

Peterson showed them into another build- 
ing when they had finished breakfast. “‘De 
offis,” he called it. It consisted of two 
rooms, the outer one furnished with a table, 
chairs, some bookshelves well loaded. In- 
numerable blue prints hung on the walls. 
An archway led into a bedroom. Inves- 
tigating, Alice saw a fireplace with a mantel, 
a cot covered with a bright red Hudson’s 
Bay blanket, and a table with a mirror 
above it. On the table were brushes, 
shaving things, a large photograph of an old 
lady in a lace cap, a pile of freshly laundered 
handkerchiefs, a pair of gloves and a Bible. 

About the room hung an intimate and 
pleasant odor of pine needJes, tobacco and 
lavender. She saw the lavender, a great 
bunch of it, tucked behind a picture on the 
wall, a picture of Scottish hills, and sheep 
coming home through a storm. 

“Melville,” she said, coming out to stand 
beside him, as he examined the books on 
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Dott Laughter 


Continued from page 5 


the shelves, “I wish you’d not let anyone 
suspect there’s anything—anything unusual 
in our relationship.” 

He swung round to face her, and saw her 
cheeks faintly flushed, her eyes embarrassed 
but a little defiant. 

“What do you think I’m going to do. 
Shout from the housetop that we’re getting a 
divorce, that you’re not my wife and 
haven’t been for ten years?” 

She bit her lip. He was very angry or he 
would not have been so crude. He laughed 
unpleasantly: ‘“‘You’re anxious to make a 
saintly impression on McGrath, eh? Afraid 
of shocking him?” 

““You’ve no idea how different I feel when 
I’m with people who don’t know about us. 
I’ve got so accustomed to pitying looks, to 
suddenly hushed conversation. Everybody 
on the boat thought we were just husband 








and wife, and took an amiable state of 
things for granted...” 

“You took jolly good care to see as little 
of me as possible.’’ His voice was mild now. 
He looked her up and down: “I never put 
foot inside your cabin, Alice.” 

“Of course not. But nobody knew that. 
Couldn’t we keep up the deception, Melville, 
just while we’re here.” 

“You’re an extraordinary woman, Alice.” 
Her flush deepened under his eyes. ‘Much 
too beautiful a woman to hedge yourself 
round the way you do. Why, if I were 
meeting you for the first time...” He 
broke off with a laugh, ‘‘wouldn’t it be the 
dickens if I fell in love with my own wife? 
Imagine the complexity! Funnier things 
have happened.”’ 

“Don’t be absurd, Melville.” She lifted 
her head haughtily, turned and left him, 
going out of doors. 

The last shred of mist was gone, leaving 
the valley a vast cup of sunshine. She took 
the trail along the river to the trees. It was 
as still as sleep among them. Most of them 
were cedars, their great roots thrusting up, 
though as if they would walk. They were 
tall as church spires. The forest floor was 
red with the dust of their bark. A gold-shot 
twilight reigned under the thick roof of 
living green. She had not been in the forest 
like this, alone, since she was a little girl. 
Old memories came crowding in upon her. 
Once the trees were all around her home, 





Personaliti es 
by Dorothy Livesay 


Upon the street, ahead of me 
My joy is a lovely whirling girl 
Laughing her errant laughter : 
And far behind, for all to see 
Another grave and pleasant girl, 
My sober self, plods after. 


and she walked among them in a very 
friendly fashion, believing in fairies and 
dryads and elves, believing in all sorts of 
wonderful things, love and faith, and a 
future as glorious as the sunrise. Smiling 
and half tearful, she recalled those glamor- 
ous days. She sat down at the foot of a 
giant cedar, rested her head against its 
trunk, and an hour later found she had 
fallen asleep. She felt a sudden little rush 
of gratitude to the forest—to bring rest and 
slumber as sweetly and naturally as that! 
Quite as though she belonged there; quite as 
though it was welcoming her back, after all 
the years. 


HEN she returned, Gardom laughed 
at her glowing face. “‘Have you had a 
vision, or something to drink?’”’ Then as she 
passed him going into the bedroom: ‘‘Speak- 
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ing of drink, I asked the cook if McGrath 
has anything. and what do you think? 
There’s a cellar full of the stuff. But 
McGrath carries the key. You might have 
thought he would have left a bottle out for 
me,” he laughed angrily. 

“Didn’t you promise Estelle?” began 
Alice. “If I hadn’t been sure of that, I 
should never have come away with you—” 
she broke off suddenly. They heard the 
barking of a dog and the soft thud of horses’ 
hoofs. 

McGrath entered the room quickly and 
noiselessly. With him came a rush of cool 
air, sweet with the pine. 

He was tall and slimly built, bare-headed. 
His hair, sandy hair, ruffled and thick, was 
slightly grey. He shook hands with Gardom, 
motioned him to be seated and perched 
himself on the end of the table. The light 
was full in his face now. He had very blue 
eyes, high cheek bones, and he was deeply 
tanned. A typically Scotch face, with thin 
nose, his lips thin, too, and compressed at 
the corners, his chin square. A plain, 
colorless face. 

Then she stopped, and caught her 
breath! He had seen her; was on his feet 
and smiling. A sudden smile, so joyous that 
it shocked her. Why should any man of his 
age have a smile like that? His blue eyes 
seemed to give out little sparks of light. 
There were lines in his cheeks that had once 
been dimples and now held happy laughter. 
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Dear God, how could he smile like that — 
his hair grey with age, and crow’s-feet 
around his eyes? 

He held her hand in a warm clasp. 
Looked down upon her a little quizzically 
as one looks at a child. “I did not know 
until Nevil told me, that we were to be so 
honored.”’ His voice was blithe and vibrant 
as a boy’s, his Scotch accent strongly 
marked. 

He placed a chair for her near the window, 
apart from them. When she said she had 
never seen anything more beautiful than his 
valley, he nodded with understanding 
smiling again. But his face was grave as he 
went back to Gardom. 

She did not listen at first to what they 
said. She was thinking of McGrath. She 
had been prepared to find him different, but 
to her he was quite startingly so. Those 
eyes of his must see through all subterfuge, 
and yet, having seen, could still smile with 
the most joyous serenity. It was as Harry 
had written: ‘Tolerant of us all as though 
we were a lot of children and had to be 
humored.”’ 

Gardom’s voice rumbled on, not waiting 
for answers, explaining the importance of 
his work in Mexico. It was absurd that a 
man like McGrath, he said, should be here 
on a job that would bring him in only a few 
thousands. He was prepared to offer him 
what he could not, what any man in his 
sober senses could not refuse. Besides, the 
road, he had heard, was nearly finished. 

Here McGrath interrupted quietly: “Not 
nearly. The hardest bit is still before us, 
and there are two bridges at the east end. 
We've really no connection yet with the 
other coast.” 

“Well, I want you to come away with me 
tonight. You can leave someone in charge. 
Take a look at this proposition of mine. 
Then, if you like to run back for a day or 
two,” Gardom’s voice was very cheerful, 
confident, “‘why, see here, McGrath, I can 
put you in the way of making a fortune. 
In a few years time you needn’t work 
another stroke.” 

The Scotsman smiled a faint, amused 
smile, and Alice’s heart began to beat a 
little faster. Her husband had made no 
impression. 

“And now, just to clinch matters and 
show you that I mean business.’’ Gardom 
reached across the table to his small black 
bag which he opened. He took out two rolls 
of new bills, snapping off the elastic and 
spreading them with a little sweep between 
them on the table. “‘Here are four thousand 
dollars in nice, new currency. They are 
yours, a small retaining fee ia 

At that moment the doorway was 
darkened. A man in a tweed suit stood 
there, wearing a soft felt hat, a little on one 
side of his head. A handsome fellow with a 
dark, sullen face, a sulky full-lipped mouth. 
He spoke in a low, almost sweet, drawling 
voice, “‘Ross, can I trouble you a minute?” 

McGrath instantly left the cabin. Alice 
could hear the first words that he said after 
he joined the other man, as they were 
walking together around the side of the 
house. His voice was sharp as the snapping 
of a whip lash. ‘‘What do you mean by 
coming back here. Hocking? I meant 
exactly what I said when I told you I 
should send down for the police.” 

But when the Scotsman returned in less 
than five minutes his face was serene again. 
And Gardom stood up, smiling easily, and 
making a careless gesture toward the 


money. “It’s all settled then?” 
“Quite. I’m sorry to refuse you, Mr. 
Gardom.” 


Alice’s heart pounded. A warm surge of 
happiness swept over her. 

“Refuse me!” Gardom could not, would 
not believe it. After a few seconds of in- 
credulous silence he began to talk again, 
but McGrath cut him short. “I’m signed 
up for this contract, and with the Franco- 
Chinese Company. I’ll be busy for <’.e next 
two years, maybe three.” Alice felt that the 
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The “NARCISSUS” « 


— The Newest Kiiccheel Production 





A 


A Bedroom Suite of Charm and Value— 


NECHTEL designers have excelled themselves in 

masterly design, in this newest production. They 

have secured pleasing appearance without straining after 

mere effect—they have secured a harmony of design 

without sacrificing the modernity of style and graceful 
contour. 


And the appealing Beauty of this Suite is not in design 
alone—it is enhanced by the marvellous application of 
the figured walnut veneer. 


For over Go years the House 
of Knechtel has been 
building fine furniture, 
and to-day this firm stands 
as the largest manufacturer 
of furniture in Canada, 





KMMNECHTEL 


Quality furniture 


Choicest walnut veneers—in grain and pattern, such as 
nature alone can produce, have been hand matched with 
consummate skill and artistic ability by Knechtel furni- 
ture craftsmen. The soft luxurious finish lends a 
particular distinction. 


To see this ‘‘Narcissus’”’ Suite is to fall in love with it at 
first sight. Made by Knechtel ensures its intrinsic value, 
too. Picture this Suite in your Bedroom, and resolve to 
see your dealer at once. 


We suggest vou tear this 
page out and take tt to your 
Furniture Dealer or write 
us for further particulars 
of the “Narcissus” of 
other Knechtel Suutes, 


Good both @ Inside and Out 


THE KNECHTEL FURNITURE COMPANY, LIMITED, HANOVER, ONTARIO 
** Makers of Quality Furniture Since 1864" 
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engineer’s courtesy was an indulgence due 
to her presence, otherwise he would have 
expressed himself a little more forcibly to 
her husband. She left them and went out to 
walk by the river again. 

It was perhaps half an hour before they 
joined her. She was in the dining room then, 
listening to the radio. Half a dozen young 
men were there, besides Nevil. all assistant 
engineers and surveyors. They surrounded 
her, hanging on every word, watching her 
with eager.admiration. Fine out-of-door 
fellows they were, and not having seen a 
woman in months, they were delighted at 
her presence among them. She ought to 
stop, they told her, and make a visit. One 
of them had had his wife up in the spring, 
and she had hated to go back to civilization. 
Alice could well believe it. Nevil asked 
eagerly. “Is there any chance that you 
might stop?” But, of course, there was not. 
She shook her head: “Much as I should 
love it.” 

McGrath was taking the afternoon off to 
show them something of what he was doing. 
Gardom was nonplussed, but not disagree- 
able. He told his wife that he hadn’t given 
McGrath up, by a long shot. “Every time 
he looks at the money, tears come to his 
eyes.” 


BOUT four o’clo k they started up a 
trail on a foothill to the right of the 
ravine. McGrath was in the lead, then 
Alice, with Gardom in the rear. It was a 
narrow, winding path, but their guide set 
them an easy pace. Alice was in much 
better condition than Gardom, who was a 
very heavy eater and, when at home, rode 
in his big car far more than was good for 
him. The trail branched off presently, and 
at the intersection they halted. 

“Here, explained McGrath,” is a way to 
the shore, easy when there’s no wind, but 
narrow and steep.” 

“And right here,” puffed Gardom, “is 
where I go down. I want to see the captain 
before we sail. You two hike on if you like.” 

McGrath looked at Alice questioningly. 
He was standing with one foot on a boulder, 
the sun making a nimbus of his unruly hair, 
breathing as easily as though he had not 
climbed a yard. Alice was laughing, panting 
a little, but she would go on; most eagerly 
she wanted to go on. 

“Let me help you,” said McGrath. He 
put his arm under hers, held her wrist with 
his fingers, drew her close to his side. At 
once she experienced an unspeakable se- 
curity and an end of all fatigue. She could 
feel the full, rhythmic beat of his heart. It 
seemed to throb through and into her own 
body, linking her absolutely with him. One 
heart between them, her own a small 
negligible affair that didn’t matter. 

Now and then she glanced at him, at the 
lean- square of his chin, the brown muscular 
throat, his smiling, upiifted face. How old 
was he? He walked with the springing 
agility of a boy. Yet he must be older than 
she was. It was as though he were carrying 
her, and unaware of any burden. She 
wondered, indeed, if he had forgotten all 
about her, for he said nothing, never even 
looked down upon her. 

Presently a breeze met them, salty sweet. 
The sky was taking on sunset colors Now 
they were at the top. He let her go and 
stood away from her. “There,” he said 
pointing westward. 

Toward the southwest lay the ocean, rose 
and gold, stretching as far as the eye could 
see. But from their peak they could look 
down on a wide expanse of pure white 
beach that curved in a gracious, silver 
sweep for miles; and upon which the surge 
broke in a splendor of rainbow color. 
Behind the beach, which had not a boulder 
to mar its whiteness, rose a rampart of 
rocks, like the towers and turrets of castles; 
and, back of the rocks, the forest lifted 
itself, its bright green borrowing a faint 
flush from the sky. 

“What a matchless place,” she breathed, 
“and shut away from the whole world.” 

“Not when the Road is finished.” 

“Is that where your Road leads?” 

He was gazing seaward, his blue eyes very 
bright between narrowed lids, as though he 


~~ 





and 
beyond. A road like this doesn’t stop short 


of heaven.” 
Then he laughed a little, turned to her. 


saw visions more than these. ‘Yes, 


“You see it’s this way. I don’t believe 
there’s another stretch of beach like this on 
the whole continent. There’s twenty-five 
miles of that clean sand, and the tide runs 
out for nearly half a mile. Coming there by 
boat is out of the question. And look at the 
hinterland!” ; 
Alice thrilled to the endless mountain 
peaks, some of them snow-crowned, and all 
bathed in the glory of the sunset. He came 
to stand beside her. ‘You can’t see where 
my road goes through. Looks quite im- 
passable, eh? But there’s just one place, 
almost at our feet,’’ he pointed. ‘See that 
blue face of rock. A pass there between two 
sheer cliffs. The only way out, and once out, 
you got this,” and he swept his arm in a 
comprehensive gesture, embracing the whole 
panorama. ‘I never undertook such a 
worth-while thing. It’s sheer beauty all the 
way, full of surprises, sixty odd miles of 
them. And then the finale, through those 


two blue cliffs we call ‘The Needles’.”” He 


glanced down at her, his face flushed, his 
eyes bright. ‘‘Isn’t it wonderful? You feel 
that it’s wonderful, don’t you?” 


“Oh yes. I didn’t know life held such 
work...” 
He nodded. “I was sure you’d under- 


stand when you saw it.” 

“Why you can’t leave it! Oh, I do.” 

“‘Well,”’ he smiled a little whimsically, 
“TI couldn’t leave it anyway, could I? A 
contrace. ..” 

“No, you couldn’t. But before I met you, 
I was afraid you would.” 

He raised his eyebrows with an unspoken 
question. 

“You see,” she continued, “most people 
would.” 

He shook his head. ‘‘Not most people.” 

“But yes, the sort of people I’ve met, the 
sort of people I want to get away from.” 
Suddenly she found herself telling him of 
things, of little Alice married two weeks 
ago at eighteen; of her boy Brook in college 
in England; of how lonely she was, and how 
little life had seemed worth while. She had 
outlived her usefulness at forty-two. She 
had been married when she was very young, 
and such a lot of rubbish had been packed 
into twenty-five years. Except for the 
children, always except for them. She 
paused then, but he said nothing, simply 
looking down on her with quiet, indulgent 
eyes. ‘‘When Brook and Alice left me, I was 
afraid I could not go on. What was the use? 
The home could go along quite as well, 
maybe better without me. And then I 
began not to sleep. Do you know what it’s 
like, lying awake and going over the same 
thought again and again till you can’t stand 
it, and must get up and walk till you are 
worn out with fatigue, and even then sleep 
does not come and the thought is still there. 
But when I got on the steamer that brought 
us here, at once there was a change. I got 
wet with the rain, beaten with the wind, 
and loved it. The boat pitched and tossed 
and nearly rolled me out of my bunk, and I 
slept. The people we travelled with, the 
Indians, the fishermen, the prospectors, the 
captain, a little Swedish woman who was 
coming up to join her husband—they are all 


. 


doing such worth-while things, things that 
bring them in touch with eS 

“God,” supplemented McGrath. 

“Yes. And then Nevil, as fresh and sweet 
as if the hills and the morning mists had 
mothered him. I went into your forest this 
morning and almost believed in fairies again. 
I—-I’ve been living in a dark house with the 
windows closed. But now, all at once, the 
sun has come in—’’ Her voice broke as she 
turned away. 

When he spoke, it was very gently. “A 
lot of us go through what you have, dear 
lady; most of us, I think. But presently we 
find out that the greatest happiness comes 
in the latter half of life, when we’ve finished 
with the tasks that were provided for us, 
the home tasks, the bairns, and we go out 
on the splendid adventure of seeking new 
ways to serve the Lord.” 

She took off her hat and dropped it 
beside her. She had sat down on a broad 
ledge of rock. Raising her two hands she 
smoothed back her hair. He started. He 
had barely glanced at her till now, and her 
hat had covered the upper part of her face 
almost entirely. He bent down to look at 
her more closely. 

“Why, I know you,” he said, “I’ve seen 
your picture.” 

She bit her lip. “Oh, I’m sorry. I hoped 
you’d never heard of me—of us.” 

He laughed a little. “It’s only that your 
face is familiar. There was a picture in one 
of the papers. I cut it out and showed it to 
Nevil—on account of your hair. I don’t 
remember the story. You were a hostess, I 
think, to some prince or duke. At all events, 
I put the cutting in my pocket—” he was 
searching through them all, “no, I can’t 
find it. Now I say, isn’t it curious that I 
should have met you—like this?” 

Perhaps it was, but to her it seemed 
natural. The only thing. They must have 
met—sometime. She knew now that all her 
life she had been waiting for just this. To 
have him sit beside her on the ledge of rock, 
not touching her, not even looking at her, 
but closer to her than her own heart. And 
the gracious, golden sunlight warming them 
through, and linking them. He talked to 
her of himself. He was with Allenby when 
the British entered Jerusalem. He _ re- 
membered her brother Harry: “A nervy 
little chap in the Secret Service. I liked 
him a lot. We got quite pally. We write to 
one another now. Once he spoke about you, 
about going to visit his beautiful sister.” 
He turned to look down at her, he was sitting 
now on the ledge beside her: “‘I have no 
sisters, and my brothers were all killed in 
France. My mother died in the last year of 
the war. I’ve known what it was to be 
lonely, despairing . ” There was a 
silence then between them. _Instinctively 
she held out her hand, and he toox it, 
holding it between his own, while he leaned 
forward, his elbows on his knees. Time 
went by on wings to her. His hands around 
hers were sure and warm. 

The colors deepened and intensified. The 
wind freshened. Opaline and amethystine 
now, the world of sea and sky and mountain 
peaks. Presently the first stars came out. 
“It will be getting dark in the valley,” 
suggested McGrath, ‘‘but I’d like to keep 
you here till moonrise. It won't be long.” 

“But they must go,” she said, and she 
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stood up. taking a last, longing look about 
her. There were tears in her eyes when she 
raised them to his. “I’ve been very happy,” 
she said softly. 

He _ smiled. ‘So 
content to stay interminably.’ 

They said very little more to one another, 
The thought of going away and leaving 
what she had found was hurting Alice. But 
she could have no idea of what he was 
thinking. He took her arm and guided her 
down the trail as he had helped her up. 

Nevil met them halfway. “I came to tell 
you,”’ he cried, his pleasure very evident, 
that ‘your husband has decided not to go 
out on the boat tonight. He wants to get 
some shooting . - 


have I 


, 


absolutely 


HEY were given a little cabin of two 

rooms, similar to the one occupied by 
McGrath, except that there was a door 
between them instead of an archway. Nevil 
brought all sorts of comforts to furnish it, 
tables, chairs, books, bright green Hudson’s 
Bay blankets for the cots. He was placing 
the latter side by side in the back room, 
when Alice directed him to put her husband’s 
bed in the other room. The boy made up a 
fire of wood fragrant with resin, and of spicy 
fir boughs. The flames lit every nook and 
cranny. 

Here was McGrath coming in with his 
arms full of gay cushions and some pictures. 
Things that Mrs. Lawson had left, he 
explained. He would help to put them up, 
if he might. Gardom was over in the dining 
room, having a smoke and a drink before 
dinner. 

“You are cozy, aren’t you,” McGrath 
laughed. “If you put those cushions on your 
bed in the daytime you will camouflage it 
nicely.”” He tacked the pictures in place on 
the wall, he and Alice standing side by side 
to judge of the effect, as if it were a most 
important matter, both turning often to 
look at one another. Alice’s face was 
flushed, ber hair loose. Whenever she met 
his eyes she felt her heart throb a little 
faster, a little more warmly. He laughed a 
great deal, he and Nevil. Plainly they were 
in high good humor because she was to stop 
with them—making jokes, telling funny 
stories. 

It was a very cheerful meal. Even 
Peterson seemed pleased at having guests. 
He had decorated the table with ferns and 
Indian paint brush all among the salts and 
peppers and mustard pots. Alice queened 
it from the head of the table. She wore a 
dress of pale blue georgette, heavily em- 
broidered in some oriental pattern, long 
earrings in her ears, in her hair a large 
jewelled comb. The flowers interfered with 
McGrath's view of her from where he sat at 
the other end of the table. 

“You make me dizzy dodging around 
those weeds, McGrath,” said Gardom 
laughing. “If you want to look at my wife, 
change places with me.” 

The change was effected amid general 
merriment, but Alice’s eyes were a little 
anxious as she watched her husband. He 
had had whiskey and sodas before dinner, 
and at his request McGrath told Peterson 
to bring sherry and port. Gardom was 
waxing very expansive and good-natured, 
drinking steadily. He kept them all amused 
at first, telling one yarn after another. 
Finally, with some solemnity he said: “You 
know I don’t believe in putting on a false 
front. I’m going to be perfectly frank with 
you fellows. I know you're all too fair 
minded to hold a grudge. Besides, the war’s 
over a good while, eh?” 

They reassured him, expecting another 
laugh. But he said, “I’m a German born. 
I came to Canada when I was fourteen. 
What do you know about that?’ 

Lawson, who sat beside him, a ruddy- 
haired young man, with a jolly freckled face, 
answered: ‘‘You don’t look it.” 

“No, my mother was French. I’m more 
like her. Hope I haven’t shocked any of 
you . ¥ 

Everybody laughed. “It’s seven years 
since the war, Gardom,” said McGrath. 
“All enmity’s forgotten now.” 

Alice broke in, pleading a little. ‘Melville, 
why don’t you tell them that you tried to 
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Give 


Me Your Hand 


Continued from page 12 


N ILLUSTRATION B we have what 

might well be called the ‘“Unfortunate’”’ 
or unlucky hand. The indications show no 
actual evil, either in intention, deed, or 
character, and yet surely the stars in their 
courses were fighting against the possessor 
of this hand. 

The chief points to be noted are: 

A. The broken, irregular Life line, which 
indicates illness, accidents, physical de- 
formities, and a comparatively early death. 

B. The Heart Line is broken in two 
places, and between these, the line is so 
faint at times as scarcely to be seen. This 
indicates two sincere loves, both of which 
fail to bring happiness. 

C. The Head Line begins strongly, show- 
ing natural intellectuality in the early part 
of life, but ends with a star, showing some 
form of mental derangement later in life. 

D. The Saturnian or Fate Line begins on 
the Plain of Mars and ends abruptly a little 
above the wrist, indicating that the troubled 
life destroys what chance of happiness the 
general direction of the Fate line might 
have signified, and foreshadows financial 
failure and poverty. 

In reading a hand of this type it is well 
to advise the owner of the hand to make a 
complete change in his position and cir- 
cumstances as soon as possible. 


The Travel Hand 


HE name has a rather wide significance, 
since such a hand as shown in Illustration 
C does not indicate mere moving about on 
the earth’s surface, but a life that is full of 
variety, a few friends but many acquaint- 
ances, and of continual change of purpose. 

In reading it, the important points to 
notice are: 

A. The long, clear Line of Life showing 
superabundant health and strength. 

B. The Heart Line, rather faint in out- 
line, but straight and unbroken. This 
person will probably never marry, but what 
friendships he makes will be true and lasting, 
and chiefly among his own sex. 

C. The Head Line is well developed, 
showing an intellect somewhat above the 
average, and since it inclines toward the 
Mount of Mercury, points to an artistic, 
beauty-loving nature. 

D. The Line of Fortune is branched and 
wavy, but unbroken. Its branches are 
strongly marked, showing a tendency to 
travel and to change one’s occupation. At 
the same time, the indications are good for 
a moderate success in life. 

The crosses on the Mounts of Mars and 
the Sun show a generous amount of happi- 
ness, and a contentedness in whatever situa- 
tion he may find himself. He will either 
take part in war and win honor and fame 
there, or he will meet and overcome dangers 
and difficulties in some distant part of the 
earth. 

When the fingers are almost the same 
length as the palm, but are fleshy at the 
base and somewhat square at the tips, we 
have what may be called a practical nature. 
Such a person will be capable of a great deal 
of family affection. He will also have the 
love of animals strongly developed, especi- 
ally of domesticated ones like the cat, dog 
and horse. His love of the aesthetic will 
be to some extent subservient to his good 
judgment. He will have a high respect for 
the world’s good opinion, and this will keep 
him on the one hand free from all difficulties 
or entanglements, and on the other develop 
in him a pride and appreciation of material 
comforts. 

Long fingers, knotty at the joints and 
square-tipped show excellent reasoning 
power and a taste for science. Such persons 
are in harmony with progress and are often 
far in advance of their age. They have 
little of veneration in their nature and are 
not stirred by associations of the past, They 


have no sympathy with saints and martyrs, 
or old religions and worship, and for this 
reason are inclined to be atheistic in belief. 


They love history and jurisprudence, and | 


the exactness of the mathematical sciences. 


They are very clever at calculation and | 
have a strong sense of law and order. The | 


same fingers, when not knotty or square 
tipped, are more inclined to the mystical. 


HEN the fingers are shorter than the 

palm, and pointed, they show sensual- 
ity and materialism. The body of such a 
person is like to assume control of the 
mind, and the sense of morality may be to 
some extent blunted. 
overplus of energy and vitality, and an 
inordinate love of field sports and physical 
prowess. There is usually a great deal of 
physical courage, and such men make good 
soldiers, athletes, hunters, and sportsmen 
in fact, they are in the forefront wherever 
bodily strength is needed. Such people are 


born under the influence of Mars, the god | 


of war. 

When the fingers are shorter than the 
palm, thick at the base, but tapering to 
very pointed tips, they show self-indulgence 


and love of luxury. Though such persons | 


are usually sensuous, it is in a refined way. 
In other words, evil must be in a beautiful 
or artistic garb, or it will not attract them. 
These indications are governed by Venus, 
and singers of both sexes have fingers of 
this type. 


When the fingers are slender and long, | 


they are governed by the planet Mercury. 
They indicate versatility, a sense of humor, 
and a wonderful natural intuition. 

The three divisions of the fingers may 
also indicate marked characteristics. When 
the nail division is long it shows high aspira- 
tions and a noble soul. When the second 
division is long, it shows great intellect, 
strong mind, and will power. When the 
third division is long, there is a love for 
material pleasure. 

The first joint of the thumb represents 
will power according to its length. The 
second joint shows logic, sound judgment, 
and reasoning power. 
dicates the power of love between the sexes. 

Other indications as shown by the fingers 
are as follows: 


A pointed first finger indicates religion | 


and a sense of honor. A short little finger 
shows unselfishness and happiness in 
married life. A pointed thumb indicates 
impressionability. A square thumb shows 
a decided will. A thumb that bends out- 
ward indicates generosity and impulse. A 
thumb that bends inward shows avarice and 
reticence. 

Crosslines on the fingers represent ob- 
stacles. Two crosses on the second part of 
the first finger mean a friendship with a 


distinguished person. One star on the first | 


finger, third part, inchastity. One cross 
on the third part of the second finger, 
sterility. One cross on the fourth finger, 
celibacy. Several lines, the length of the 
thumb, constancy. Crosslines at the side 


of the thumb, riches. Crosslines on the first | 


joint, money before fifty. 


HEN the nails are short and strong, 
they indicate courage, combativeness, 
and critical faculties. When the nails are 
white, polished, and filbert-shaped, sensi- 
tiveness, refinement, no force of character; 
when short, weak, crooked, and dark, deceit 
and slothfulness; when rounded, a luxurious 
nature. Thin nails bent in mean delicacy 
of constitution. Red nails with white marks 
indicate a cruel nature, quick-tempered. 
Some of these indications may be modified 
or strengthened by the indications on the 


palm, and some of them fade into insigni- | 
ficance, but on the whole they agree rather | 


remarkably, and should always be con- 
sidered in conjunction with each other. 


¥ 


There will be an | 


The third joint in- | 
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More than 400 ring styles are offered for your selection; iridio- 
platinum or gold, jeweled or unjeweled. Priced as low as $12. 
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strengthens this 
Style leadership 


What have you a right to expect in your engages 
ment and wedding rings? Finest workmanship, 
of course . . . skillful handechasing in precious 
metals of superior wearing quality! But equally 
important, the style leadership established a 
generation ago with the original Orange Blossom 
.-. and strengthened each year with superb new 
creations in the same exquisite pattern! Naturally, 
other manufacturers have paid Traub the tribute 
of imitation ... but for protection against inferior 
substitutes, you need only purchase from a jeweler 
of unquestioned reputation, and insist upon 
“rings styled by Traub”. 





Our delightful booklet, “Wedding Ring Sentiment”, free on request. 


TRAUB MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
OF CANADA, LIMITED 
Walkerville, Ont. 
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fitting the sump- 
tuous appoint- 
ments of fine 
church weddings 
is’ the beauty, 
style and quality 
of Traub Orange 
Blossom Rings. 
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Dress Every Burn 
Scald and Wound 


Antiseptically 


"THE simplest wound may result in 

blood ming. The only safe way 
is to look upon every cut or burn as 
serious. 


First cleanse the wound thoroughly 
and then apply Dr. Chase’s Ointment 
and cover it with clean cotton. 

There should be no exceptions to this 
rule. You cannot afford to risk the 
dangers of blood poisoning. 

Dr. Chase’s Ointment is so delight- 
fully soothing that it will quickly bring 
comfort. In the shortest possible time 
it will set up the healing process and 
leave the skin soft and smooth. 





This is the New Style Package of 


Dr. Chase’s 
Ointment 


You can still buy it in the familiar yellow box, 
but many prefer the more attractive and more 
Sanitary tle A sample tube of ase's 
Ointment will be sent to you free if you mention 
this journal. The Dr. A. W. Chase Medicine Co., 
Limited, Toronto, Canada. 





get overseas with the first contingent?” 

He laughed, all his gravity gone. ‘‘Alice 
is an out-and-out Canadian, born away 
back in Northern Ontario. It was when I 
was hunting moose up there, that I first saw 
her.”” He chuckled. 

“Melville,” Alice leaned around the 
flowers to speak to him. But either he did 
not, or would not notice her. 

“As I was saying, it was up in northern 
Ontario where I met my wife. She was 
about sixteen then, living with her dad and 
her mother in a little cabin, not much 
bigger than this. Running about in her 
bare feet. Her hair...” 


“Melville,” again her voice tried to 
reach him, but he was far too much in- 
terested in his recital. ‘Most romantic. I 
was just out of school, and she was the 
prettiest thing. I fell for her, head over 
ears. But she was as shy as a little fawn 
and would run away from me a mile off. 
I had the dickens of a time. But I caught 
her in the end, didn’t I Alice?” 


“That’s a great place for moose, I’ve 
heard,”” McGrath spoke hurriedly, “up 
there and in New Brunswick. I’ve always 
wanted to go there.” 

“Nothing to stop you,” said Gardom 
cheerfully. ‘It’s a free country. I married 
my wife when she was seventeen, gentle- 
men. Took her to Montreal. She’d never 
even travelled on a railway. Trembled in 
an elevator. Was afraid to ride in the 
street cars. And for one solid year she cried 
herself to sleep every night because she was 
lonely for the trees. Can you beat it? 
Lonely for the trees. Then our little girl 
was born, and everything was all right.” 

She half rose. They had finished eating 
some time before, and were giving em- 
barrassed attention to Gardom, because he 
demanded it, talking loudly and including 
them all in his audience. But at Alice’s 
gesture they stood, and Gardom rose 
nimbly to his feet. ‘‘Don’t cut, the party 
short, Alice, just as we’re getting warmed 
up—little celebration—only right, my dear. 
Gentlemen, a toast.” He raised his glass, 
his plump white hand rather unsteady: 
“This is the first time in ten years that my 
wife and I have been away from home 
together by ourselves. It’s—it’s a sort of 
second honeymoon, no matter what any- 
body says. Gentlemen, here’s to the most 
beautiful woman I’ve ever known and the 
most sporting—my wife. She’s.. .” 

But the toast was drunk before he could 
continue and McGrath began to talk with 
animation to Willis, the man beside him; 
while Nevil, at a glance from his father, 
hurried over to the radio to tune in. Alice 
had sat down again. Her face was colorless 
now, her eyes dark. Gardom, too, had sat 
down and the conversation became general 
until the music swept into the room and 
everyone was silent. 

But Alice did not wait long. She was very 
tired, she told McGrath who went with her 
to the door; she stepped into her cabin 
where Gardom presently joined her. 

When he entered she faced him disdain- 
fully. But before she could speak he said: 
“How was I? Played up pretty well, didn’t 
I? Everybody’ll think we dote on each 
other. For heck’s sake, Alice, what’s the 
matter now?” He rumpled his already 
rough hair in perp'exity, real or feigned. 

“Melville, you told me you had given up 


drinking. I should never have come away 
with you if I had thought . . . You said 
you had promised Estelle. . .” 


“But, my dear girl, you’re not Estelle. 
This trip is outside the pale, unusual circum- 


| stances.” His words were a little thick. 


| the fire and sat down. 


“Besides I’m going away tomorrow for the 
better part of a week—must fortify myself.” 

She turned and left him to go into her 
room. But he followed her, strode over to 
He held out his 
hands to the blaze: “The more I think of 
things, the funnier they are. McGrath in 
love with you already, and he doesn’t 
believe in divorce. Doesn’t it ever occur to 
you Alice, what a joke life is, doesn’t it 
now? Even if you cared for him, were 
willing to marry him he wouldn’t have you. 


Can you beat it?” 
chin in his collar. 

She knew it was useless to reason with 
him, to plead with him. She asked him 
coldly if he would please go to bed, as she 
was quite worn out. 
hurry. and settled himself more comfort- 
ably. “Alice, I met that chap Hocking 
down at the wharf this afternoon, the 
handsome fellow that stuck his head in at 
the door today, d’ye remember?”’ 

She nodded. 

“He’s got it in for McGrath and that 
precious son of his. Hocking was sent up 
here with a letter from some big gun in the 
government, asking McGrath to get him a 
job. And he’s been switched from one thing 
to another. Yesterday he was fired.” 

“Why?” 

“He says it was young Nevil’s fault, that 
he lied about him. But between you and 
me, Hocking’s a bad egg. The captain of the 
boat was talking to me later. 


He laughed fatly, his | 


But he was in no | 


Says the | 


reason he lost his job was because he was | 
rum-running and selling stuff to the Indians. | 


He’s got Indian blood himself. By George, 
I'd hate to have his ill-will. He’d stop short 
at nothing. I feel sorry for him in a way. 
Everybody down on him. Heigh-ho—”’He 
yawned prodigiously. 

“T should think they might be.” 

“Well, I don’t know. Must be some good 
in him. I talked to him, told him he’d 
better go away without any more trouble. 
He swears he’s going to get McGrath’s boy 
and McGrath, too. Confided in me, poor 
beggar, hungry for a friend ” He 
yawned again. 

“Oh, for pity sake—a friend to a man 
like that! Why don’t you go to bed, 
Melville?” 

“I’m going. But first I want to tell you 
something.”” He leaned toward her, evi- 
dently anxious to make an impression, and 
emphasized what he was saying by striking 
the palm of one hand with the plump first 
finger of his other hand, and smiling slyly, 
“You won’t say a word about this, Alice, 
eh?” 

“To whom should I say anything? Of 
course not.” 


“Well, it’s like this. McGrath’s in a tight | 


corner. He’s got an option on some timber, 
millions of dollars in it, and it runs out in a 
week’s time. If he can’t renew the option 
then, he, forfeits all right to it. And Hocking 
says he’s barely enough money to lift it 
He’s in with the Deauville Company, a 
French syndicate, but they’re not ready to 
finance yet. It’s up to him to hold the 
property till they are. Now this is where 
the joke comes in. You'll laugh;” and he 
laughed himself for a full half minute, then: 
“In the very nick of time I come up here 
with four thousand dollars in hard cash. 
Just about the sum he needs to renew. He 
spurns it as a bribe. Very fine, of course. 
Very honorable. Wouldn’t go back on his 
contracts. But he’s got the money in the 
safe in the dining room. He and I are the 
only ones who know the combination except 
young Nevil. See this little key?” he held 
out a small key attached to his watch-chain, 
“that unlocks the drawer where the money 
is. It’s all the money that’s in the safe. 


D’ye think McGrath will ever let it get out | 


of his hands? Not on your life. You'll see. | 


At the end of the week he’ll have changed 
his mind completely about it being a bribe. 
Look on it as a fine business proposition 
He’ll come out with me. I'll win my bet 
from Collins. Have my own way after all. 
I tell you, Alice, life’s just one big joke 
one big joke.” 

That night Alice dreamed of McGrath 
like any romantic girl in her teens. She 
would waken to smile at her foolishness and 
go to sleep to dream of him again—that he 
was helping her up the steep trail, and that 
she could feel the throb of his heart. Or 
that his hands held hers. Or that he was 
merely looking at her with his unfathomable 
eyes which could pierce into her very soul 
and know the emotion he was evoking. 


(To be concluded next month.) 
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Clip this 


PROGRAM \¥Vé 
of 1929-30 
WINTER 


CRUISES 


What will the resource and 
ingenuity of Canadian Pacific 
devise for next winter's travel 


delights? 


Six major cruises. Itineraries 
from 16 days to 137. Fares 
from $300 to $10,600. The 
high-spots and intriguing cor- 


ners of 5 continents . .. 7 
oceans. 
French-chef’d cuisines dine 


you to the ends of the earth 
. . . Canadian Pacific service 
comes with you everywhere. 
Canadian Pacific operates 
daily service two-thirds 
‘round the globe . . . has its 
own agents all through the 
Orient, Europe . . . its own 
cruise staff. 


ROUND-THE-WORLD 
From New York, Dec. 2, 137 
days. Empress of Australia, 
21,850 gross tons. Circuit of 
world’s wonder-belt. 3 added 
countries. 


MEDITERRANEAN 
Two cruises, 73 days each. 
Empress of Scotland (Feb. 3). 
Empress of France (Feb. 13). 
Both from New York. As low 
as $900. 


WEST INDIES 
Dec. 23, 16 days; Jan. 10, 29 
days; Feb. 11, 29 days; from 
New York, Duchess of Bed- 
ford. If you have a good 
travel agent, ask him—or 


CANADIAN PACIFIC 


The world’s greatest travel 
system... 


“Carry Canadian Pacific Travellers’ 
Cheques ... Good the World Over.” 
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B Delicious Soups are created for you 


by CLARK’S 





bi 
Start 
the meal 


well— 


To satisfy that first 
hunger and _ stimulate 
the appetite, there's 
nothing like a delicious 
invigorating Clark 
Soup. It goes to the 
right spot. Saves 
marketing, “fussy” pre- 
paring, cooking and fuel. 
Simply add equal quan- 
tity of water, bring toa 
boil and serve. 


Try This Tip 


To give body and flavour to made-over 
dishes and simplify their preparation, 
add quantity required of any Clark's 
Soup without diluting. Contents should 
be removed from tin when opened and 
will keep for days in covered bowl, 


W. CLARK 
Limited 
Montreal, Canada 
Establishments at 


Montreal, P.Q., St. Remi, P.Q. 
and Harrow, Ont. 





Serve 
Clark's Soups 
Often— 


Prepared from ‘Canada 
Approved” meats and the 
finest of fresh vegetables 
cunningly seasoned, rich in 
essential vitamines— 
Clark’s Quality Soups 
afford economical nourish- 
ment and save the more 
expensive main dish! De- 
licious with toast or crack- 
ers for a satisfying light 
lunch, supper or the child- 
ren’s tea. 


CLARK’S 
PORK & BEANS 


Cooked “just right” and flavoured to 
perfection—Beans at their beat! 

satisfying, hearty dish that builds up 
energy and vigour, costing only a few 
cents a plate—ready to heat and serve. 


CLARK’S 
TOMATO KETCHUP 


Clark’s ‘‘Northern” Tomatoes, a special 
variety perfected in the Clark Nurser- 
ies, famous for their firm flesh and 
delicious taste, lend body and flavour 
to Clark’s Tomato Ketchup and other 
Clark tomato products. 


“Let the 
Clark 
Kitchens 
Help You” 
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DE LUXE 


FACE POWDER 


— finer 
— softer 
—ztemperature proof 


Truly this New Boncilla"DE LUXE” 
isa Face Powder of incomparable 
delight—welcomed by thousands of 
women all over Canada—For, not 
only does it possess a softness as of 
peach bloom and the lightness of 
thistledown (it is twice air blown 

the sheerest silk, 275 mesh 
to the square inch)—but it is also 
temperature proofed. Neither heat 
nor humidity can defeat the cool 
serene natural looking appearance 
it gives. A secret exclusive process 
known as “temperature blending”— 
a Boncilla discovery, gives this 


powder an immunity to warm 
weather and distinguishes it by an 
ability to stay on the skin, It will 


fascinate you to see what the tem- 
perature blending does to make it 
eee instantaneously with your 
in’s natural texture. 
-.-And what fragrance! Subtle- 
delicately refined. You will wish 
to this better-finer-temperature 
face powder. 


All Toilet Counters supply Boncilla DE-LUXE 
Face Powder—in smart green package with a 
purple band—-75c 


In shades 


mine 6 0 MGEEIEDy. 96.0 « 
oe © 0 6 o © «© oe GYPSY TAN 


GENEROUS SAMPLE (32) 
BONCILLA, 177 Peter St., Toronto 


I enclose 10c for generous sample of Boncilla De 
Luxe Face Powder. 
(State Shade Required) 








| 


MAB 
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One tends to grow lazy in re- 

gard to skin care and general 

exercise after the summer holi- 

days, but eternal vigilance must 

be the price of fitness and 
beauty 


THE PROMISE OF BEAUTY 
Taking Stock After Summer Holidays 


EPTEMBER finds the sun worshippers 
S coming back to town, back to the 

common round, the daily task. Those 
who have been able to spend most of the 
summer hours absorbing sunshine, building 
up muscle, and otherwise storing up health 
in the most natural way in the world, will 
have collected sufficient energy to keep them 
vital when circumstances and the weather 
make out-door living an impossibility. I 
met one of these fortunate ones the other 
day. She had spent the greater part of two 
months in the open, while summer was 
singing its carefree song, and had acquired 
the finest sun-tan that I have yet seen— 
a beautiful even tone, not too red and not 
too brown. She told me that she had fol- 
lowed the suggestions given in these columns 
to protect the skin when it was exposed to 
the sun’s rays. “I never thought of going 
swimming, or boating or golfing,’’ she said, 
“without carrying along my precious box 
of ointment. I patted dabs of its contents 
into my skin daily in frequent doses.’’ The 
result justifies her care, for her skin is soft 
and smooth and beautifully browned, and 
she looks years younger than when she 
went away. 

When one comes back from a summer 
holiday feeling as fit as a fiddle, there is 
very often a tendency to grow lazy in regard 
to skin care and general exercise. After a 
really good holiday one feels so well that 
there does not seem to be any special need 
for stimulation, and for this reason we are 
likely to get into careless habits and forget 
to take the daily dozen and to nourish and 
massage the skin. There is an old Saxon 
proverb, “If you rest, you rust.” Eternal 
vigilance is the price of fitness and beauty. 


"Le importance and value of keeping 
the blood in lively circulation cannot be 
overestimated. Perhaps a concrete example 
of this, which has recently come to hand, 
may be of interest to our readers. One of 
our correspondents wrote for the directions 
offered in this department for facial massage 
and general exercises. These were forwarded 
a few months ago, and we have recently had 
a letter from the recipient which reads as 
follows: “Although I am quite a young 
woman, I had a few years ago a slight par- 
alysis from which I recovered, but which 
left one side of my face slightly twisted. I 
thought I would try the system of massage 
given by you in the hope that it might im- 
prove my poor face. I kept at it, and ina 
short time I noticed a change for the better, 
so I increased the treatment day by day, 
and the result has been just magical. I 
massage my face in the morning, at noon 
and at night, pressing deep to reach the 
muscles, and I am beginning already to look 
like my old self. Thank you a thousand 
times.” 

The great benefit of rightly applied mas- 
sage or of general exercise is that it wakes 
up the muscles and brings the blood to the 
surface. To be of real benefit, however, it 
must be done regularly every day. Hap- 
hazard methods are of no avail. One of the 


finest points of these beneficial measures is 
that they are within reach of everyone, and, if 
personally applied, cost nothing but the 
effort. 

No matter how great may be the number 
of years and fears possessed by us poor 
humans, we each have stowed away inside, 
a tiny fund of youth that can be tapped by 
right thinking and right exercise and lotions 
and by keeping strict account of the calories. 
Every day we are finding fresh proofs that 
it is possible to stay young indefinitely; to 
be forty in actual years but to look like 
twenty-five. Surely a little effort is a small 
price to pay for the freedom from ageing 
flesh and wrinkles and low spirits. It is 
just the difference between holding youth 
in your hands or letting it slip through your 
fingers. There is no place in the world for 
old people; so why be old? Call on that 
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Do You W ant to Improve 
Your Appearance ! 


It may be that you are dis- 
satisfied with the condition of your 
skin, your hair or your figure. 
Mab will be glad to answer your 
individucl questions if you will 
wrile her in care of “The Chate- 
laine,” enclosing a stamped ad- 
dressed envelope. Perhaps you 
would like the illustrated beauty 
building exercises also. These 
may be obtained on receipt of 10 
cents. 

The names of any products de- 
scribed in this article will be 
mailed upon request. Send 
stamped addressed envelope. 
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stored fund of youth to revivify you, and 
keep eternally young. 

I think that one of the reasons why 
people do not exercise regularly is because 
they take no joy init. I remember a school- 
girl who went through the regulation exer- 
cises prescribed by her teacher as though it 
were a bitter potion, until one day she had 
the exciting experience of meeting a noted 
actress. The child heard someone ask this 
celebrity if her perfect carriage was the 
result of heredity or training. She said that 
it was the result of having been forced in 
her youth to carry a heavy book on her 
head at stated intervals to give her poise and 
to teach her to walk rhythmically and easily. 
Her words cast a spell over the girl who 
returned to her exercises with zest, having 
in her mind’s eye a picture of something 
delightful to be accomplished—a body lithe 
and slim and exquisitely supple. Exercises 
need not be taken as though they were 
something disagreeable to be accomplished 
as rapidly as possible, but may be a daily 
joyous experience if properly considered, 
and one that will bring new beauty and 
grace. 


N LOOKING over the many letters that 

come to this department I find there are 
two things that more than anything else 
bring despair to my correspondents. One is 
unwanted flesh and the other is unwanted 
hair. The world is so full of so-called cures 
for these two ills that it behooves us to 
stop, look and listen before rushing in to 
rid ourselves of either the one or the other. 

If one is healthy and overfat, proper diet 
and exercise will do wonders in enabling one 
to mount the bathroom scales sans peur et 
sans reproche. Occasionally, one finds a 
person who has some glandular trouble that 
keeps him or her in a balloon-like condition 
despite efforts to reduce. This is, of course, 
a case for a physician and has no place in 
a beauty department. 

For those who find it difficult to deny 
themselves the delights of the table, there 
is anew method of reducing without torment 
or injury. It might be called “reducing in 
spots,”’ for by this method the flesh can be 
ousted from any particular portion of the 
body without the other parts being affected 
A girl of my acquaintance has tried out this 
new scheme, and she tells me that she has 
in a short time decreased the girth of her 
hips by two inches. 

There are several safe ways of disposing 
of hair that unpleasantly obtrudes itsel! 
where it is not wanted. One of these is by 
the wax method. My quarrel with the 
manufacturers of most of the materials ol 
this type is that the directions for their 
application are not sufficiently explicit. 
Such products need careful placing to do 
their work effectively. Wax should be put 
on in narrow strips and left thick at the 
edges, and should be applied against the 
hair growth. The thick edges make it 
possible to be grasped and removed as soon 
as it has set. Of course, no method outside 
of electrolysis or X-rays is permanent, but 
constant application discourages the growth 
in time. I know a girl who has quite a heavy 
growth of hair on her upper lip, and who 
who has been using wax for its removal for 
some time most satisfactorily. She tells me 
that this growth has become quite weak now 
and that it is seldom necessary to strip off 
the hair. 

Obviously the object. of disposing of un- 
wanted hair is to remove it without any 
disfigurement or danger, and the use of the 
electric needle or the X-ray should never 
be considered without the advice of a 
physician. 

It is heartening to know that nearly every 
physical shortcoming can be overcome in 
this age of science and revelation. There is 
no longer the tendency to cover up physical 
defects and to suffer in silence. The whole 
attitude of patients and doctors has been 
changed, and the cause rather than the 
result of physical shortcomings is sought 
and treated. It is the smart as well as th: 
wise thing nowadays to be “in the pink.” 
to feel young, to look young and to stay 
young. 
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cA (Certificate of Value 


‘ In addition to beauty of design and finish, Red Seal 
Cedar Chests are noted for their sterling worth, their 
t high grade materials and the thoroughness of their 


construction and finish. 


For instance, after patient investigation and research, 
it was discovered that when 34” red cedar is used 
in over 70 per cent. of the chest construction, the 
chest holds enough aromatic red cedar oil to repel 
moth-millers and kill the undeveloped moth worm. 


The Honderich Furniture Company, Limited, intro- 
duced this idea to Canadian women. For a year 
now, Red Seal Cedar Chests have been built to these 


specifications. 
To assure every Canadian woman the necessary pro- y 
e- tection and assurance of securing the genuine Red é 
Seal Chests, the makers have attached a Certificate beautiful 
of Value to each Chest. Look for this Certificate models to i 


and make sure you see the Red Seal branded on the 


josie of the thd choose from 


Sold by dealers in all parts o f Canada 


Made by 
THE 
HONDERICH 
FUKNITURE 
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Milverton 
Ontario 
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EADING home furnishing and decorating 
authorities have decreed that the Cedar Chest 
finds a definite place in the well-furnished 
home of today. 


The makers of Red Seal Cedar Chests realized years 
ago this growing importance of cedar chests in the 
home, and have for some time now devoted their 
energies exclusively to the designing and construc- 
tion of a selection of really beautiful chests. 


The Red Seal staff includes some of the world’s 
leading designers. In addition, the libraries and 
archives of Europe and America have been searched 
for ideas in chest designing. 


The collection of Red Seal Cedar Chests now offered 
for public inspection at leading dealers in all parts 
of Canada, provides ample proof of the wisdom of 
the decision by The Honderich Furniture Company, 
Limited, to devote their entire attention to designing 
and making Cedar Chests that reflect credit on the 
makers and appeal in a practical way to the good 
taste of Canadian women. 


The Red Seal line includes every type of chest suit- 
able for the small and the large Canadian home. 
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The Bowl of Sagamite 


Continued from page 9 


the convent in Quebec, and thereby to 
found traditions for Canadian business 
women. When her son was twelve she placed 
him with the Jesuits and returned to the 
Ursuline convent. 

The rich widow, Madame de la Peltrie 
was received at the convent in state, and 
from among the nuns who lined her path 
she chose the tall, commanding figure of 
Marie Guyard, then known as Mére Marie 
de I’Incarnation 

Among the nuns was a delicate, timid 
young girl, known as Mére St. Joseph, but 
in reality Marie de la Troche, daughter of 
the noble family of the Savonnieres, of 
princely ancestry. She, too, was chosen for 
the adventure, and her family heard the 
news in horror. 

The three women set out from Tours for 
Paris, bidden there by the queen, Marie of 
Austria, and the ladies of her court. They 
are the three women whose bones lie mingled 
in the mahogany box in the old Ursuline 
chapel. 

They sailed from Dieppe on the fourth 
of May, and were joined there by a third 
Ursuline nun, Mere Marie de la Croix, and 
landed three months later at Quebec. There 
were only a few passengers on the little ship 
which carried them, and seven of them were 
women, for in addition to Madame de la 
Peltrie and her Ursulines, there were, 
strangely enough, three nursing nuns setting 
out to found a hospital in Quebec. The two 
institutions, school and hospital, founded 
at the same time by women, have been not 
only successfully maintained to this day, but 
have grown with the times--two remarkable 
tributes to the qualities of Canadian pioneers 
and the Canadian-born sisters who followed 
them. Enterprise, tenacity, vision and 
common sense have been characteristics of 
Canadian women from the dawn of Can- 
adian history. Those half dozen nuns 
represent the first organized women’s work 
in what is now the Dominion of Canada. 


UEBEC was a wilderness outpost. 

There were only two clearings on the St. 
Lawrence in its vicinity, one at Beauport, 
another at Sillery. The rest was unbroken 
forest. There was the little Chateau St. 
Louis on the cliff, the little church of La 
Recouvrance where the Basilica is now, the 
Jesuit buildings, the stores of the Hundred 
Associates, the homes of the Heberts, 
Couillards and a few others, and below the 
cliff, along the water’s edge, all else that 
there was of a settlement proper. 

In a little house near the quay the Ur- 
culines were installed. There were just two 
rooms, one for a classroom, the other, sixteen 
feet square, the living quarters of the four 
women, parlor, kitchen, refectory, dormitory 
and choir. A lean-to beside the house was 
the reception room in which the cultured 
Frenchwomen entertained the swarms of 
Indians who instantly began their visits. 
The white women in their black robes were 
objects of the greatest curiosity, these 
“daughters of Sachems’’ who had crossed 
the sea to teach the Indian girls. Only one 
other woman had ever attempted that, and 
she was the pretty Héléne Boule, the girl 
wife of Champlain, whom the Indians had 
been quite willing to worship as one of the 
saints of the palefaces. 

The success of the Ursuline nuns was 
founded in the pot of sagamite which was 
never off their fire. Sixty or eighty naked, 
painted savages would sit down around the 
little house to be served by the hands of 
these women who had been born to high 
estates. The recipe for sagamite has been 
gravely recorded in the annals of the con- 
vent. It required ‘ta bushel of black plums, 
twenty-four pounds of bread, a due quantity 
of Indian meal or ground peas, a dozen 
tallow candles, melted, two or three pounds 
of fat pork, all well boiled together,” 

“It was not merely the bread of instruc- 
tion that was broken,”” says the annalist. 
“It would have been an affront to send away 
a guest without offering him to eat.” 


WO years later when Madame de la 

Peltrie laid the foundation stone of their 
first convent on the hilltop, they already 
had fifty pupils, chiefly Indians. Two more 
nuns had been added to their numbers. but 
five women were overtaxed with their end- 
less duties. Not only must they teach, but 
cook, sew, keep the house and their own 
and their charges’ clothing spotless, in 
addition to their own conventual duties. 
Mere Marie shared in every task. In the 
convent today they have the crude wooden 
“huche,”’ or trough, in which she kneaded 
the bread for the school. 


“The pot of sagamite,”’ wrote Mére Marie 
to friends in France, ‘“‘was never empty.” | 

In addition to all this the nuns were forced | 
immediately te study the Indian tongues. | 
They learned of those they taught, and | 
learned so well that Mére Marie not only 
left books for the instruction of the com- | 
munity of nuns, but a sacred history in 
Algonquin, three catechisms and a prayer 
book in the same tongue, and a large French- 
Algonquin dictionary, a catechism in Huron, 
a French-Iroquois dictionary, and a catech- 
ism in Iroquois. From the outset Mére 
Marie maintained an enormous correspond- 
ence. The Duke of Kent, among figures in 
Canadian history, is her only rival in letter- 
writing capacity. One autumn she sent 
home no less than six hundred letters! She 
was also an exceedingly skilled needlewoman 
and artist. 

But before the convent on the hill was | 
finished, Madame la Peltrie, unfortunately | 
for the Ursulines, found a new interest in | 
life. Maisonneuve and Jeanne Mance had 
arrived at Quebec on the way to found a! 
mission station on the Island of Montreal, | 
and Madame must needs accompany them. | 
She packed up all the furniture she had lent | 
them, withdrew her support temporarily, | 
and left the Ursulines in the barnlike, un- | 
finished convent for eighteen months. | 

If they had more space, they had no more | 
comfort than they had had in Lower Town. 
There were four fireplaces, but they scarcely | 
dared leave the hearths; so bitter was the 
weather and so easily did the cold penetrate | 
the unfinished building. The nuns still used 
the old cupboard-like beds in use in parts | 
of France, into which they retreated and | 
pulled a door after them, but even shut away | 
into these little retreats they could not get | 
away from the cold. 

The convent was a long, two-story stone 
building with the convent garden stretching 
between it and the vicinity of the Chateau 
St. Louis. When Madame de la Peltrie 
returned to Quebec she did not again take | 
up her residence with the nuns, but built | 
herself a cottage at the end of the garden | 
toward the cliff, and there she lived for 
four years with her companion, Charlotte 
Barre, who had come out from France, at | 
the age of nineteen, to live with her on| 
condition that eventually she would be} 
allowed to enter the cloister. Apparently | 
at the end of the four years residence in| 
her own home, Madame returned once more | 
to the home of the nuns, and at the same 
time Charlotte Barre became a novice, the 
first in New France. There is a curious 
document still in possession of the nuns, 
covering the first novitiate, and giving in 
detail the items with which Charlotte Barre 
came provided as a bride of the church, | 
her clothing, spoons, dishes, saucepans and | 
so on. She was to spend fifty-five years in | 
the cloisters. 

In the next year came another novice, 
Mademoiselle Philippe-Gertrude de 
Boulogne, sister-in-law of the newly arrived 
Governor d’Ailleboust. 

Madame de la Peltrie’s little house twice 
sheltered the whole of the Ursuline com- 
munity, following two great fires, and at | 
last it became the home of Bishop de Laval 
for many years. 

“We have put up a high paling,”’ writes 
the historian of the Order, ‘‘that all may be 
according to the rules of the cloister.”” For | 

















H® wedding day . . . the 
happiest occasion in her 


life . . . the tastefully decor- 
ated, high vaulted church . . 
soft music from a_ hidden 
organ silver chime of 
bells. Congratulations on 
every hand . . . the jolly re- 
ception and a whispered plan 
to slip away quietly . . . a 
quick change to her travelling 
ensemble at the zero hour and 
one last peep at the carefully 
chosen trousseau packed away 
in her spacious new Langmuir- 
Hartmann Wardrobe Trunk. 


What a comfort to know 
that the numerous hangers 
and drawers of this travelling 
wardrobe when it is opened 
at the journey’s end will dis- 
close every article of apparel 
as fresh and unruffled as new 
—and there is room enough 
to carry everything. 


A Gift Suggestion for 
the Bride’s Friends. 


Manufacturing Co. 
of Toronto. Limited 





Cushion Top 


“Let loving hearts 
and a Langmuir-Hart- 
mann honeymoon to- 
gether.” 





40 Langmuir-Hartmann models from which 
to choose. Prices from $39.50, at all luggage 
dealers, or send the coupon for complete illus- 


trated folder. 


| M. LANGMUIR MFG. CO., 
| 800 King W., Toronto. 


| Please send folder describing new Langmuir- 


| Hartmann Wardrobe Trunks. 
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As important as the 
Trousseau 


HARTMARRN 


WARDROBE TRUNK 


There can be no more acceptable gift to the Bride 
than a Langmuir-Hartmann Wardrobe Trunk. 
roomy, good looking, stylish and exactly what she 


herself would choose. 


It is 
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“HEESHADES” ARE USED EVERYWHERE IN BEAUTIFUL HOMES 


beeen eo 


These Beautiful 
Toronto Homes are 
Equipped with 
Heeshades 


Residences that are individual and artistic, both from 
without and within, depend upon light for so much 
of their beauty. Daylight can so easily prove itself 
unflattering to the most subtle nuances of color and 
delicacy of architecture within; highlights and 
shadows make apparent changes in furnishings. 
Softly toned light, shed through a medium that con- 
trols and tints the harsh glare, creates that charm that 
makes for perfect harmony. 


Rooms that are too sunny may be made restful and 
refreshing by the use of cooler window shades; 
rooms that are dark and cheerless may be made sunny 
all the year ‘round by the selection of “sunshine” 
window shades. 


Thirty-two beautiful colors, sunfast and moisture 
proof, durable and lustrous, offer a wonderful choice 
for the home beautiful. Select warm sunny colors 
for the cold winter months, and cool refreshing tints 
for the heat of summer. 


Geo. H. Hees, Son & Co., Limirep, 
276 Davenport Road, Toronto. 

Please send me color samples and suggestions as to use of 
shades. 
ERE SA RORY, SOE Ee A a gee 
ei er Te lt Tao 


Geo. H. Hees, Son & Company, Limited 


Toronto 


OLDEST, LARGEST 
AND MOST MODERN 


Montreal 


WINDOW SHADE  [faSTOREs 
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soldiers a sermon in praise of the beloved 
Wolfe. 

It was a British Governor, Lord Aylmer, 
who wrote the inscription for Montcalm’s 
grave, “Honor to Montcalm! Destiny 
robbed him of victory and compensated 
him with a glorious death.” 

The wounded of the two armies streamed 
into the broken city and Murray asked the 
Ursulines to convert the convent into a 
hospital, and thereafter every corner of the 
place was crowded with cots, except the 
cloisters, which were rigidly respected by 
the invaders. From dawn to dark the nuns 
worked at their strange fate of nursing back 
to life men of an alien tongue and faith, 
with as much tenderness as they did their 
own countrymen. To their delight Murray 
began to rebuild the convent, but to their 
shocked ears rose the hymns and litanies 
of heretics in their old church! 

The Highland soldiers, on guard around 
the convent-hospital, worked with a will 
for the cloistered women, at chopping wood 
and shovelling snow. And the nuns were 
filled with pity for the men who, as their 
annalist modestly put it, were ‘exposed by 
the peculiarities of their costume to suffer 
severely from the climate.’”’ They set about 
knitting them long stockings, ‘‘to cover the 
limbs of the poor strangers.’’—‘‘Poor 
strangers!” The victorious British troops! 

As soon as the wounded were removed 
from the hospital, the nuns returned to 
their original duties of teaching. Within 
two years there appeared the names of little 
English girls, daughters of British officers. 
The peace treaty had not yet been signed 
and New France hoped the occupation was 
temporary, but already the children of the 
new generation were studying together. It 
was not until 1800 that English was taught 
in the convent. 

Within eight years after the conquest the 
nuns were sighing with relief that they were 
under British instead of under French rule, 
for the Parisian communities were already 
being persecuted. 

“I cannot help saying,” writes one of the 
Quebec nuns to France, “‘that it is as well 
to be in Canada, where we enjoy the greatest 
tranquillity. We have a governor who is 
a delight to every one.” 

Yet never had the nuns been so poor. 
Old French money was valueless. They 
were completely cut off from friends and 
funds in France. For years it was almost 
impossible to get French textbooks for their 
pupils. They busied themselves with em- 
broideries to sell to the English, especially 
an Indian embroidery of dyed moosehairs 
on bark. After the French revolution many 


Over a mast. 
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The frozen clover. 


refugees came to Canada, bringing with 
them priceless works of art which mav still 
be seen in Quebec. Thirty priests were 
among the refugees. 

They brought me many a curious old 


paper, as they talked of old traditions in | 


the old monastery, old letters, old deeds, 
written by men and women so famous in 
our history. The spirit that runs through 
those old records is still alive today. The 
convent is growing. There are six hundred 
and thirty-five people within its walls every 
day. A hundred and fifteen of them are 
nuns, a hundred and sixty more are boarding 
students, two hundred and twenty are “half 
boarders,” girls who come just for the day 
with lunch at noon, and the remainder are 
day scholars, chiefly from poor Quebec 
homes. Seventy-eight are normal school 
students. 

The Ursuline vows provide that the sisters 
must teach without reward. The cost of 
keeping a daughter in the famous Ursuline 
school is just sixteen dollars a month, barely 
enough to cover the cost of her food. The 
day pupils are taught without charge and 
their school is run as a separate institution. 

How many young girls have the Ursulines 
taught in three centuries? How many 


nen 


families have an unbroken record of genera- | 


tions passing through the classrooms of the 
Ursulines? The annals of the convent could 
answer the second but not the first question. 
The nuns were too busy to keep an accurate 
count of those who passed through their 
hands. The charms of Mademoiselle Quebec 
are due in a large measure to the tradition 
of culture of the Ursuline school. 

In the steeple of the church hangs a bell 
which has been calling the nuns to prayer 
and labor for two centuries. At four o’clock 
in the morning its tongue wags warningly, 
and the wakeful in Quebec know that the 
nuns are drifting through the shadowy 
corridors toward their altars. To prayer, 
to labor, to repose, the endless round goes 


on. It announces every festival in the lives | 


of the nuns, it warns and calls and chides. 

Up in the hushed hours before the dawn, 
they are busily at their tasks when the sun 
climbs rosily into the sky, with breakfast 
of porridge and bread and butter and tea, 
and then classes to teach and duties to 
perform. Then comes lunch, with fruits 
and vegetables from the age-old garden, 
then more prayers and more labors, a simple 
tea, and a little leisure, more prayers, and 
so to sleep by nine o’clock. Such has been 
the daily round of life for three centuries 
behind the high stone walls of the convent 
of the old capital. And how many more 
will it endure? 
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After Sorrow 


by Ronald Everson 
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Her ways are grave as the sea is grave { 
When storm has passed, 
Where a slow swell rises and falls and rises i 
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Her works are as grave as the winds of Winter 
That, groping over 
The fields where the flowers were, trace 


out only 
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VERY RUG——— 


needs an Ozite cushion 































Soft as velvet underfoot... yielding 
as spring grass... Ozite Cushion 
makes any rug more enjoyable, 
more luxurious, more economical. 
Its gentle resilience, like an orien- 
tal’s, creates a sense of luxury that 
makes every rug seem worth twice 
its cost! 

And Ozite Cushion doubles* the 
life of rugs and carpets ... makes 
them last twice* as long as ever 
before! Ozite actually cushions the 
fabric ... absorbs the shocks and 
blows of every heel. It more than 
repays its own small cost by add- 
ing years of life to rugs and carpets. 

All stores selling floor coverings 
recommend Ozite. Ask for the 
original Ozite, with orange col- 
ored taping on the edges (there are 
now a few imitations on the mar- 
ket!). Ozite is permanently moth- 
proofed. Its principal features 
can’t be imitated because they are 
patented. Send coupon for sample, 






* Delineator Home Institute recently 
proved after exhaustive tests that 
Ozite triples the life of rugs. We 
will gladly send a copy of this report. 


Ozite 


Rug Cushion 


CLINTON CARPET COMPANY, 130N. Wells Street, Chicago 
Canadian Factory: St. Johns, P.Q. 


(American Hair and Felt Co., Mfrs.) 
OZITE IS UNCONDITIONALLY GUARANTEED TO SA risFY 


Patented 
Sept. 9, 
1924 


CLINTON CARPET CO., 130 N. Wells St., Chicago Ch.yy 
Please send me a free sample of Ozite Cushion and your free booklet, ‘The Proper Care of 
Rugs and Carpets”. 
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Used by More People 


because it’s 


Niore Powertul 





a. 

Flit is more powerful 
because it contains more 
insect-killing ingredients. 
The handy new Flit 
sprayer floats a vapor 
freely in the air which 
does not fall in drops. 
This is why Flit kills 
insects faster. 


Guaranteed or money 
back. Harmless to people, 
and its vapor does not 
stain. Be sure you get Flit. 
More for your money in 


the larger sizes. 


FLIT 


ON YOUR RADIO 












Every Wednesday night, 
fun, music and song by 
the “FLIT SOLDIERS.” 





A BETTER ALL-PURPOSE POLISHING WAX 
for Floors, Furniture and Woodwork 


40c to $3.25 2 


Sizes ky 


CHANNELL NTO. a ast 


TORONTO 





to let you know that we are o fering 


eum 2 very attractive inducement 
those who wish to earn a generous 


income in their spare time. This is 
your opportunity to represent The Chatelaine and three other leading Canadian publica- 
tions. In your own town, where you have scores of friends who will be interested in these 


magazines, you can earn from $25.00 to $100.00 monthly. 


Ask about our Endless Chain Plan. 


‘ THE CHATELAINE 


for full information regarding this splendid proposition. 





Local Representatives’ Department 
153 University Ave., Toronto 2, Ont. 


years Bishop Laval officiated at mass at the 
church of the Ursulines. 
The house stood until 1839, very close 
to two hundred years after it was built, 
when it was torn down and a larger building 
erected on its foundations, and this is now 
the school for day pupils and bears upon it 
a bronze plaque commemorating its history. 
| This is over the little courtyard at the main 
| entrance to the present Ursuline church. 
| The government of the little group of 
| women was worked out in a system of 
| democracy far beyond the lay principles of 
| the day and time. The chief offices of the 
| community were held on a three-year term 
| and were purely elective, with the privilege 
'of re-election for a second term of three 
| years but no more, ‘‘except with an interval, 
| for repose,” as the nuns called it. There 
| was a constitution upon which the superior 
must act, and the heads of the various de- 
partments formed a little council which 
legislated for the rest of the community. 
Every sister had a right to vote after she 
had served a specified number of years in 
the community. Once elected, a nun could 
not decline the office unless she had the 
consent of the bishop to do so. 

Marie Madeleine de Repentigny was a 
daughter of one of the first noble families 
to settle in Canada and was educated by 
the Ursulines. Witty and beautiful, on her 
return to her family she was betrothed to a 
young officer. It was in the days of constant 
conflict between English and French, white 
man and red. Shortly before the time set 
for their marriage, the young officer was 
sent away on duty and never returned. At 
first Mademoiselle de Repentigny was 
stricken with inconsolable grief, but later 
|she plunged recklessly into all the gaiety 
the colony offered her. The preaching of a 
| young Jesuit shocked her into terror over 
her frivolities and she contemplated enter- 
ing a convent. Yet she was not at all con- 
vinced that she wanted to do so. Eventually, 
| however, she took the veil, and appealed to 
| the Virgin of Great Power for relief in the 
| turmoil of her mind. As a tribute to Mary 
| she hung the great silver Lamp of Repent- 
| igny before the shrine and, for more than 
|}two centuries past, the light has never 
| failed. 





| to first big fire in the convent came in 

1650, when between midnight and dawn 
the inmates fled for their lives. Shivering 
| in their nightgowns, the nuns and boarders 
| stood in the snow-covered garden, made as 
bright as noonday. The children were taken 
| into French homes, the nuns retired to the 
former home of Madame de la Peltrie. 
There it was that Mére St. Joseph, the frail 
daughter of the Savonniers, who had cheered 
them with her wit and humor, and her 
famous merry laughter, left them. For 
weeks she lay dying in a bunk, one of many 
that rose in tiers around the room in which 
they all were compelled to sleep. 

Before the snow had melted, the nuns 
were at work with their own bare hands 
clearing away the debris in order to get the 
rebuilding in hand, and again they moved 
into it and returned to their work. 

The Christianizing of the Hurons, who 
were the most amenable to the missionaries, 
made them ready victims to the Iroquois 
warfare. They laid aside the tomahawk and 
tried to live on Christian principles of peace, 
and were slaughtered as a consequence. 

| More than that, the Iroquois, drunk with 
| their success, at last contemplated driving 
| the white men from the new world. There 
came a day when the nuns had to give up 
| their convent to armed troops, when the 
| windows were barricaded and the few re- 


_.| about distributing shot and powder in the 
| rooms where they were wont to teach the 
| ways of peace. 

Strange are the annals of the convent 
with bloodshed and famine, pestilence and 
danger, marching hand in hand across the 
pages, a grim record of the difficulties the 
nuns had to face. 

Mére Marie knew the temptations of 
| that lawless life of the Indians, ‘‘so de- 
lightful to those assustomed to it that it 
requires almost a miracle to detach them 





| maining sisters, including Mere Marie, went . 
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from it.” ‘It is far easier,’ she wrote, ‘‘for 
a Frenchman to become a savage than for 
a savage to adopt the customs of civilized 
nations.” 

In 1686, the convent was again burned, 
and’again the nuns returned to the house of 
Madame de la Peltrie, but this time, neither 
Mére Marie nor Madame went with them. 
The two women seemed reluctant to part 
even in death, and died within a few months 
of each other, Madame as the year 1671 
drew to a close, and Mére Marie in the 
following spring, having lived through the 
most harrowing chapters in the history of 
New France. 

Mére Marie’s son, Claude Martin, had 
become a priest, and ten years after his 
mother’s death he published the first life 
of this remarkable woman, of which some 
half dozen or more have since been pro- 
duced. Not only in Canada, but in Europe 
as well, she was regarded as one of the three 
most remarkable women missionaries in 
history. 


IILE the daughters of the Canadian 

noblesse were being educated at the 
Ursuline convent, their brothers were fre- 
quently carrying fire and sword against 
the little New England communities. At 
the head of savage bands they burned, 
killed and took prisoners. Hundreds of 
English-speaking men, women and children 
were sold as slaves into Canadian homes. 
Generally speaking, the French were kind 
to their captives and some of the English 
girls married into the highest families in 
the colony. One of them, Esther 
Wheelwright, who was for five years as a 
child held captive by an Indian tribe, was 
eventually purchased by the Marquis de 
Vaudreuil and taken to live with his family 
at Chateau St. Louis. When the Marquise 
was appointed governess to some of the 
royal children at Versailles, she put her 
little daughter, Louise, and Esther, into 
the care of the nuns. When she grew up, 
Esther asked permission of her guardian, 
the Marquis, to become a nun, but for a 
while he forbade it, and Esther went back 
to live with him in the chateau. However, 
he at last assented and she became a novice 
and eventually a full-fledged nun. It is 
curious that this Englishwoman should have 
been elected superior of the order at the 
first election after the conquest of Quebec. 
There were other English captives who 
became nuns, and one of them, Mary Anne 
Davis, died in Quebec while Wolfe’s men 
were still encamped on the Plains of 
Abraham. 

In the summer months of 1759 when the 
shot and shell of Wolfe’s army fell heavily 
in the city, the Ursulines were among the 
eight hundred refugees in the General 
Hospital, out of range of fire. It was one of 
the first French buildings over which a 
Highland guard was placed. The officer 
sought audience with the three superiors, 
of the General Hospital, the Hotel Dieu and 
the Ursulines, and there assured them of 
the protection of the army. It was the 
foundation of the friendship between the 
cloistered women and the conquerors. 

Six hundred houses in Quebec lay in a 
jumbled heap of stone and wood. The 
Ursuline convent still preserved many of 
the cannon balls that fell into it. It was 
shattered and vacant but for a little guard 
of eight nuns. 


On the night after the day of battle, a 
sad little procession left Chateau St. Louis 
and made its way to the Ursuline church 
through the shell-pitted streets. The nave 
was strewn with broken stone, the altars 
piled with rubble, the roof gaped and the 
distant stars sparkled through the shattered 
rafters. The church was crowded, and 
some held smoking torches. The French 
officers carried a rough box, put together 
by an old manservant of the convent, weep- 
ing as he worked, because there was none 
to make a better coffin for General 
Montcalm. In the wall of the church 
yawned a great shell hole, and there they 
put the dead commander, bricked up the 
hole, and left him in his soldier’s grave. A 
few days later in the same church a British 
chaplain preached to red-coated and kilted 
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THE DOMESTIC WORKSHOP 


A Department which seeks out and investigates for the housekeeper 


new equipment of Canadian manufacture 


Conducted by VERA E. WELCH 


"Tis metamorphosis of the breakfast 
table is one of the most amazing 
examples of the application of science 
to racial tradition. Those grumpy, dismal 
meals we inherited from our forefathers, 
even before morning newspapers were in- 
vented, have fled with the horsehair sofa. 
Even now, of course, family breakfast is 
hardly an occasion of riotous gaiety—that is 
beyond the bounds of our Saxon capa- 


bilities—but certain it is that with the in- 
troduction of that trio of comfort, the 
electric percolator, the automatic toaster 


and the griddle iron, a new peace and 
harmony pervades the coffee-scented morn- 
ing air—simply because there is no longer 
the necessity of constantly jumping up from 
the table to perform the countless little 
duties attendant upon the meal. 

Yes, an electrical breakfast is a smooth- 
running affair and one of the finest little 
contributions to its comfort has lately been 
placed upon the market by Canadian 
General Electric Company. While you eat 
your cereal or fruit, even while your coffee 
percolates and your toast turns a delicious 
golden brown, the Hankscraft Automatic 





The Hankscraft Automatic 
Egg Cooker boils, poaches, 


steam-fries or scrambles 
your eggs, right at the table. 


Egg Cooker boils, poaches, steam-fries or 
scrambles your eggs, according to your in- 
dividual taste, right at the table. 

The method of boiling is simple. Place 
any number of eggs up to four in the tray, 
as shown in the illustration. Plug the cord 
in the socket, then pour several teaspoonfuls 
of water in the cup at the top of the cover. 
Should you like your eggs soft boiled, two 
teaspoonfuls only are required; medium 
boiled, three teaspconfuls, and if a hard 
boiled consistency is your delight, five 
teaspoonfuls is the maximum amount of 
water needed. The water trickles inside 
where in five seconds it is turned into steam 
to cook the eggs. When the steam stops 
coming from the vent in the dome, signifying 
that the water is all gone, the eggs are done 
and the electricity shuts itself off. The eggs 
will always be done the way you want them, 
and they are cooked evenly throughout. 

Should poaching, scrambling or steam- 
frying be the order of the day, the method 
of cooking is very similar and just as simple. 
A bowl or saucer will fit under the cover. 
Butter the bowl and place your food in the 
saucer. Pour the water into the cooker 
bowl, not in the top cup as you do when you 
boil. That is all you have to do, 

The Hankscraft Egg Cooker is made to 
take apart easily. The top heater plate 
unscrews. The bottom plate is stationary. 
It is best to wash with clear water without 
soap. There are no coils to burn out and no 
moving so that the cooker should have a 
permanent lease on life. It is an attractive 
appliance, with colored base and polished 
silver-like dome. 


SIMILAR Hankscraft product is the 
Egg-ett, shown in the illustration. 
This cooks one egg only under an ordinary 


glass. It works exactly like the larger four- 
egg size, but the amount of water used is 
naturally less—one teaspoonful of water for 
soft boiling, one and a half for medium and 
two teaspoonfuls for hard. To the lone 


The Egg-ett, an in- 
dividual egg cooker 
which operates on 
the same principle 
as the larger Hanks- 
craft device. 





bachelor girl, particularly if she breakfasts 
in light-housekeeping Style, this last device 
should appeal tremendously. With it, 
helped out by a double socket and a flat 
toaster, she can feast sumptuously in her 
bedroom, regardless of landladies and res- 
taurants alike. 

The Egg-ett, incidentally, has another 
use. It is possible to use it as a vaporizer | 
for the relief of colds and throat irritation. 
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What a pity youth isnt judged 


ER shoulders 

and back are so 
lovely—so young 
looking. But—youth 
is arbitrarily judged 
by the face and neck 
—the arms and 
hands, even the legs 
in these days of cob- 
webby stockings or 
no stockings at all. 
And this skin— 
originally as firm and 
smooth as the shoul- 
ders—soon coarsens 


and looks rough. 





W h y do shoulders Stay young ? 

| Simply because they’re shielded from ex- 
posure. Sun, dust and wind, cold and heat, 
rob theskin of its moisture, roughenit, take 
away its youthful texture, little by little, 
every day. Yet—there’s no great mystery 
to keeping the skin young—indefinitely— 
with just a little well-planned, intelligent 
care. 





When it assumes this character, pour a few 
drops of Eucalyptus, Mentholatum or | 
Benzoin on a piece of cotton and place this 
in the Egg-ett. Pour in two teaspoonfuls of | 
water, then breathe in the fumes. The steam | 
picks up the essential oils. 


NOTHER electrical boon which oper- 
ates on the same principle is the 
Hankscraft Fairy Warmer—a comfort for 
the wee baby. The bottle is placed in a 


HINDS 


Stoney (-r7Almond 


CREAM 


TRADE MARK REGISTERED IN CANADA 


Hinds Honey and Almond Cream now 50¢ in Canada 


A. S. Hinds Co, (Canada) Limited 
Distributed by Lehn & Fink (Canada) Limited, Toronto 





gaily decorated little container and in five 
seconds after the correct amount of water is | 
poured in, baby’s milk begins to heat. The | 
scale runs: one and a half teaspoonfuls of | 
water to heat a four-ounce bottle; two | 
teaspoonfuls for a six-ounce bottle and two 
and a half teaspoonfuls for an eight-ounce 
bottle. Any standard nursing bottle fits the 
base. and directly the bottle is heated to the 
correct temperature, as in the case of the 
egg cookers, the current is turned off auto- 
matically. No under-heating or over-heating 
can therefore take place. Such a device as 
this does yeoman service both day and night. 
What is more simple in the dreary early- | 
morning watches when baby wakens for his | 
food, than to “‘plug in” on correctly-heated | 
milk, ready in a few minutes by your 
bedside? 

Every one of these appliances, luxuries 
though they may be considered, yet fit very 








The Fairy Warmer 


heats baby’s bottle 
accurately without 
watching. 


logically into the average household routine 

so well, indeed, that those who are 
familiar with them are wont to place them 
among their most precious and essential 
labor-savers. | 


Tt imparts to 
the hair the 


sheen of SHAMPOQ 
sparkling 

cleanliness 

and leaves a delightful bouquet you'll never 
tire of. Eliminates dandruff. Does not color 
the scalp. Send this ad. with your name 
and address. We will send the sample ab- 
solutely free. 


WILFRED G. NOBLE LIMITED, 
208D Victoria St., Toronto 





by the shoulders and back! 


Just how can it be done ? 


With Hinds Honey and Almond Cream. 
Every time you wash, smooth itinto your 
neck and arms and hands—into your 
ankles and legs. Use it as a base for your 
make-up. Last thing at night, before you 
hop into bed, spread it on once more. It 
will revive your skin while you sleep. 


Marvelous ‘ for Hands! 


Hinds Cream keeps your skin soft and 
white. The secret is to use it often. Keep 
a bottle in the kitchen—in the bathroom 
—on your dressing table. It will keep 
them young and lovely—or will give back 
to them the beauty they have lost. 

Start using Hinds Cream today. We'll 
gladly send you a generous sample bottle, 
if you will mail in the coupon below. 


“Lehn & Fink Serenade” —WJZ 
and 14 other stations associated 
with the National Broadcasting 
Company—every Thursday at 7:00 
p.m., Eastern Standard time; 6:00 
p.m., Central Standard time. 


A. S. Hinds Co. (Canada) Led. 
Dept. 1589, 9 Davies Avenue 
Toronto 8, Canada 

Send me asample bottle of HINDS CREAM, the } 

protecting cream for the skin. j 














“How Women Are 
Getting Ahead” 


This booklet should 
be read by every Girl 


Sent FREE on request 


Au inspiring. helpful booklet. Tells how 
girls and women are qualifying for good 
earnings as private secretaries, accountants. 
office managers, show card writers, advertis- 
ing writers, commercial illustrators and ar- 
tists, designers, chemists. expert letter 
writers, etc. 48 pages. Free. Write today. 
No obligation whatever. 

International Correspondence Schools, 


Canada, Limited 
Montreal, Canada 












Dept. 1596 






A Church Choir 


always lends dignity to a service of worship when it 


is properly gowned. 


Does your choir wear gowns? 


Perhaps you have been seeking a method of raising 
funds to provide gowns. If that is the case, you will 
be interested in learning how such funds can be raised 
by a method that is pleasant and dignified to use, and 
requires only a minimum of effort. 


Fill in and mail the coupon today and 
complete details will be sent you at once. 
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THE MACLEAN PUBLISHING COMPANY, LIMITED, 


Association Division, 
153 University Ave., Toronto 2. 


Please tell how our Choir may raise funds for gowns. 


Address 


Church 
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Small classes where children learn by 
vironment which calls forth creative powers 
Every opportunity given for self-expression and de 
velopment of the imagination. | 
Highly trained teachers in proven educational methods, 
with emphasis upon individual development of each 

upil 

* Transportation provided. 
Sponsored by leading child specialists and education- 

alists. 


Thoughtfulness is a trait subtly 
revealed in letter writing—for 
the writer usually realizes that 
“what is written remains” and 
to no less a degree the choice 
of paper creates an impression 
that is lasting. 
Cameo Vellum is worthy of your 
best sentiments. 





Lim 


Makers of fine Stationery since 1876 
Toronto Montreal Brantford Winnipes 
Calgary Regina Edmonton Vancouver 
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Avoid 


Disappointment 


If you have received notice that 
your subscription period is nearly 
completed, this is to remind you 
of the necessity of sending in your 
renewal order at once. 


With literally thousands of new 


buyers and new subscribers for 
The Chatelaine every month, 
even our constantly-increased 
press-run seldom leaves us with 
any copies for subscribers who 
have neglected to renew. 

To make certain of the continued 
receipt of your favorite magazine, 
your renewal order should be 
mailed to us promptly when you 
receive the “expiration” notice. 





THE PROGRESSIVE SCHOOL FOR 
CHILDREN 
Ages 4 to 7 

Announces its opening, October 1st. 


Full information Hudson 2811 or 
91 Alexandra Bivd.. TORONTO. 


doing in en- 











would delight one’s mother more than 

a silk scarf, painted or embroidered 
in a colorful design. It is not an expensive 
gift, but with a bit of our effort, time, and 
|love expended thereon, its worth will be 
greatly enhanced. 

Nor is there anything to prevent your 
“turning a penny,” by making scarfs to 
order for your friends. Handpainted, or 
|embroidered things are always in demand, 
and yet at the stores they often are quite 
prohibitive in price. 

Soft, silken scarves decorated with paint, 
or embroidery, that one can make in a 
very few precious hours, will be things of 
beauty when done. The design illustrated, 
is “Pansies for remembrance,” but they 
are huge overgrown ones, to be in the 
modern mode, with conventionally placed 
leaves and swirl lines, that mark it as 
belonging to our 1929 model mothers. 

The only way to know how easy it is 
to work with fabric paints, is to try them— 
and a scarf is a good thing on which to 
begin. You will not stop with one scarf, 
|it’s the sort of thing one does for the fun 


(Qe are always in order, and nothing 








The only way to know how easy it 
it is to work with fabric paints ts to 
try them. Simply paint in the color 
j as directed and you cannot go wrong. 


by Ruby Short McKim 


of the doing! This paint does not run over 
the stamped lines, or stiffen the material. 
The colors are beautiful and mix together 
into numberless hues. Simply paint in 
the color as directed on the chart and you 
cannot go wrong. 

We supply definite instructions, and a 
color chart that suggests three different 
color schemes. You will find your prefer- 
ence, no doubt, among these three, or 
perhaps you will be making several for 
gifts, and this will enable you to vary them. 


Our pansy scarf number 210 at $1.22 
postpaid. It is of best quality pure silk 
pongee, 16 by 58 inches, picoted along one 
edge, with both ends in points, and of 
course, stamped at both ends for painting 
or embroidery, in long and short stitch. 
An assortment of fast color fibresheen 
floss, in six tones of velvet, silver, green 
and copper, enough for embroidering the 
scarf, may be ordered as number 214 at 
67 cents. 

If you would rather stamp the pansies 
on your own silk, we can supply wax trans- 
fers as number 211 at 30 cents. 

As to the paints, we have assembled a 
special kit, consisting of bottles of brilliant 
yellow, rose and blue, a brush and a jar 
of the painting medium, which makes the 
colors so easy to work with. All the shades 
called for, are easily mixed from these 
primary colors, and we give detailed in- 
structions, as well as three color charts, 
for the scarf as stated before. This painting 
set is number 213 and will be sent postpaid 
for $1.62. 

The painting kit supplies enough material 
for a number of projects beside the scarf. 
In the December Chatelaine we showed 
two painting numbers, 532, a modernistic 
scarf pattern at 25 cents, and 533 a striking 
Spanish shawl at 62 cents. This painting 
set would be suitable for doing these pro- 
jects as well as the designs shown here. 

Wax transfer pattern number 212 at 
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Wax transfer pat- 
tern 212, supplies 
a dozen conventional 
motifs for painting 
or embroidery. Il 
includes six delight- 
ful animal corners, 
three butterfites, and 
a bulldog, bird and 
modernistic theme. 


| A PAINTED SCARF FOR MOTHER 


And a dozen smart designs for the daughter 


30 cents supplies a dozen conventional 
motifs for painting or embroidery 

There are six animal corners that are 
interesting for the younger children’s hand- 
kerchiefs, or for the collegiate sister. Three 
butterflies would be gorgeous on a large 
georgette evening ‘kerchief. Bulldog and 
bird are equally smart for pockets, sports 
blouse or scarf; and a felt hat just naturally 
perks up, when adorned with the modern- 
istic motif. Two decorative discs for 
lingerie, or such, complete the group. While 
painting is quickly and easily done, many 
will still prefer to work scarf or small 
designs in thread, and these motifs are 
equally good for either. Our directions 
explain both methods. 


In ordering patterns, write: 

Handicrafts Department, 
“The Chatelaine,” 

143 University Ave., 


Toronto. 





Pansy scarf number 210 is of a fine 
quality silk pongee, picoted along one 
edge, with pointed ends, both stamped 
jor painting or embroidery. 
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To her complete surprise 

Fannie crumpled up on 

a divan and began to 

cry. “I hate you’? she | 

gasped, ‘‘ You're trying 

to make me ashamed 
of myself!’ 


Purity Pius 


Continued from page 11 


They advanced into the room. Miss 
Storey resumed her rocker. Mrs. Matthews, 
in a kimono, with her forehead pink where 
the compress had lain against it, sank into 
the old Morris chair. 

“Begin!” cried Miss Storey. 

Claire was very near tears. “But, 
mother, do you think you are well enough 
to bother with my troubles?” she asked. 

“Darling, it will trouble me much more 
not to know anything that troubles you,” 
said Mrs. Matthews. 

“I told you!’ Miss Storey reminded 
Claire. “Begin!” 

It was not difficult. The story had been 
trembling on her lips ever since she had 
come home, and these two women, so dis- 
similar, but in their two ways equally 
sympathetic, had always been her con- 
fidants. 

Their reactions to the situation were, as 
always, directly opposed. Mrs. Matthews 
wilted. Miss Storey arose to battle. 

“Oh, my poor baby!” moaned Mrs. 
Matthews. 

“Poor baby, nothing! Drunkard, in- 
deed!”’ rapped Miss Storey. “‘Why didn’t 
you tell her that your father was kind, that 
he was an education, all by himself. He 
read Euclid for fun, if you can imagine such a 
thing. And he quoted from the English 
classics by the yard! ‘‘Why didn’t you tell 
her how he suffered from asthma?’ She 
relapsed into a sudden, furious silence. 

“But Aunt Ada, I have never said more 
than a half dozen words to her. I haven't 
had the opportunity,” Claire ventured. 
“She doesn’t say these things to me. She 
just circulates them among other people. 
I don’t know why, but she must have dis- 
liked me for some reason. Or, perhaps, her 
talk is just idle; but I hardly think so, for 
somehow it: has reached so many people 
who I thought were going to be my 
friends. I can fairly see their attitude 
change. I wouldn’t care, for myself,” she 
went on, “but it’s the effect on Tom! He 
needs the help of those men—they could 
throw all sorts of business his way. He 
hasn’t quite figured out what is the matter, 
yet. I don’t think he has heard any of this 
gossip. But he is worried; he knows that 
something is wrong. One of these days he'll 
connect up with me our failure to know the 
right people. He’ll see that I haven’t been 
able to make the women like me. In spite 
of himself, he’ll begin to wonder what is the 
matter with me, and if it hasn’t all been my 
fault. And I can’t stand that! I just can’t!” 

“Oh, my poor baby!” sighed Mrs. 
Matthews, leaning her head on her hand. 

“But,” said Miss Storey belligerently, 
“this young woman isn’t the Deity, is she?” 

Claire smiled dimly. “She almost 1s—in 


Copeland. Her husband has so much money 
and she is a commanding person, and she | 
comes of a very aristocratic old family— 
people have simply formed the habit of 
listening to her.”’ : 

‘Do her people live in Copeland?” de- 
manded Miss Storey. 

“They are dead. And they didn’t live in| 
Copeland.” 

“Then who says they were fine and old | 
and aristocratic?” 

“I think she mentions it,” said Claire, 
with one of the acute flashes which some- 
times pierced her gentleness. 

“Ah. And where did they live?” asked | 
Miss Storey intently. 

“They were the Carrolls, of Carrollton.” 

Miss Storey stopped rocking. ‘‘But that’s | 
only sixty miies from here!” she cried. | 
‘Why, that makes it all very simple. We'll | 





drive up to see some friends of mine and | 
get acquainted with Mrs. Hake’s family | 
record while we’re there. Every fine family | 
has something or someone in it that the} 
best members aren’t proud of. We'll find | 
whatever it is in her case, and you can call | 
on her and mention it when you get home. 
You'll be a social success in no time.” 

“Oh, no, Ada!” protested Mrs. Matthews. | 
“That wouldn’t be nice!” | 

“Nice!” said Miss Storey, annoyed. | 
“Nice! Wise people don’t really bother | 
about being nice, except when it’s ad-| 
vantageous.” She fell into one of her| 
taciturn moods, then, and presently she | 
went away. : 


HEY saw nothing of her for two days, 

but one morning she drove up and 
demanded that Claire and Mrs. Matthews 
spend the day with her. 

“We'll take a long drive and get luncheon 
somewhere out of town,”’ she said. ‘“‘It’s the 
right weather for it.” 

Mrs. Matthews declined. She had been | 
feeling rather low in spirit since learning of | 
Claire’s problem. She had given Claire the | 
only advice she could think of—to keep 
pure in heart and intention, and to lean on 
the power of prayer. But in spite of a 
heavy application of patient endurance she | 
had not yet quite shaken off her own| 
depression. 

“I don’t think I'll go, Ada. There are| 
some things I need to attend to here. And | 
Tessa had better stay with me. An all-day | 
trip would be tiresome for her. You and | 
Claire go along.” 

Claire found the drive restful. Aunt Ada | 
was still inclined to be silent, so they sat | 
wordlessly in the huge, soft enclosure of the 
car and were whirled through the balmy 
countryside, where the trees and pastures 
lay in a trance of sunshine. Toward noon, 
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Windows— 


they attract the attention of everyone who enters your home— 


they make or mar a room. 


Properly hung draperies and curtains are more important than 
any other furnishing and should receive the consideration that 


is their due. 

Kirsch ..... through finer 
Drapery Hardware..... has 
made it possible for you to 
have more beautiful windows 
which means more beautiful 
rooms, 

The new Kirsch Book will 
tell you how..... send for it 
ab ae it’s free and full of 
beautiful, practical sugges- 
tions. 


DRAPERY 








KIRSCH MANUFACTURING COMPANY, 
of Canada, Limited, Woodstock, Ontario. 


You may send me the new Kirsch Book 
without charge. 
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KEEP YOUR HAIR 
YOUTHFUL! 


You are ‘slipping’ when you let 
graying or faded hair spoil your 
otherwise youthful appearance. 
L'Oreal Products offer you many 
different methods of correcting 
this defect—You may. without 
the least trouble. use 


LTOREAL 
Simplex 


LOREAL 
Regenerateur 


which will gradually and naturally 
restore your hair to its own 
original shade and lustre. L'Oreal 

ucts are distinctly Parisian 


and are used b 


y smart women 


GUARANTEED HARMLESS 


Imported by 
HERDT & CHARTON Ine. 
Exclusive Canadian Agents 
MONTREAL 


Sold m Drug Stores, Beauty Parlors 
and it Stores. 








Gray Hair 
The Sad Tragedy of 
Passing Youth. 






[Naat e 


Now Comb Away Gray 
This Easy Way . 


tolerate the needless sorrow of Gra 
Now a na, easy way is found. Already 
hundreds of thousands of women and men 
have used it. Just comb Kolor-Bak through your 
hair and watch the beautiful color come. Kolor-Bak 
is a clean, colorless liquid that leaves the beautiful 





luster of your hair unchanged. The one bottle does 
for blonde, auburn, brown or black. 
Accept This Test Offer 


Get Kolor-Bak from any drug or department store 
now. Use it. If it doesn’t make you look ten years 
younger, your money will be refunded any time. 


Kolor-Bak 


Imparts Color to Gray Hair 





| The Home Bureau 


| Continued from page 20 


Any suggestions you might make would 
be greatly appreciated. I am enclosing 
stamped address envelope. 

P.S.—I might also say, that as my electric 
light plugs are just about where I have my 
lamp, I can’t move them. Also, the radio, 
which is electric, is in the bookcase, so they 
would have to stay where they are. 


YES. a slip cover can be made for a flat 
chair, but unless the wicker is padded a 
little in the seat, arms and back, it will not 
look very well, for its corrugations will 
always show through, and the cover will 
slip and slide over its surface. Moreover, 
the making of a slip cover for a flat chair 
}is a very precise undertaking—quite too 
|much for an amateur. All seams have to 
be adjusted and bound, for there is no way 
of fitting the cover as in an overstuffed 
chair, where the slack is taken up in tucking 
in around the arms and back. I should say 
that only a reliable upholsterer could under- 
take it. A reliable upholsterer, however, 
would advise you to do something else, 
which is to have two upholstered cushions 
made—a stationary one across the upper 
back where the shoulders rest, and a re- 
|movable one for the seat. They may be 
had very reasonably, stuffed with horsehair. 
Have them tufted with buttons. I have seen 
| English chairs of wicker stained a dark 
{walnut brown and upholstered even in 
corduroy or velveteen of the same or a 
slightly lighter shade of the stain. It is 
| by no means an incongruous combination 
and makes a most comfortable and dignified 
| chair for a living room. Incidentally, this 
treatment will cost you less than the material 
and work in a slip cover. 

Yes, it seems to me that the cretonne for 
side drapes is just what you need. You 
could also use cushions of it for the chester- 
field as well. Try for something with a rich 
henna predominating and a touch of flame. 
The room is badly in need of warm, bright 
color. 

As to your lampshade, a good combination 
ought to be a flame lining under midnight 
blue georgette. This will give you a blue 
lamp during the day, and a very soft warm 
effect when lighted at night. The binding 
braid might have a touch of henna or flame. 

Your copper will add to the part played 
by the henna tone in this room. Be careful 
of what flowers you use for decoration, and 
what candles. Orange candles are good in 
a room to this scheme. Delphiniums, mari- 
golds, asters, zinnias, the orange to lacquer 
red gladiolus, and in the spring, the Darwin 
| tulips in purple will be suitable. Do not 
use silver fixtures, vases or ornaments, and 
when in doubt about any combination you 
are planning, think of the autumn shades 
and you will not go wrong. 


In the matter of the problem presented | 
by your electric outlets, if it were not for | 
the usual character of the room, cut up as | 
it is with doors, you could discreetly bracket 
cords around the wall from the plugs. As it 
is, you might carry cords across the ceiling 
from a centre light, but it is a practice 
frowned upon by the fire insurance under- 
writers. However, you can get in touch with 
your local electrician and see if he considers 
it safe and feasible to wire one lamp ‘“‘over 
the top.” The plan I suggest, however, 
requires no real change in lighting units. 

The chief apparent defect in your present 
arrangement is the fact that you have one 
almost entirely undressed wall. Did you 
ever think of putting your chesterfield in 
front of the windows? Then you could put 
your table a little farther toward the window 
wall, and between it and the bookcase have 
the chair and lamp that are now most un- 
strategically ensconced between two doors. 
A mere lengthening of the table cord will 
make this change possible. Your lamp will 
then serve both chesterfield and chair as 
reading centres. 

Where your floor lamp still remains, no 
other furniture seems absolutely necessary, 
but, of course, I am not familiar: with the 
scale of the room. How about a hanging 
bookshelf lacquered in a not-too-brilliant 
combination of henna and flame? It would 
be inexpensive if bought or made in un- 
painted wood, and you could do the lacquer- 
ing yourself. Merely edge the front facings 
of shelves and outside frame with the flame. 

With these changes in plan, you have 
seating units on three sides where there were 
originally only two. From the point of view 
of balance as well as of adaptability to 
entertaining, this is an improvement. 


Pigments for Lampshade 


N A RECENT issue of The Chatelaine 
I notice instructions for ro 
| 


a plain lampshade, but I find it impossible 
to procure the small ten-cent tubes of 
student oil paints in Prussian blue, crimson 
lake and gamboge yellow. I have tried 
several places, but can only get water colors. | 
Would you be so kind as to tell me where 
I can get these small tubes of oil paints in 
these three colors; also where the plain paper 
shades can be procured? I also notice in 
the July issue Chatelaine a Dominion Map 
Wall Hanging. Where would I have to send | 
for this? 


Y LETTER we are sending you the 

names of the shops where the pigments 
as well as the lampshades can be obtained. 
Write to The Handicrafts Department, care 
of The Chatelaine for the Dominion Map 
Wall Hanging, enclosing money order for 
one dollar. 


Suits and Hats in Crochet 


Continued from page 27 


A Few Practical Hints 


It is important that the tension should be 
maintained throughout the work. If you 
crochet very tightly, use a half-size larger 
needle; and if you crochet loosely, use half- 
size smaller. If you are larger or smaller 
than the average, measure up on your own 
garments as you go along. 

The selection of wool or silk is just a 
matter of individual taste and needs. 

Use every means to work evenly and do 
not let anyone else crochet for you, as no 
two people keep the same tension. Buy 
enough wool or silk so that you get the one 
lot of dye, and ask the saleslady to guide 
you as to size. Crocheting takes about half 
as much again as knitting. The stores will 
allow you to return what you do not use, 
provided it is not broken or soiled. 

I do not recommend pressing crochet 
work, as this flattens it and takes the new 
look away. 


For Washing 

Dry cleaning is best if your hat or suit | 
becomes soiled, but they can be washed with 
care. As a rule, they stretch; so be very 
careful. Measure the garment before 
wetting, or better still, cut the size on a 
piece of paper. Make a good thick suds 
with a good soap flake—containing no 
alkali or other harsh ingredients—and hot 
water, and add cold water until suds are 
lukewarm. Soak the suit about fifteen 
minutes. Squeeze and press gently to expel 
the dirt. Avoid rubbing, lifting, twisting or 
pulling. If very soiled, use a second lot of 
suds. Rinse twice, using clean lukewarm 
water each time with just a little soap 
added. Slip a towel under the garment 
before removing, to prevent the weight of 
water stretching it. Lay flat on a thick 
bath towel, to size measured before washing, 
and allow it to remain until thoroughly dry. 
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FROM BABYHOOD THRU SCHOOLDAYS. 


Mrs. Winslow’s Syrup quickly corrects summer 
complaint, diarrhea, colic, constipation, and 
teething disturbances, The vegetable oils help 
baby’s system function correctly. 

A helpful and interesting booklet containing diet 
instructions, table of weights, how to prepare 
baby’s food, together with nursery rhymes 
and jingles artistically prepared in three colors 
will be sent free upon request. 


Mrs. WINSLOW’S 


SYRUP 


Canadian Distributors 
FRED. J. WHITLOW & CO., LIMITED 


Toronto, Canada 





A smooth fragrant powder that pro- 
tects the face from blemish and 
adds that extra charming touch 
to the complexion. 


_ Write for free sample 
°° 
Chamberlain's 
FACE POWDER 


CHAMBERLAIN LABORATORIES 
Dovercourt Road - Toronto 





_ New beauty for 
BLONDE HAIR 


in 10 minutes! 


TEx magic minutes with 
Blondex, the special new 
shampoo for blondes only, 
leaves hair gleaming with 
new lifeand lustre. Blondex 
brings out all the natural 
golden beauty of blonde hair 
—prevents darkening— 
coaxes back the youthful 
sheen and sparkle to dull 
faded hair. Not a dye or 
harsh bleach, just a safe 
gentle shampoo used by a 
million blondes. Atallleading 
drug and department stores, 














PERFECT HEMSTITCHING 
AND PICOTING ATTACH- 
MENT, PRICE $1.25 
Money back guarantee, Greatest 
invention known for the house- 
wife. Fits all sewing machines. 
Pays for itself in ten minutes’ 
time. Hemstitching as beautiful 
as done by $275.00 machine. Pay postman. 
back in five days if not more than pleased. 
Hemstitcher Co., Box C, Georgetown, Ont. 


Money 
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erase her ancient bitternesses To see 
Claire go was to lose the key 

Claire was halfway down the large room 
when Fannie’s voice sounded brokenly 
behind her. ‘‘Claire!”’ she cried. “Oh. 
Claire! Oh, be my friend!” 

Turning, Claire made a 
gesture. She opened her arms. 


swift, warm 


EOPLE who are surprised at the in- 

timacy of the Hakes and the Pattersons. 
considering how Fannie once talked about 
Claire, are not so surprised, after all, when 
they consider the change which gradually 
has come over Fannie. 

She has grown quieter than she once was, 
and more thoughtful. Her old arrogance has 
disappeared, and she has developed a sim- 


plicity which is rather fine. She seems not 
so magnificent, but happier. Some of the 
women say enviously that Fannie and 
Archie seem to grow more contented the 
longer they are married. Archie has lost his 
fear of her, but his tenderness remains 

Fannie’s friends have never heard any 
thing new concerning Fannie’s family, but 
by degrees, her aristocratic ancestry has 
dropped out of Copeland conversation. The 
portraits have been taken down from her 
library, and Fannie is doing much work for 
the poor, whom she formerly despised. It 
has been found out that she regularly assists 
an aunt of hers who is a dressmaker, and 
she is thought well of for helping her 
humbler relatives. 

As for Claire and Tom Patterson, they 


live in one of the finest new homes on 
Glenair Boulevard, and Tom helps Archie 
Hake run the membership committee of the 
Country Club, as well as various civic and 
political organizations they belong to. 

Claire is prettier than ever. She is very 
busy and much in demand. Her new friends 
have found that a delicate strength lies 
under her quiet manner. She outranks even 
Fannie Hake in popularity among the 
younger married set, but Fannie, who loves 
her, doesn’t seem to mind. 

Sometimes, when Claire goes to visit her 
mother, Miss Ada Storey draws her aside 
and says to her, “I told you if you did as I 
said, it would all come out well. I’m glad 
you have some sense at last!” 

But Claire only laughs and says nothing. 





“SMO 


Too often a 


OW often we hear from a grown man 
H the remark: ‘I wanted to learn a 

trade but mother would not let me. 
She wanted me to have a dressed-up job, 
and I have hands to make things with. I 
wanted to invent, but now I’m nothing.”’ 
Or, as the audience sits tense, spellbound, 
in utter silence after the last chord has been 
drawn, without knowing it, the man beside 
you, tensely sitting on the edge of his seat, 
has said: “‘I wanted to learn to do that, but 
father would not let me.”” Smothered in 
love, they had been kept from doing the 
thing they wanted. Kept from expressing 
themselves in the way God intended. 

I know a man, an engineer on a Canadian 
railway, who trembles when he sees or hears 
a violin. His whole being craves to draw the 
bow across the strings and sing the music 
that is in his soul, but he does not know how. 
His mother would not let him learn. Now, 
with fingers and arms stiffened, too late to 
learn, he can only drive an engine because 
his father before him used to drive one. 

People like this are to be found every- 
where today, living lives that someone else 
has picked out for them. They are not 
happy, certainly not content. Are they ever 
useful? ; 

Our usefulness in life is limited according 
to the degree of contentment we enjoy. We 
can give only of what we ourselves have. 
Before we can radiate contentment, cheer, 
a joy in mere living, we first must feel these 
things. All of us want first, last, and always, 
the great gift of contentment for our children. 
How can this gift be secured for any child, 
now that fairy godmothers are no mwvre, 
except through the only available channel 
—the lifework he desires to fit himse:t for 
and which will be, in nine cases out of ten, 
the one for which he is best suited by natural 
gifts ? Rarely does a child choose of his own 
free will, the work for which Nature has ot 
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child is kept from finding his own bent 


by Dorcas Cummings 


endowed him. A child, if left alone, will 
find his bent. Help him to find it by opening 
every avenue of acquaintance, of explora- 
tion, and above all listen when he talks to 
you. Then, when you are sure he has found 
what he wants, give him every assistance at 
your command to achieve fulfillment. 

My husband and I, now at the age of 
forty, victims of ‘‘Smother”’ love, are study- 
ing together under one of Canada’s most 
capable tutors to fit ourselves for the work 
we wanted to do, and for which we knew, 
before we were ten years old, that we had 
the natural talent. Had my husband or I 
married someone else, we do not suppose 
we should have ever found the way to re- 
adjust our lives as we are doing; but with 
a mutual understanding, and a love for each 
other that surpasses everything, we are 
coming into our @Wn and our children will 
reap the benefit. ~ 

Out of ocurewn persecution as children 
one can call it nothing less—has come to us 
an underst2nd ing of our children’s needs. 
We will not be guilty of the thoughtless 
cruelty of our parents. Our children will 
get their chance. 

It is difficult at our time of life to find 
time for our study, but by letting all non- 
essentials go by the board and doing only 
what is needed for our well-being, we are 
managing. 

To begin with, I have simplified my house- 
keeping by furnishing our home with not 
one article of furniture, hangings, or decora- 
tion that is unnecessary or without a use. 
There are eight children under twelve years, 
and a ninth baby is expected. I employ no 
help, but each of the five older children have 
their household duties. 

We use each meal hour for useful and 
educational conversation. Very often the 
school children have questions to ask about 
their studies. These are answered, and, 


if necessary, ftirther help given later. Very 
often father requests them to write an essay 
on a subject he has picked for them, to be 
ready for him in three or four days. This 
very often leads to other topics and reveals 
the necessity for a talk with the children 
on this particular subject. Daddy sometimes 
asks them what they would do if faced by 
a certain situation, either social or ethical, 
choosing between right and wrong. 

We have worship every evening, daddy 
or one of the older children reading the 
chapter, while all join in the Lord’s Prayer, 
adding a prayer of thankfulness for the safe 
return of each member to our household at 
eventide and for the care and guidance 
during the day. Grace is asked standing. 


HERE are some things we avoid, such 

as forced church attendance. We find 
that, instead of feeling bored to distraction 
at the thought of sitting quiet in a place 
of torment, as it always was to daddy and 
me in childhood, our little folks like church, 
enjoy their Bible study, and two talk of 
becoming ministers. If they continue in 
this, we will see that they are educated for 
the ministry and will be proud indeed; but 
if they change their minds and find some- 
thing more congenial, that is their greatest 
privilege—choosing their own lifework. 

We entertain every week a carefully 
chosen few. Different groups come each 
Friday evening, people who are interested 
and are interesting. We do not play cards, 
but we do talk. I serve a very simple lunch 
and we start out on Saturday morning re- 
freshed, because of the very necessary con- 
tact with congenial people. 

Occasionally I entertain the women of our 
neighborhood, some twenty in number, 
without their husbands. We do not play 
cards, but talk on interesting matters to all 

Continued on page 58 
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Lovers- Form 


The Corset of Yourx 
Controls and Smoothes the Figure 













Sitting or standing . . . bend as you will, 
LOVERS-FORM, the Corset of Youth, 


always stays smartly in place. Wear 
LOVERS-FORM next. 

Sensibly priced. 
$4.95 $6.95 $8.50 $10.00, ete. 


Priced according to size and quality. 
Size 30” to 50” Buat. 


If your dealer has not yet introduced 
LOVERS-FORM Corset to you, send us 
your bust, waist, and hip measurements, 
your weight and height, and price of the 
garment you are interested in, and we 
will see that your needs are taken care of 
immediately, 


Ask for Booklet “Glorious Freedom.” C.5. 


WOOLNOUGH CORSETIERS 
384 Yonge St. - Toronto 2, Ont, 



















PATRICIAN 
BEAUTY 
AIDS 





PATRICIAN 
“BEAUTY SNOW” 


(Face Mask) 
A Complete Beauty Treatment 


An exhilarating skin tonic, stimulating the 
circulation and bringing the blood to the 
surface, leaving the skin soft, white and 
youthfully beautiful. Its mildly astringent 
effect eradicates wrinkles and sags and cor- 
rects oily skin conditions. PATRICIAN 
“Beauty Snow” is a marvelous skin-toning 
treatment. Try it! 

PATRICIAN Beauty Aids are sold at leading’ 
beauty counters. if unobtainable, order from 

any of the following: 


New York Parlor, 1417 Drummond St., Montreal, 
N. McGrath, Imp. Theatre Bldg,, St. John 
McDermid Drug Co., Calgary 
Aren's Drug Store, 845 Scarth St.. Regina 


Western Drug Co., 4th Ave. & 25th St., Saskatoon. 
Green's Pharmacy, Flannagan Bldg., Saskatoon 
S. Young, Main & Ominica Sts., Moose Jaw. 


Advance Products Co., Vancouver, 
Wholesale Western Distributors. 


Write for Interesting Booklet on Scientifie 
Beauty Culture. 


PATRICIAN LABORATORIES, LTD. 
251 East Fordham Road, New York City 
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need to let 


Grey Hair 
mar your appearance 


IREMATURE greyness need no longer 

be a source of worry to you nor need 

it detract from your appearance. 
INECTO-RAPID is the perfect recolora- 
tive, perfectly safe and easily applied. 
One application of INECTO-RAPID re- 
stores your hair to its original color 
before the greyness appeared. All its 
sheen and texture is restored. 


The Pember Stores employ specialists 
in hair dressing, for the making and 
fitting perfect wigs, toupes, trans- 
formations, etc. 


The W.T. PEMBER STORES 
LIMITED 
Sole Canadian Distributors 


129 Yonge St. Toronto, Ont. 
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Smartness! Style! Indi- 
viduality! Qualities you 
always deus with 
exclusive ready -mades. 
ae that are pom 


‘oming. 
— ially eis 
type. xXquisite ma- 
terials. Just your color. 
Smart tailoring. Dis- 
tinctive touches of hand 
work. A costume plan- 
ned for yay anes ocn 

‘ou—expressing 
individuality And at 
only half or a third the 
cost of ts of sim- 
ic ity in the stores. 
Wherever you live, you 

can now learn at Re 
in spare time, to make 
your own clothes—and 
~ ve them smartness 
style you never 
heliesed possible in 
clothes made at home. 
New and practical me- 
thod perfected by the 
Woman’s Institute. All 
the secrets of the profes- 
<.onal dressmaker made 
plain. Aes onderfully clear 
step-by-ste ctures 
Mail this Coupon for directions. Students and 

Free Booklet graduates everywhere, 


WOMAN'S INSTITUTE (Canada) Limited 
Dept. C Montreal, Canada 
Without cost or obligation, please 
send me complete information about 
your home-study course in the sub- 
ject I have checked below: 
Dressmak 


OQHome ing (Millinery 
Professional Dressmaking seme 
PEO icine one adios 
(Please stata whether Mrs. or Mis-) 


Add-ess............... 





| they pulled into a town of some size, and 
| stopped at a tea room. 


“What town is this, Aunt Ada?” asked 
Claire. 

“This is Carrollton,’’ said Miss Storey 
placidly. 


“Now, Aunt Ada,” Claire began firmly, 
“if you expect me to spy on Mrs. Hake’s 
relatives - 

| “I don’t expect you to do a thing,” her 
| aunt interrupted. ‘‘We’re going to eat our 
| luncheon, drop by the house of a dress- 
maker who is making some things for me, 
and drive about just a bit and go back 
home. You’]l not be seeing anybody who 
doesn’t expect to be seen.” With that, 
Claire had to be content. 

After leaving the tea room, they drove 
through town to the shabbier residence 
section on the far side. Miss Storey’s dress- 
maker lived on a dusty brown street, in a 

| small brown house that was in need of 


| repairs. “She supports herself and a son 
| who was gassed in the war,”’ explained Miss 
Storey. 


| They reached the porch, and their knock 
was answered at once. The dressmaker, a 
small, nervous wisp of a woman, urged them 
inside. Her manner toward Miss Storey 
was that of one addressing royalty. She 
led them into the sewing room, apologizing 
for its disorder, and lifting materials to clear 
chairs for them. There was some desultory 
talk while Miss Storey had a frock fitted. 

“Mrs. Dawson is the aunt of a friend of 
yours, Claire.”” said Miss Storey. ‘Mrs. 
Hake, you know.” 

“Oh!” said the dressmaker, ‘‘so you are 
the one who knows Fannie!”’ Her mild, 
anxious voice had taken on an edge. 

Claire looked reproachfully at Miss Storey. 
“I have merely met Mrs. Hake,” she said. 

‘Well, that’s more than I have done, for 
several years,” said Mrs. Dawson resent- 
fully. She was kneeling on the floor, pinning 
in the hem, and she glanced up at Claire 
from time to time. “Fannie is much too 
grand for us, now that she is married.” 

Claire did not answer, but the woman 
went on talking. It was obvious that the 
conversation had happened upon her chief 
grievance, and that she was glad of an 
opportunity to discuss it. 

“We always did everything we could for 
Fannie, but the little we could do wasn’t 
enough,” she explained. ‘‘From her very 
babyhood, she seemed to hold it against her 
father and mother because she had been 
born to them instead of one of the more 
prominent families.” 

“Then your father wasn’t the Colonel 
Carroll who founded Carrollton?” asked 
Miss Storey suavely. 

“Oh, no. Those Carrolls were not related 
to us,” said Mrs. Dawson. ‘‘Although once, 
when they were little girls in school, Fannie 
did try to trace a relationship with Colonel 
Carroll’s little daughter, and got well 
snubbed for it. She always hated those 
Carrolls, after that, and yet she was always 
trying to be like them. 

“No, Fannie’s father—my brother—was 
the janitor in the High School here. He held 
the place for eighteen years, and everybody 
was very pleased with him except Fannie. 
She was ashamed of him, almost from the 
time she could talk, and never would admit 
that she was his daughter if she could 
help it. 

“As for her mother, maybe Fannie had 
some reason to be ashamed of her, for a 
more shiftless woman never lived. Their 
house was always dirty. And if I hadn't 
made Fannie some clothes whenever I could 
spare the time, she never would have had a 
rag to her back. But she didn’t respect me 
any more than her parents, because she 
didn’t think a dressmaker amounted to 
anything. 

“When she was fifteen, she ran away and 
got a job in a department store in the city. 
| I guess she lied about her age. She was big 
and fine looking, even then. She only came 
home twice in seven years—first, when her 
mother died, and later, for her father’s 

funeral. Not when he was sick, mind you. 
I was the one who took care of him and 
made all the arrangements after his death. 
She only came for the burial and went 


away as soon as it was Over. And she wore 
such a heavy veil, nobody could tell who 
she was. She was engaged to Mr. Hake by 
then, and I guess she felt less than ever like 
owning her people, even at their graves. 

“She had been modelling clothes at the 
store where she had got her start, and she 
was well dressed and showed that she had 
been living comfortably. But she didn’t 
offei gi) help me, although I had given up 
several weeks to nursing my brother and 
was behind with my work. 

““And,”’ Mrs. Dawson concluded, none too 
clearly, as she began to arrange a row of 
pins between her lips, to be drawn upon as 
she made various alterations, ‘‘she never 
has helped me since. I doubt if she’d nod 
to me on the street. That’s Fannie for you,’ 
and, she added, with a sudden dry laugh, 
“T’ll have to write and tell her that I have 
met one of her friends.” 

For the first few miles of the drive home- 
ward, Miss Storey was silent. Then she 
turned to Claire, and fixed her with an 
authoritative eye as. she spoke of Fannie 
Hake. 


“Now, Claire, do be sensible,” she or- 


dered. ‘‘There’s no reason for you to allow 
that woman to spoil life for you. Think of 
Tom’s future. Think of Tessa’s. Think of 


your own. Do what anybody else would do. 
Give her a shaking up.” 

She paused and looked at Claire sharply. 
As Claire merely gazed through the window 
and said nothing, she continued: “It’s 
mostly Emily’s fault that you don’t protect 
yourself. She brought you up to be so fine 
and noble, so pure. Pure!’’ she ejaculated, 
biting at the word with the half-contempt 
which many vigorous people seem to feel 
for the simpler virtues. ‘‘Purity’s all right. 
I’m not saying a word against it. But by 
all means combine it with courage and 
intelligence, to give it backbone. Purity 
plus, that’s what you need.” 

Claire still remained thoughtful, saying 
nothing. But Miss Storey was sure her 
profile looked acquiescent. She was satisfied, 
and only indulged in one reminder, at 
parting. 

“Be sure you do as I say,” she com- 
manded. ‘‘A little honest blackmail won't 
hurt her. She deserves it.” 


OR several days Claire turned the 

matter over in her mind. She was quiet 
for the remainder of her visit, quiet when 
she returned to Tom. 

Although he was happy to have her at 
home again, he was so deep in business 
abstractions that he scarcely noticed her 
preoccupation. But she was conscious at all 
times of her problem. It gave her no rest. 
It was a difficult thing for her to handle, for 
she was timid, while Mrs. Hake was bold. 
However, after several days delay, she 
forced herself along Glenair Boulevard and 
up to the Hake house, where a maid let 
her in. 

“Please tell Mrs. Hake that I should like 
to talk to her about a matter of importance,” 
she said. 

The maid vanished upstairs, reappeared, 
and asked Claire to wait. Claire followed 
her into the library and settled herself in a 
Louis Quatorze chair under the eyes of 
Fannie’s adopted ancestors. She gazed up 
at their assorted faces, wondering vaguely 
whether Fannie had been pleased or 
ashamed when she bought them. She was 
gazing at them when Fannie Hake came 
into the room. 

Mrs. Hake was looking very splendid, 
dressed for a tea. She had on her hat, and 
she did not sit down. Her grey, cold, con- 
scienceless eyes dwelt upon Claire with full 
recognition of the meaning of Claire’s visit. 

She had never expected such a thing, for 
she had left Carrollton when she was very 
young, and few people there remembered 
her, or would recognize her in her present 
position. She had always been lucky, since 
she had cut loose from her own people. She 
had felt that her luck would hold. 

It had not held. Still, she was confident 
that she had the upper hand in this matter. 
A litdle hint that Archie would put Tom 
Patterson out of business if his wife were 
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talkative would be sufficient. Fannie was 
prepared to make herself understood. ‘“‘How 
do you do?” she said, interrogatively. 

Claire, looking up at her, thought for a 
fleeting instant that some of Mrs. Hake’s 
intimates would no doubt give much to 
have the chance which Claire had now. 
For, after all, a small town empress is 
certain to have friends who would be 
enemies if only they dared. 

Something in Fannie’s arrogance, held up 
like a brass shield, made Claire pity her. 
Such a shield must have been forged to 
protect many small scars, she thought. She 
forgot herself and her timidity, and began 
to talk. 

“T think you have had a letter from your 
aunt in Carrollton, haven’t you?’ she 
asked gently. 

“Yes.”’ Fannie’s tone was chill. 

“She said that she intended to write,” 
said Claire simply. “I am sorry that she 
used her meeting with me to make you 
unhappy. She feels unkindly toward you 
because she is having a struggle, you see. 
But that isn’t what I came to say.” 

“I believe I can guess what you came to 
say,” said Fannie. 

Claire gazed at her for a moment and her 
gentle eyes grew stern. ‘‘No,”’ she said. 
“I don’t think you have the least idea. I 
came to tell you that I shall never mention 
my meeting with your aunt.” 

She became conscious of the ticking of the 
French clock on the wall, while Fannie 
Hake looked wordlessly at her. Then, to 
her complete surprise, Fannie crumpled up 
on a divan, tore off her hat with a sweep of 
her hand, buried her auburn head in the 
cushions and began to cry. She lifted her 
face and gasped, “I hate you! You're 
trying to make me ashamed of myself!” 

Anger such as she seldom felt rushed over 
Claire. ‘‘How stupid you are!”’ she cried. 
“What a terrible person you must be if you 
think everyone else is small and mean! I’m 
doing this because it is the only thing I can 
do. I couldn’t live with myself if I did to 
you what you have done to me. Yet I 
would have more reason than you had!” 

Fannie sat up. Her face was pallid and 
tear-stained. She did not look arrogant any 
longer. “I had reason,”’ she said hotly. “I 
thought you were the sort who would feel 
superior to me. All my life, people have felt 
themselves superior to me. My father was 
a janitor! The children used to call my 
mother ‘Mrs. Sloppy Carroll!’ I wanted to 
die, until I got away. The only peace I’ve 
ever had has been since I began to pretend 
about my family."’ She looked at Claire 
curiously. “Didn't you—honestly—feel 
that way about your father?” 

Claire shook her head. ‘‘No,” she said. 
“It made me love him more to know that 
nobody understood him. And_ because 
mother and I didn’t act as if we had any- 
thing to be ashamed of, people seemed to 
agree with us. Your way wouldn’t have 
made me happy, and I doubt,” she addéd, 
with another of her acute, illuminating 
flashes of insight, “if it makes you happy, 
either.”” 

“T’ve never been happy in my life,” cried 
Fannie in bewilderment. ‘You mean, you 
think if I told everyone—tried to rise above 
it—oh, I couldn’t do that! Even Archie 
has never known. If I should tell him, he 
might still love me, but then, he might not!” 

“I imagine he’d love you more,” said 
Claire, thinking of Archie Hake, who always 
seemed intimidated by his wife. 

“T haven’t the strength! I’m not like 
you,” said Fannie Hake. But her expression 
showed that she was already turning the 
matter over in her mind. 

“You mean, if I only thought of keeping 
my self-respect, I'd fee] better,”’ she groped. 

Claire nodded. ‘‘That’s what I mean,” 
she answered briefly, rising. ‘“‘But I mustn’t 
keep you any longer.” 

As Claire started away, Fannie was con- 
scious of a feeling which came over her, and 
which was related to despair. She had had a 
glimpse of something strange to her, but 
full of promise. She felt that Claire pos- 
sessed the secret of some magic solace of the 
soul which, if only she could learn it, would 
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importance of knowing and understanding 
the parents and obtaining their co-oper: se 
tion. Some teachers are still trying to depend 
on casual acquaintance, or the occasional 
visit to the home, which even thirty or forty 
years ago was found inadequate. Although 
progressive teachers are alive to the move- 
ment, only when it is officially endorsed will 
teachers as a body waken to its possibilities 
and co-operate freely.” 

It is interesting to note in this connection, 
that at the Easter Convention of the Home 
and School Clubs, in Toronto, the Minister 
of Education announced that permission 
would be given official Home and School 
Club speakers to address the teachers in 
training at the Normal Schools of the 
Province, on the aims and work of the Clubs. 
This will further the sense of co-operation 
which already exists, by introducing the 
clubs to teachers, still under training. 






Keep Your Youthful 

































NDOUBTEDLY the work of the Home 

and School Clubs represents one of the 
most important developments in the growth 
of the Dominion. Its scope is world-wide; 
its detail so fine, that today Ontario is being 
organized in county units, with a county 
supervisor, responsible to the Frovincial 
Board. 

Every member of the clubs, is pledged 
to serve the child; that is the powerful incen- 
tive behind all the work which is being 
accomplished in Canada, and throughout 
the world. It is one of the most elemental 
urges in the world, this care and interest in 
the children of today, who will “carry on’”’ 
into the coming generations. In guiding 
and organizing this impulse, the Home and 
School Clubs are doing work, the import- 
ance of which cannot be fully realized until 
one has become a member and joined in the 
service oneself. 

So carefully has the organization of the 
federation been planned, that it is compara- 
tively simple to start a Home and School 
Club in any district. If parents in the 
community are interested, and ready to 
consider action, they should consult with the 
principal and staff of the school. It is 
necessary for a satisfactory success, to 
discuss the matter fully among parents, 
teachers and trustees, so that there may be 
good team-play, and co-operation. 

Invitations to the preliminary meeting 
should include fathers as well as mothers, 
and may be written by the pupils and taken 
home. The support of the fathers should be 
enlisted, and they may join as associate 
members, if they cannot be active ones. An 
effort is made to get as much publicity as 
possible in the local press and have a 
definite plan for the meeting. 

The secretary of the federation, will give 
any information and help needed to arrange 
meetings for organization purposes and 
appoint some one nearby to speak free of 
charge, but local committees are asked to 
meet travelling and hotel expensesif possible. 
All information, may be secured from the 
Secretary-Treasurer, 71 Grosvenor Street, 
Toronto. 

Once the club is organized there is a 
limitless field for local activities in which the 
newly formed Home and School Association 
may engage. The Ontario Federation has 
suggested that these include: 

Welcoming new teachers and helping them 
to become one of the community. 

Seeing that no child is debarred from 
school. through lack of clothes or books. 

Supporting the school trustees in progres- 
sive measures, 

Creating conditions unfavorable to tru- 
ancy and irregular attendance. 

Assisting in beautifying and improving 
the school. 

Encouraging supervised play and the 
installation of playground equipment. 

Providing for medical and dental inspec- 
tion and the appointment of a school nurse. 

Securing sanitary closets, drinking foun- 
tains, or individual cups, and washing 
facilities. 

Establishing night classes and courses of 
lectures. 

Supporting school orchestras and choruses. 

Establishing good moving pictures, and 
discouraging demoralizing ones 






“She isa dear soul but . . . . 

a little Bovril in her daily diet and 
a little less bulky food would be 
of great benefit to her figure.” 



















Her friends chuckle behind 4 | 
her back when she puts on V 
excess weight 














You will gain more nourishment from a 
smaller quantity of food if you add Bovril. 


A little Bovril makes a lot of difference 
and helps to avoid clogging your system 
with excess that encourages fatty tissues. 


You will feel more energetic and vigorous 
and better able to resist epidemics, and.. 








You are sure of being nourished if every day you 
eat a little less heavy food, and 
drink a little more Bovril. 


BOVRIL 


Builds Strength Without Fat 


Proprietors : Bovril Ltd., Park Ave., Montreal. Sales Agents: Harold F. Ritchie & Co., Toronto 
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IMMIE passes the ball over; and you come 

from behind to shoot—it’s a long, straight, 
shot—the goal-keeper is fast, but not fast enough 
—it’s under the bar, and the goal is scored! 


YOU get a great kick out of that. It is first- 
rate fun—and it is fun that can be yours. 


If you have not got your football equipment, take 
this opportunity to 


WIN A FOOTBALL 
SWEATER, OR PAIR OF SHOES 


before the season is over. You can do it, selling 
single copies of MacLean’s Magazine and The 
Chatelaine, as a member of the Young Canada 
Boosters’ Club. Others can win prizes; why not 
you? 


-———— Particulars of Football Prizes-—-——- 


YOUNG CANADA BOOSTERS’ CLUB, 
153 University Ave., Toronto 2, Ont. 


Gentlemen : 


| 
Kindly send me full particulars as to how I can win a | 
football, sweater, or shoes, before the season is over. I 
believe that I can seil single copies of MacLean’s Magazine | 
and The Chatelaine. | 
| 


Now is the 
Time to Mail 


| 
| the Coupon 
| 





To Serve 


Continued from page 24 


medical and dental inspection into hundreds 
of schools. It has meant a great stride for- 
ward in general health programmes 

Even the question of milk for the children 
at recess was not an easy one to settle, some 
mothers feeling it a personal slight on their 
ability to feed their children properly. 
Today the half pint of milk at recess is an 
important part of the routine in hundreds 
upon hundreds of schools. Through the 
Home and School Club, the children are able 
to have it at the nominal cost of ten cents a 
week, in many cases. Mothers who can 
afford it give of their plenty, to help the 
children of their less affluent neighbors to 
have their milk every morning. 


NE cannot discuss the achievements of 

these clubs, which are now organized 
locally, provincially, nationally and inter- 
nationally, without enthusiasm. So much 
has been done—so much more awaits the 
doing! 

Musical instruction in many schools is a 
direct result of the movement. Special sehool 
equipment, which otherwise would not be 
available, has been provided; schools and 
their grounds have been beautified. Arrange- 
ments for the teaching of crippled children 
in their homes by married ex-teachers have 
been made in many communities. In others 
special cars bring the crippled children to 
school every day. Community chests are a 
feature in some towns to provide clothing for 
the poorer children, the clothing often being 
given by those who have no more need for it. 
Special night classes and courses of lectures 
have been arranged, with scholarships and 
prizes to encourage literary ability or 
handicrafts. 

In all this, the work is for the children of 
the community, but interest does not stop 
there. Throughout the year, and at Christ- 
mas in particular, the clubs are co-operating 
with the dramatic work of the little ‘‘schools 
on wheels,”’ those railway cars which travel 
up into the farthest wildernesses of northern 
Canada, and bring the only school instruc- 
tion possible, to new Canadians. Sometimes 
the school car is left by a passing train for a 
day only; sometimes for a week, depending 
upon the number of pupils available. Who 
would not sense the drama gathered in that 
railway coach—a French-Canadian boy 
in the front seat; behind him a Roumanian, 
Allek Mallek—then René Thibault-—Domika 
Mallek—Armando Ruffo—such strangely 
assorted young Canadians, tramping many 
weary miles for their scattered days of 
schooling ! 

The pioneers of the movement recognized 
that the home and school must be partners 
in the business of education. As the years 
have passed, the relationships between the 
two have been getting clearer. Parents are 
getting away from the idea that the school is 
solely responsible for the education of the 
children, and while there can be no substi- 
tute for the service the school renders the 
home and the Dominion, the members of 
the Home and School Clubs do want to be 
intelligently appreciative of its work, for 
they realize that in understanding will come 
ability to help. They provide a common 
meeting-ground for parents, trustees, and 
teacher, representing three different view- 
points of the child. 

In the further endeavor to understand 
intelligently the many questions which must 
arise, the library of loan papers at head- 
quarters, 71 Grosvenor Street, Toronto, has 
been invaluable. These papers, prepared 
by the greatest educationalists of the day, 
will be loaned to any Home and School Club 
for their meetings, and thus bring the best- 
expressed thoughts of the day into the 
tiniest hamlet. In hundreds of cases the 
growth of the clubs in the communities has 
developed speakers who are able to discuss 
these questions themselves; but the Loan 
Library of papers, and the Courtice Memor- 
ial Library of books, has proved an invalu- 
able help in spreading the most modern 
ideas on child training and child psychology. 
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Both these libraries are housed at the 
Toronto Headquarters. 


HE late Mrs. A. C. Courtice was the 

founder of the movement in Canada 
Throughout the country, for some years, 
there had been a few scattered clubs, with a 
similar idea led by women of vision, who felt 
that the parents should have a closer under- 
standing of the mental, moral and physical 
development of their children. These clubs 
had various names, and only the vaguest 
ideas of the service they could render. 

Mrs. Courtice, who was born in Bloom- 
field, Ontario, had a unique opportunity of 
studying many schools, methods and 
teachers, during the early years of her 
married life, when, as the wife of a Metho- 
dist minister, she was constantly moving 
from town to town. For eight years, while 
her husband was editor of the Christian 
Guardian, she was in Toronto, and embarked 
on her first adventure in expressing her 
ideas of educational co-operation. She 
opened the Balmy Beach school for girls, 
conducting it from 1908 to 1917. Here, 
she tried out some of her theories, stressing 
particularly the importance of physical 
education in the school curriculum. 

Later Mrs. Courtice in her work on the 
Board of Education, had a further oppor- 
tunity for intensive study of the situation 
When, in 1914, she was one of those chosen 
to represent the National Council of Women 
of Canada, at the International Council at 
The Hague, her belief that national ills 
could only be removed by education was 
strengthened. As convener of the Educa- 
tional Committee of the Toronto Local 
Council of Women, she finally developed, 
in 1916, the first Ontario Home and School 
Club modelled on the Parent-Teacher 
Association movement, then coming int 
prominence in the United States. 

The idea spread so rapidly, that in 1919 
the Ontario Federation was formed. So 
definitely was the need for this movement, so 
ready the response, and so successful the 
work accomplished, that barely ten years 
afterwards, the International Federation 
was formed at the World Conference of 
Education in Toronto in 1928. The Interna- 
tional organization with Mrs. A. H. Reeve 
of Philadelphia, Pa., as president, has taken 
the Canadian name, ‘‘The Home and School 
Clubs” as best typifying the work they are 
trying to do. 

In the Dominion, British Columbia in 
particular has a very active and successful 
Federation. There are flourishing clubs 
scattered through the Maritimes, and 
Quebec. Alberta has joined and within a 
few weeks Manitoba and Saskatchewan will 
be definitely organized in the federation. 
There are over six hundred Clubs in Canada 
with thousands of members. A monthly 
magazine, published by the Federation 
gives Dominion-wide news of activities. Dr. 
George W. Kerby, of Calgary, is President 
of the Dominion organization. 


HE late Dr. Marty, the great Canadian 

educationalist, who died so tragically on 
her exchange duty in South Africa, believed 
that one day, when the Home and School 
Club movement was officially endorsed, the 
full possibilities for co-operation would be 
attained. She was an ardent worker for the 
clubs, one of its most inspirational pioneers, 
and Honorary President of the Canadian 
federation. 

Dr. Marty, as the only woman school 
Inspector in Canada, frankly discussed the 
fact that there was still a great work to do 
in combating the indifference of some 
parents, and the definite antagonism of some 
teachers, who were very slow in allying 
themselves with the movement. On one 
occasion, referring to this question she said, 
“These teachers regard the profession as a 
close corporation, because they view educa- 
tion in the light of half-a-century ago, when 
the teacher’s duty was limited to instructing 
in school subjects. They overlooked the 
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to steam until tender. Now < hop one onion 
and boil in two cupfuls of water. Strain and 
use the onion stock to cook the rice ina 
double boiler. Season with salt, cayenne 
and turmeric. Serve in a ring around the 
chicken Thicken the gravy from the 
chicken and pour over the whole dish. 
Rice Watile 
1 Cupful of cold boiled rice 
3 Eggs 
3 Teaspoonfuls of baking powder 
1 Tablespoonful of sugar 
1 Cupful of milk 
114 Cupfuls of flour 
1 Large tablespoonful of butter 
Salt 
Add the rice to the well-beaten yolks 
Stir in gradually the other ingredients, 
alternating the milk with the dry ingre- 
dients. Fold in well-beaten whites. Have 
ready a smoking hot waffle iron and cook, 
turning quickly. Serve with honey or maple 
syrup or strawberry preserves 
These are very nice for Sunday evening 


served chafing-dish 
style. If you have an electric waffle iron. 
pour your batter from one of those smart 
little Italian pottery pitchers which come in 
gay and bright colors 


suppers which are often 


Rice Trifle 
Make a rice pudding to fit any desired 
dish Arrange a layer of pudding, then a 
layer of apricot or strawberry or fig jam, 


then another layer of pudding. Cover with 
whipped cream and serve very cold 


Rice Delight 


114 Cupfuls of cooked rice 
1s Marshmallows 
1 Can of shredded or crushed pine- 
apple 
14 Pint of whipping cream 


Chop marshmallows and stir into rice 
while rice is warm. Add pineapple, mixing 
well. Just before serving add stiffly- -whipped | 
cream and serve very cold in parfait glasses | 
garnished with candied cherries, 





Tomatoes 


for Variety 


Continued jrom page 22 


as in the recipe above. Dice the bacon, 
fry it, add the onion and green pepper from 
which all the seeds have been removed, and 
brown in the fat. Add the mushrooms which 
previously have been cooked in butter for 
five minutes, the tomato pulp which was 
removed from the shells and !4 cupful of 
crumbs Use this mixture to stuff the 
tomato shells, top with the buttered crumbs 
and bake in a 400 deg Fahr. oven for 15 to 20 
minutes. 


HEN tomatoes are stuffed for salads, 
they are peeled and hollowed out, but 
must be firm enough to hold their 
otherwise the skins must be left 
ire stuffed with any one of a 
variety of mixtures—celery, nuts and apple; 
diced cucumber and part of the tomato 
pulp; a mixture of cooked vegetables such 
as peas and carrots, or chicken, lobster or 
tuna fish with diced celery. Tomato baskets 
are a suggestion for a stuffed tomato salad. 


they 
shape well 
on. Then they < 


Tomato Baskets with Vegetable Filling 


Scald, chill and peel six firm medium- 
sized tomatoes. Remove the pulp with a 
teaspoon, sprinkle the inside with salt, 
invert and leave in the refrigerator until 
nearly time to serve. Cook six small white 
pickling onions until tender. When cold 
put one in the heart of each tomato, then 
add one teaspoonful mayonnaise. Sprinkle 
one tablespoonful diced celery over the 
onion and cover with cooked green beans 
which have been chilled. Make handles for 
the tomato baskets by cutting long thin 
strips of green pepper and putting the ends 
deeply inside the tomato. Serve very cold 
in a cupful of head lettuce with a spoonful of 
mayonnaise. 

Sliced, or cut in eighths, the 
makes a salad served on lettuce, or with the 
additions of cucumber, celery, cabbage, 
hard cooked egg, or balls of cream cheese. 
For variety it may be jellied with pineapple. 


tomato 


Jellied Tomato and Pineapple Salad 


1 Cupful diced cooked pineapple 

3 Tomatoes peeled and sliced thinly 
34 Cupful pineapple juice 
ry , Cupful orange juice 
ly Cupful cold water 

1 Tablespoonful gelatine 


Put alternate layers of pineapple from 
which the juice has been drained and sliced 
tomatoes in a mould. Soak the gelatine in 
cold water and dissolve in the hot pineapple 
juice, add the orange juice, cool and strain 
over the tomatoes and pineapple. When 
firm unmould on a bed of lettuce and serve 
with creamy boiled dressing. 


Tomato and Nut Sandwiches 


3 Medium tomatoes 

1 Small green pepper 

1, Cupful chopped walnuts 
1, Teaspoonful salt 


Scald, peel and chop the tomatoes, pouring 
off any excess juice. Remove the seeds from 


the pepper and chop fine, add the nuts and 


combine with the tomato and _ seasoning. 
Spread between thin slices of buttered whole 
wheat bread. 

Tomato jelly salad is perhaps one of the 
most familiar forms in which this popular 
vegetable is served. It is made from either 
fresh or canned tomatoes, and can be on the 
menu any month in the year. It.may be 
served from large or individual moulds and 
the moulds decorated with parsley, green 
pepper, stuffed olives, or slices of hard 
cooked egg. The decoration is placed in the 
bottom of the mould and barely enough 
jelly poured over it to hold it in place. When 
this is set, the remainder of the jelly is 
added. Or if preferred, cooked or raw vege- 
tables may be stirred into the jelly when it is 
partially set. 


Tomato Jelly Salad 


215 Cupfuls tomatoes 
14 Bay leaf 
2 Slices onion 
1 Stalk celery and a few tops 
1 Tablespoonful sugar 
{ Pepper berries 
1 Teaspoonful salt 
1 Tablespoonful malt vinegar 
11, Tablespoonfuls gelatine 
; Cupful cold water 


Cook the tomatoes and seasonings 15 
minutes. Strain through a coarse strainer. 
There should be 2 cupfuls of stock. Add the 
vinegar and the gelatine softened in cold 
water. When the gelatine is dissolved pow 
in to moulds. 


| 


| 
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My mother uses 


MAGIC 


BAKING POWDER 


Does yours ?” 
MADE IN CANADA NO ALUM 


€.W. GILLETT COMPANY LIMITED 
TORONTO - CANADA 


“OR FOR DRESSMAKERS 
PATTERNS arid 
PERFORATING 


CUTTING AND 


ROLLING DRY 
FOOD STUFFS ON 


OR FOR THE 

CHIL DREN TO CUT 
DRAW PAINT OR saan 
w= SCRIBBLE ON 


Z0NG ‘STRIP OF ‘PAPER? 


ofter you need clean, 
smooth paper to cover a shelf; to line trays, 


It is amazing how 


to wrap parcels; to roll 
dried foods on; to cut patterns, or for the 
children to draw on! Sani-Shelf, a big roll 
of clean, smooth, paper that comes in a knife- 
edged box, meets these countless needs. 


drawers or trunks; 


At druggists, stationers, grocers and 


department stores. 


HAMILTON, ONTARIO 
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and vit certainly 


makes good syrup | 


oe water and Mapleine—that’s 
ill! And almost instantly you have pure, 
of tempting and delightful 


sparkling syru 
fles pancakes or French toast. 


flavor for waffles, 
You'll find it so easy to make this rich 
golden syrup at home and so convenient. 
Economical, too—DMapleine cuts syrup 
bills in half, 

Send trade-mark f rom Mapleine 

carton for new Bridge Score Pad 
CRESCENT MANUFACTURING CO. LTD 

Winnipeg, Dept. 52, 287 Stanley Sr. 

Toronto, Dept. $2 51 Weilington St., W. 





For syrup...for flavoring 


‘oven on Jine Cambri Tape 
For Markin, 


Recipe for 
delicious 
uncooked 


Salad 


” 
Dressing 
2 eggs beaten until 

light. 
1 teaspoonful salt. 
1 teaspoonful mus- 


tard. 
1 can Eagle Brand 
Milk 


1 cupful vinegar. 


Beat the first four in- 
gredients vigorously 
for a few minutes, 
add the vinegar, stir 
well and set aside fora 
few hours to thicken. 
This dressing will keep for weeks 


EAGLE BRAND in Coffee 
Replaces cream and sugar. 
Really delightful. Try it! 


EAGLE | BRAND 
CONDENSED MILK 


THE 3 BORDEN © CO.1 LIMITED, Dept.C.T. 
140 St. Paul Street West, Montreal. 


Please send me free recipe booklet 
“‘New Magic in the Kitchen’”’ 
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| The Value of Rice 


a 
| 


vegetable soup and finish up with rice 

| cereal and dates with thick cream and a 

| little honey. If they are tired of the cereal 
plain, give it to them in macaroons. 


Rice Macaroons 


1 Cupful of sugar 
3 Egg whites 
1 Teaspoonful of almond extract 
2 Cupfuls of rice flakes or kernels 
(toasted ) 
14 Cupful of cocoanut (optional ) 
15 Cupful of chopped nut-meats 
(optional ) 


To the stiffly-beaten egg-whites fold in 
the sugar, a tablespoonful at a time. Add 
| the extract and the rice and cocoanut, if 
used. Stir in the nuts, if desired, and drop 
| the mixture by spoonfuls on waxed paper, 
allowing two inches between each macaroon. 
The oven should be about 350 deg. Fahr.; a 
slow oven is the secret of delicious maca- 
roons. The moment the macaroons are a 
| delicate creamy brown, after about fifteen 
| minutes or so, remove them from the oven 
| and lift them from the sheet with a spatula 
| while still hot. Cool upon a wire rack. If 

stored in an airtight box, they will keep 

indefinitely—or until the family knows 
where they are. For variation, flavor with 
vanilla and add one square of melted 
chocolate or one-fourth cupful of cocoa to 
the above recipe and have chocolate rice 
macaroons. If you wish another variation, 
drop by tiny spoonfuls on to salted crackers 
and bake. These are known as Marguerites. 
| -These are nice with an afternoon cup of 
| tea or answer father’s need for “a little 
| something before I go to bed.”” Give him 
| two of these with a cup of hot milk and a 
| dash of nutmeg, and watch him have a 
| restful night. 

Once you have a box of the crispy, 
crunchy rice cereal in the house, you will 
find all kinds of uses for it. The ever 
popular chocolate cake acquires a new in- 
| terest when its sides are thickly sprinkled 

with toasted rice. Caramel icing may be 

treated the same way; also the homemade 
candies. In soups, particularly bean soup or 
split pea cream soup, it gives variety. Asa 

substitute for breadcrumbs, try rolling out a 

cupful of the grains on the pastry board. 

Use it for dipping croquettes, in puddings, 

and as a “‘filler."’ With your next fruit 

salad—the kind of salad which is served 
| with salad dressing and on lettuce—add one 
| or two balls of cream cheese rolled in rice 
flakes. 





HE form of rice with which we are more 

familiar is the hard, white, polished 
| kind. Polished rice is not nearly so whole- 
| some as the unpolished natural brown rice. 
Some manufacturers have put upon the 
market a brown rice giving the inference 
that this rice is unpolished and rich in the 
vitamines which lie in the husk of the grain. 
No less an authority than McCollum says 
that this brown rice, which brings higher 
prices because of its supposed vitamine and 
mineral content, is a polished rice, and 
differs from the white rice only because it 
has not received a coating. Polished white 
rice is a good, wholesome energy food and 
should be more frequently used for its great 
nutritive value. In the southern states 
along the Atlantic seaboard they make a 
delicious dish which they call Gumbo. 
There are many different ways of making 
Gumbo, but this is the best one I know. 


Gumbo 


Y{ Ib. of Lean bacon 
1 Large onion 
1 Can of tomatoes, No. 1 size 
1 Small bunch of celery 
1 Cupful of rice 
1 Green pepper 
14 Cupful of dried butter beans 
Parsley, salt, pepper, dash of 
cayenne 


Continued from page 28 


Chop the bacon into small cubes and fry 
to a golden brown. Add the onions chopped 
and the butter beans which have been soak- 
ing eight hours. Add two cupfuls of water 
and simmer one hour. Now add the celery 
and green pepper chopped, rice, tomatoes 
and seasoning. Add one cupful of water 
and simmer slowly until all vegetables are 
done. Serve on a large platter garnished with 
strips of crisp bacon and fried oysters or 
boiled shrimps. In the south they add one 
cupful of chopped okra while cooking, but 
this is not really necessary. 

As a welcome relief from potatoes and 
meat, try some of the wholesome dishes that 
our cousins in Spain, Turkey and Italy 
make from rice. 


Spanish Rice 


14 lb. of Ground veal 
14 Ib. of Ground beef 
1¢ lb. of Ground pork 
Seasonings 
1 Cupful of rice 
1 Can of tomatoes 
1 Large onion 
1 Green pepper 


Fry the rice and chopped onion a light | 


brown in olive oil, butter or any desired fat. 
Add the meat, the rice and tomatoes and 
two cupfuls of water. 
the green pepper and salt and pepper. 
Continue cooking slowly until done, taking 
care to keep enough water in the pot to 
prevent scorching. 


Spanish Chicken and Rice 


After half an hour add | 


Cut up a stewing chicken, and boil until | 


nearly done. 


Wash one cupful of rice and | 


put into pot with chicken. Boil slowly, and | 


after fifteen minutes add one can of pi- 


mentos cut in strips, and a pinch of saffron | 


to color the rice. Salt to taste. Boil down 
until all the water has been absorbed. 


Risotto @ la Italienne 


14 Large onion 
2 Cupfuls of rice 
14 lb. of Grated cheese 
1 Tablespoonful of butter 
1 Quart bouillon or good stock 
Salt, pepper, dash of grated nut- 
meg 


Fry the chopped onion in the butter. Add 
the bouillon and rice and boil briskly until 
the grains are soft, but whole. Remove to a 
place where it will remain warm but will not 
boil, and add the cheese. Season. Peasants 
serve this as a thick soup and often make a 
meal of it alone. If used as a soup, it should 
be thinned. 


Potage Risotto 


1 Cupful of rice 
1 Cupful of dried peas 
Grated cheese 
1 Quart of lamb or mutton broth 
1 Cupful tomato sauce 
Chopped parsley 


Boil the rice ten minutes and pour off the | 


water. Soak the peas overnight and cook 
in the broth, to which has been added one 
cupful of water. Stir in the half-cooked rice 
and tomato sauce. Cook gently until done. 
Stir in parsley and seasoning. Serve with 
grated cheese and croutons. 


Hindu Fried Chicken and Rice 


After drawing and cleaning a fowl, remove 
the skin. Cut up into joints and fry in 
butter. Spread a paste over the chicken 
made of one large onion put through food 
chopper, one teaspoonful of turmeric, one 
teaspoonful of coriander seeds, one teaspoon- 
ful of caraway seeds. Cover the pan with a 
tight-fitting cover and put over a slow fire 


- 


| 
| 
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Tired of 
ordinary 
Picnic Fare? 


—then thrill your palate 
with this deliciously 
good, meaty sandwich 
delicacy. 

—a veritable triumph of 
clever French cookery, 
with a tasty, piquant 
flavour that tickles the 
tongue and makes the 
mouth water for more. 


under gov- 
ernment supervision, 
from choice nutritious 
meats, spiced to perfec- 
tion in true Parisian 
fashion. 


YARIS PATE 


PARIS MEAT PATTY 










—prepared 
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LOOK POR THIS IMPRINT 
ON BACH Piece 





Specially designed for Her Majesty 
Queen Mary of England, 


CHINA OF BEAUTY AND TONE 


| A pesicn which is at once striking and full of exqui- 


site charm, it has now beenreproduced in its entirety 
by gracious permission of Her Majesty, for the 
Canadian Markets. Each piece bears the imprint of 
the Imperial Crown and Her Majesty's name, and 


| by ats intimate charm it shouid find a resting place 
| in the homesof all lovers of China of merit. On sale 
| at most good stores throughout Canada. 


|PARAGON CHINA CO. 


Manufactured by 
ENGLAND 





Write to Harorp Weaster & Sons, 28 Wettincton Sr. East, 
Toronto 2, For descriptive pamphlet with colored illustratison 
and for name of your nearest dealer 


NESTLES FOOD 
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ment. It is admitted that the Alberta plan 
has greatly reduced the costs of illness for 
the rural dwellers served by the municipal 
hospitals, and it is believed that the safe- 
guards offered through the regulations 
made by the Lieutenant-Governor in 
Council, covering the construction, equip- 
ment, maintenance, inspection and manage- 
ment of these publicly owned institutions, 
have rescued them from the worst faults of 
civic hospitals. 


UT the problem of the big general 

hospital is not so easily solved. In the 
Henry Ford hospital in Detroit, a classified 
institution serving the middle class pay 
patient, it was thought that the outstanding 
difficulties in the administration of the city 
hospital had been met, when a resident paid 
staff of physicians and surgeons had been 
installed, and a resident paid staff of 
graduate nurses on the group system was 
placed on the wards—all private. A flat 
rate of moderate size was asked for an in- 
clusive service of a thorough diagnostic 
clinic on admission to the ward. Nursing 
care and all medical or laboratory costs 
were covered by the blanket charge, be- 
ginning at $4.50 a day. The only “extra” 
allowed was the surgeon’s fee, which was 
standardized at a fixed figure for all types 
of operation, the highest being $125. 


The claim was made for this hospital that 
it was supplying ‘‘at less than $5 a dav” a 
first-rate hospital service; but it is now 
stated by Dr. Harvey Agnew that last vear 
the deficit on the Henry Ford Hospital was 
$300,000 and that the charge per diem has 
risen to seven dollars a day for the in- 
clusive services mentioned. 


Nevertheless the system instituted in the 
Henry Ford hospital will appeal to the 
average man or woman as one which might 
well ‘be followed elsewhere. It is a definite 
improvement on the one now in vogue in 
most of our general hospitals, as it offers a 
very definite service for a very definite 
price, and leans freely in the direction of 
moderation. 


Another adjusted hospital system which 
is being watched with a great deal of 
interest, is that put in operation by the 
Massachussetts general hospital in Boston, 
where Dr. F. T. Washburn has caused the 
erection in the middle of his plant, of an 
eleven-story building for middle-class pay 
patients exclusively. In this building 
physicians’ and surgeons’ fees are limited 
and standardized; a great many more ward 
helpers are provided, so that the nursing 
service is adequate and the costs are low 
enough to bring the institution in line to be 


7? 


called a public utility, 
the taxpayers. 


ERHAPS a good deal of experiment 

must take place before a final or entirely 
satisfactory solution of our hospital problems 
is reached, but enough has been said to 
indicate the lines along which adjustments 
of present systems are likely to take place, 
provided both laity and doctors work with 
governments toward the desired ends. 

“We pride ourselves on our advancing 
civilization and intellectual superiority,” 
said the celebrated Dr. William J. Mayo, 
recently, “but if we are to continue to 
advance, the public health service must be 
made the first function of the state.” 
Something here for the laity to ponder. 
“There can be no general advance in public 
health,” stated Sir George Newman, Chief 
Officer in the British Ministry of Health, at 
the opening of the new School of Hygiene 
and Connaught Laboratories in Toronto 
last year, “until the practitioner who is in 
close touch with the people is fired with the 
ideas of preventive medicine.” This state- 


ment should be of deepest significance both | 


serving the bulk of | 








SN 


to the laity and the medical profession, if | 


our hospitals are ever to attain the place 
that is rightly theirs in the national life, 
that of a magnificent public utility for all 
and paid for by all. 


Summing Up the New Fall Fashions 


dresses is expected to lead. Brown, however, 
has crept up to a close second place, and in 
its train brings the glorious Capuchin 
shades which Patou launched so successfuly 
last spring, and which undergo a slight 
transformation for fall. 

Greens, especially the new dark-greens, 
are making their bid in the Paris openings 
and threaten to rival the blues, which are 
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Watch for the October 


Next month, The Chatelaine will bring you a harvest of interesting features with a’ 


special interest in the seasonal activities. , 
Secrets of Successful Candies, by John T. Perrin, will introduce the first of a series 


of articles by a professional candy maker. 
candy makers to eliminate all doubt in their cooking, and produce t 


as sold in specialty shops. 


Continued from page 21 


also good in a multitude of tones from soft 
and rather light to deep midnight blue. 
Reds are important in the darker shades. 


While white, especially off-whites, and 
black hold their precedence for evening, 
there is a strengthening of pastel colors— 
pinks verging on peach, rose, blue, green 
and yellow. Red and bright blue are the 





* * * 


Fancy-work and gift suggestions for Christmas, and bazaars, will be an ‘important 
feature, suggesting many new ideas for clever fingers. 


* * * 


Entertainment ideas for Hallowe'en, and masks which the children can make them- 
selves, will carry interesting suggestions. 


* * * 


“Women who made the Maritimes,” by Margaret Lawrence, will tell the thrilling 
story of the early pioneers of Eastern Canada. 


* * * 


“What Hat Shall I Wear?,” a discussion on just what types of hats the various types 
of women should wear will be a timely autumn feature. 


Chatelaine 


These articles will a amateur 
e 


outstanding representatives of the more 
brilliant colorings for evenings. 


In short, we can safely predict what the | 
chroniclers of social events term a “brilliant | 


season ahead,” a season in which you may 
have the delightful experience, not of fitting 
your personality into a “uniform,” but of 
fitting your clothes to your personality and 
expressing your own taste and outlook. 
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Women 


no longer let hearsay 
govern this matter 
.. + feminine hygiene is 
discussed in modern 


booklet. 


“How can you be sure of what you hear?” 
says the young married woman, and the 
answer is “Youcan’t”’. 

But women today are not content with 
hearsay. They want facts and they want 


authoritative information. That is why 
we have had p ed this purse-size 
booklet called “The Newer Knowledge 


It provides an easy way to give your 
daughter such information—less embar- 
rassing than “telling” her. Or perhaps 
there is some other young woman who 
would be grateful for it. Oryou yourself. 


Now a great non-poisonous 
germicide—Zonite 

Feminine hygiene is generally recognized 
asa healthfal practice. But in the past, 
a vision always arose of bichloride of 
mer with the threat of mercurial 
poisoning and various forms of carbolic 
acid with danger of injured membranes. 
Women are now greeting Zonite as the 
great benefactor of the century. For this 
remarkable germicide-antiseptic is com- 
parable in power with the old caustic 
poisons; yet it is absolutely non- 
poisonous 

Yes, Zonite is actually more powerful 
than carbolic acid in any dilution that can 
be used on the human body. Zonite, the 
Great War Antiseptic, has proved the 
marvel of peace as well. 


| Send for this booklet of facts— 


| 
| of Feminine Hygiene”. 
| 


not hearsay 


This booklet gives valuable information. 
Frankly scientific. Treats facts ws facts. 
Mail coupon today. Zonite Products 
Corporation, 165 Dufferin Street, 
Toronto. 


Use Zonite Ointment for burns, abrasions, shin 
irritations or tender feet. Also as a powerfu 
deodorant in greaseless cream form. Large tube50c. 


Both in U.S.A. 


les : 
In bottles ies 


30¢, 60¢, $1.00 





| ZONITE PRODUCTS CORPORATION 312 
' 165 Dufferin Sueet, Toronto. 

' Please send me free copy of the Zonite bookler 
| or booklets checked below. 

t (_] The Newer Knowledge of Feminine Hygiene 
' [] Use of Antiseptics in the Home 


(Please print name) 
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We'll Pay Cash 


forYour Spare lime 
MONEY ORDERS LIKE THESE ARE 


THE WORK IS FASCINATING 


Auto-knitting has been planned for the average 
person. Special talent is not necessary, previous 
experience even in hand knitting is not essential 
for success at this new and interesting work. 


Hear what Miss E. Cox of an Ontario address 
says. “I now average about two pairs of socks an 
hour and in a few months I earned $485.00.” 


Hear also what Mrs. A. Filion of an address in 
the Province of Quebec is pleased to tell us. “I am 
so fascinated with the work I can hardly leave it 
alone and in four months I have earned $200.00.” 


And hear what Mrs. H. E. Stevens of an address 
in the Province of Saskatchewan writes us. ‘In 
two or three days’ time I learned how to make socks 
and in a very short time I could make women’s and 
children’s stockings, and, during the past six months 
I have averaged $65.00 per month clear profit.” 


Space will not allow us to print the thousands of 
kind expressions we have in our possession from 
successful users of the Auto-Knitter; and we venture 
to say there is no other employment taught by mail 
that offers such great possibilities of success, and 
which pays the positive returns as shown above. 


For further particulars of this interesting work 
write: 
The Auto Knitter Hosiery Co., Limited, 
Dept. 1009, 
Toronto 9, Ontario 


Or cut out the coupon and mail it with your name 
and address written thereon. 






MAILED TO OUR WORKERS 


TENS OF THOUSANDS IN 
MONEY ANNUALLY 


If you are not satisfied with your present income, 
with the clothes you wear and with the many other 
items that extra money will change, here is a way 
of sharing in the TENS OF THOUSANDS IN 
MONEY EARNED ANNUALLY BY AUTO- 
KNITTER WORKERS from coast to coast in 
Spare Time otherwise lost. The Canadian Pacific 
Money Order Department at Toronto will verify 
that TENS OF THOUSANDS OF MONEY 
ORDERS such as those shown above have been 
issued by us to our workers. 


Simply Send Your Name 


Let us send you our booklet giving you complete informa- 
tion—How to get started, and what you can earn. We 
want you to know of the substantial amounts that even a 
small part of your time will earn for you. We want you to 
know that no matter where you live or when you start you 
can work for us. Simply send us your name, you will be 
delighted with what we send you. 


eee meee eee nee e sere eee eee HH eeeseeeee 


. The Auto Knitter Hosiery Co., Limited 

gs Department No. 1009 

& 1870 Davenport Road, Toronto 9, Ont. 

a 

# Dear Sirs: Kindly send me without the slightest obligation on 
8 my part, information about working at home for you. 

g 
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The High Cost of 
Sickness 
Continued from page 8 


and boards of governors giving freely of 
their time and skill and substance without 
reward, the whole problem simmers down to 
one of providing service to the paying 
patient at cost. This can be accomplished 
either by taking the deficit from free or part- 
pay patients off the paying patients, or by a 
scheme of legislation whereby the costs are 
met by the citizen when he is well rather 
than when he is sick. More economical 
types of construction and equipment and 
co-operative purchasing will help to reduce 
hospital costs. The burden of caring for the 
victims of the ever-increasing motor ac- 


At the present time, in so many instances 
‘nobody cares or pays’ -but the hospital and 
the surgeons, and there is a great need for 
some compulsory liability insurance on 
motor cars to prevent this injustice.” 

“Considering the whole situation, the 
elaborate equipment required, the mar- 
vellous modern miracles performed, and the 
tremendous amount of free work done, the 
wonder is not that hospital costs are so high 
in Canada, but that they are so low!” 

Dr. Agnew also stated that customs duties 
on many articles of hospital equipment 
which have to be imported, as they are not 
made in Canada, are an important item in 
raising costs of modern hospitals. Certain 
articles used only for hospital purposes 
could be placed upon the free list to the 
great advantage of many struggling hospitals 
in poor communities. 

It will be noted that Dr. Agnew, in de- 
fending hospital administrators, refers to 
the “unjust system” and to the fact that 
*“demand should be made of municipalities 
and governments that their grants for in- 
digent sick people entirely cover the costs 
of their hospital and medical care.” 


E GET back, then, to the system, and 

we ask whether there cannot be for- 
mulated a far better system, in which there 
will not be this perpetual crisscrossing of the 
rights of doctors and patients, or the ever- 
lasting queries as to whether the hospital is a 
semi-private charity or a public utility. The 
answer is as yet far from clear, but there are 
several experiments in new types of hospitals 
being tried in Canada and elsewhere, which 
appear to offer at least partial answers to 
the vexed questions raised by hospitals and 
hospital costs. 

Under the Municipal Hospitals Act of 
Alberta, there have been established in 
recent years for rural dwellers, some twenty 
institutions serving average areas of 900 
square miles, with populations of 5,100 
people. These hospitals are placed where 
requested by residents or municipalities, 
and are supported by a direct hospital tax 
amounting to three cents per acre, and by 
any who wish to become subscribers. 
Hospital service is supplied at a dollar a 
day with extra charges for operating room 
and X-rays only, but, at present, considera- 
tion is being given to making provision for a 
tax levy of five cents an acre, so as to 
absorb all hospital cost, and do away with 
the dollar a day, or a levy of seven cents 
which would meet the costs of both medical 
and hospital services. 

Though controlled in the main by a per- 
manent Hospital Board elected from the 
municipalities served by these hospitals, 
official administrators of such hospitals may 
be removed “‘for cause’’ by the Minister of 
Health, thus in some measure meeting the 
admitted dangers of ‘‘Tammany” politics 
affecting the proper management or control 
of the hospitals. 

It has been stated that the establishment 
of these rural hospitals has so lessened the 
work of doctors in their districts that 
private practice cannot be made to pay, 
but this difficulty is being met by the 
placing of “‘contract’”’ doctors in charge of 
rural populations of 5,000, practitioners who 
are paid a salary by the provincial govern- 
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This is how your cut-out will look when the 
pieces are all in place. 


When a Breton Sailor Came to 


Canada 


Continued from page 15 


to the men, and bright beads to the women. 
They were delighted, and commenced at 
once to give him all the furs they could lay 
their hands on, even to taking them off their 
own backs. Then throwing their arms in the 
air, they danced around and around, and 
made all sorts of queer sounds to show that 
they were pleased, and liked the Frenchmen 
very much. 

Cartier was glad that he had made such 
friends with the natives, and decided that 
he would claim this land at once for the 
King of France. So he ordered his men to go 
into the forest, cut down a mighty tree and 
make it into a cross. When they had done 
this, he fastened upon it a shield on which 
was carved, ‘‘Long live the King of France,” 
and three fleurs-de-lis, which is the emblem 
of France. 

When this great cross had been set up, on 
a hill overlooking the harbor, Cartier called 
all his men about him, and pointing at the 
fleurs-de-lis he said, ‘‘Gentlemen, this is a 
symbol that I have,taken this land in the 
name of His most gracious Majesty the King 
of France.” Then crossing himself and.turn- 
ing toward the Indians, he pointed to the 
cross to show them that it was the emblem of 
salvation, and the Frenchmen took off their 
hats signifying their allegiance both to God 
andthe King. .,,,, ; +P tf, 

While all this was going on, the Indians 
stood around watching with great interest, 
and every now. and.then they.,would gather 
together in litfle groups and pointing up at 
the cross, angrily shake their heads, and 
mutter things to one another which did not 
sound very friendly. . , 


HORTLY after Cartier and his men had 

returned to their ships, they saw a canoe 
approaching and presently recognized the 
old Chief and his sons. When the Indians 
were within earshot of the vessel the Chief 
stood up, and waving his arms around in all 
directions, and pointing up at the cross, he 
said a great many angry things, which 
Cartier could not understand, but from 
which he gathered that the old Chieftain 
owned all the land round about, and he was 
afraid that by putting up the cross they 
were threatening to take his possessions 
away from him. When the Indian had 
finished speaking, Cartier held up a mitten 
which so attracted the old man that he drew 
his canoe close up to the ship. At that 
moment Cartier’s sailors jumped down into 
the canoe, and much to the surprise of the 
Indians pulled both the Chief and his 
sons on board. Of course the Indians were 
very frightened for they did not know what 
was going to happen next, but Cartier 
assured them that they had nothing to fear, 


and spread before them such a feast that the 
Chief quite forgot how angry he was, and 
ate to his heart’s content. Then Cartier 
explained by signs that the cross had only 
been put up as a land-mark, to guide them to 
that harbor when they should next return, 
and that if the Chief would lend him two of 
his sons to take with him to France, he 
would bring them safely back next year. For 
Cartier wanted these Indians to learn to 
speak French so that they would be able to 
guide him in his future explorations. The 
old Chief was delighted and agreed with 
everything Cartier said. When he saw his 
two sons dressed as Breton sailors, in blouses 
and red caps, etc., and was presented with 
presents of knives and mittens, he went back 
to his people happy and contented, and full 
of praise for the Frenchmen. 


Then, waving good-by to the friendly 
Indians, Cartier and his two ships sailed out 


of the little Gaspé harbor toward his dear | 
-homeland, and six weeks later, on the fifth 


day of September, 1534, he at last reached 
the shores of France. 

You may imagine the thrill that ran 
through St. Malo, as the town crier shouted 
the news in the market square, that Cartier’s 
ships had been sighted and were about to 
enter the harbor. What rushing and shout- 
ing there was! Both young and old flocked 
to the pier to greet the great adventurer. A 
thousand questions were on their lips. Was 
the world really round? Had he discovered a 
new passage to India? Had he sailed around 
the world? Were his ships ladén with trea- 
sure? Breathlessly they watched the ships 
draw nearer. At last they were in, and 
Cartier and his crew found themselves being 
shoved this way and that, as the crowd, in 
their eagerness to see the heroes, shook their 
hands, kissed them, and asked questions. 
The people soon learned that Cartier had 
not discovered a new route to the far east, but 
a great and beautiful new land which was to 
be called New France. They listened to the 
interesting tales, and looked on with wide- 
eyed wonder at the beautiful furs, and the 
two queer looking natives with their brown 
skins, which the explorers had brought back 
with them. 


When King Francis heard that Cartier 
had returned without finding a passage to 
India he was very disappointed, but when he 
was told of the great and wonderful new land 
he had discovered, and of the large posses- 
sions he had added to France, his sorrew 
soon turned to joy, and he gave Cartier a 
splendid welcome and promised that next 
year he would give him better ships and 
more money with which to make still greater 
discoveries and greater conquests. 


i 
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Fre Le 


Renowned for its quality ... flavour. ..and aroma! 


{ In two, one and half-pound cans—whole, 
ground or fine ground for percolator use. 


Body Covered With Itching Rash 
Skin Now Without a Blemish 


Bethel, Maine—“My nephew had 
a severe skin tovetbte which cov- 
ered his face, hands and whole 
body. His skin became raw from 
scratching. Many remedies were 
tried without success—then Res- 


inol Soap and Ointment were 
prescribed. The first few appli- 
cations stopped the itching, and 
soon he was entirely healed. 
He now has the loveliest skin I 
ever saw—no unsightly blotches 





mar the beauty of his complex- © 
ion.” (Signed) Vivian M. Eagle. 
The daily use of Resinol Soap 
for the toilet and bath, with a 
touch of Resinol Ointment for 
any irritations tends to keep the 
skin clear, soft and lovely. 


Resinol 





A FORTUNE 
in HEALTH 


for 
every child 


oo baby to be envied is the one who 
is born with an inheritance of perfect 
health, to begin with. And who's lucky 
enough to have a mother who knows how 
to build up this fortune. 


**Perhaps I'm old-fashioned,”’ she'll say to 
the doctor who pronounces her child physi- 
cally 100% at a baby show, “‘but this health 
certificate means more to me than all the 
stock certificates in the world. If my baby 

ws up strong and well, I’m willing to 
cave it to him to make a career and fortune 
for himself. 


‘Already I'm teaching him the value of 
regular habits. Regular sleep, regular 
meals, regular functions. He's never once 
been off schedule, not even when he was 
cutting teeth or traveling to the country. 
I make sure of that by giving him Nujol 
regularly. He has his own bottle in the 
nursery. 


*‘Nujol works so easily and naturally that 
it won't upset a baby under any conditions. 
It keeps everything functioning properly. 
It not only prevents any excess of body 
isons (we all have them) from formin 
nen aids in their removal. It is safe sal 
sure. Just try Nujol for your baby. Give 
it to him regularly for the next three 
months. See if it doesn’t make things much 
easier for both of you. See if he doesn’t 
thrive on this new schedule (children 
themselves much prefer living by regular 
routine). 


**A bottle of Nujol costs you no more than 
pink ribbons on the baby's bonnet. And 





it’s worth lots more to him. Try it. 
Certainly it could do no harm—for Nujol 
contains no drugs or medicine. Your drug- 
gest Carries it.” ai 


If you're like other modern young mothers, 
you'll want to buy the large hospital size 
can of Nujol. And keep it right on the 
nursery table, along with the soap and 
cotton and other on paraphernalia. 


Here’s another thing. Nurses are advisin 
mothers to give their babies an oil a | 
with Nujol after the daily bath, instead 
of using powder. Just saturate some cotton 
with Nujol and rub it gently all over your 
baby’s body. It keeps him from getting 
chapped and chafed. And leaves his skin 
as soft and smooth as velvet. 


Use it when you change his clothes. When 
bring him in from outdoors. Whenever 
is skin has been exposed to irritation. 


Nujol was perfected by the Nujol Labora- 
tories, 26 Broadway, New York. It is the 
best oil for external use because it never 
becomes rancid or makes clothes greasy. 
Sold in sealed packages only. 
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Brunette Beauty 


Dull, lifeless, brown hair 
glows with alluring tints 
after a shampoo with Evan 
Williams “Graduated”. 


Six distinct shampoos for 
every shade of hair, at 


your druggist. 
Imported from England 
SOLD EVERYWHERE 
Sole Canadian Distributors 
PALMERS LIMITED 
MONTREAL 








EFORE they go to the store 

to buy, Mr. and Mrs. Cana- 

dian Buyer do their shopping to- 
gether at home. 


Shopping that way is a pleasure 
—no confusion, no noise or other 
distractions, but the sweet, peace- 
ful, seclusion of one’s “ain fire- 
side.” It is there that the real 
decision is made as to what they 
can afford, what they need most, 
and, finally, which they will buy. 
The actual purchase must wait on 
the answers to these questions. 
Once decided they know what 
they want and why. 


The Chatelaine will be a fireside 
shopping guide for the leading 
influential families in Canada. 


EAT ANYTHING 


He dearly loved a rich tit-bit. The 
spirit was willing, but the flesh was weak. 


| 


SS 


DADDY CAN NOW 


ver he ate anything rich, his boys 

used to say, “* Poor dad, he will pay the 

alty to-morrow.” Read the sequel 
in his own words :— 
“Since taking the regular dose of 
Kruschen Salts it is quite different, and 
my boys enjoy themselves seeing me 
cat what I dare not touch before. My 
eldest son was the same, but since he 
has taken Kruschen Salts he can eat 
and enjoy whatever is put in front of 
him.” 
Modern artificial conditions, errors of 
diet, overwork, lack of exercise, and 
so on, are bound to have injurious 
effects in the long run providing due 
precaution is not taken. 
Kruschen Salts should be your safe- 

ard. Besides cleansing the body of 
impurities gently, surely and painlessly, 
they a vital power of giving new 


life and vitality to the countless millions 
of cells of which every body is composed. 
That is why physicians never hesitate 
to recommend Kruschen Salts, 


Modernistic Themes for the 


edge, then cut from an open corner across 
to the opposite corner. 
The small fourth triangle on the side is 


yellow, and measures two and a half inches 


at the base by two and _ three-quarters 
inches in height. The pattern is made 
from a piece of paper two and a half inches 
wide by two and three-quarters inches long. 
Fold the two lengthwise edges together, 
and cut diagonally from an open edge 
corner to a corner on the fold. 


The second and third triangles at the 
bottom of the curtain are of the same 
dimensions as the first two at the side. We 
have then at the bottom a green triangle 
overlapping the circle. next an orange, then 
another green. All the triangles and the two 
circles should have their raw edges turned in 
for a quarter of an inch by pressing with a 
warm iron. 

Now we are ready to lay them in position 
on the curtain. Take the orange circle and 
place it in the corner so that it just touches 
the hem line at the bottom and at the side. 
Pin it in place. 

Arrange the triangles up the side, alter- 
nating green and orange, and finish with 
yellow. Each overlaps the other one by 
half an inch, while the first is slightly under 
the circle. The outer points of the larger 
triangles should touch the hemline. The 
smaller triangles have their apexes in line 
with those of the larger triangles, as in the 
photograph. Pin them in place. 

The triangles at the bottom of the curtain 
are similarly arranged, the smaller one 
overlapping the circle and the larger ones 
touching the hemline, all the apexes in a 
straight line. Pin in place. Now take black 
boil-proof embroidery thread, three-strand, 
and fasten the design on by outlining each 
piece in black, with even basting stitches. 
This brings out the design very clearly and 
is quickly done. If a valance is desired, the 
design can be applied to it in the same 
manner as on the table runner. 


The table runner is about eighteen inches 
wide, and the pieces of the design are cut a 
shade smaller, and are arranged in a straight 
line. The circle here is only five inches 
across. The triangles at each side are the 
same size as the smaller green ones on the 
curtain. The other two are the same size as 


Continued from page 19 


the yellow one at the top of the design at 
the side of the curtain. The circle is orange, 
with green and orange triangles. 

design is also outlined in black. 

The cushion is twenty-two inches by 
sixteen, and has the circle of the same size 
as those on the curtains, six inches across. 
The first three triangles are larger than 
those used on the curtains. They are five 
inches at the base by five inches in height. 
The last triangle which is orange, is three 
and three-quarters inches wide at the base 
by four and a half inches high. The arrange- 
ment is more suited to a cushion. First, 
place the orange circle down toward a 
corner, then a green triangle with one point 
on the circle and the apex overlapping the 
next triangle (orange) for about one and a 
quarter inches. Continue in this way all the 
apexes in a straight line toward the op- 
posite corner of the cushion. Pin the pieces 
into position and then outline in black as 
for the others. This makes a very pretty 
cushion. 


HIS idea could be carried out in other 

color schemes. A very pleasing effect 
could be had with rose and apple green, out- 
lined in black. A sun room would look most 
inviting done in cool green with contrasting 
appliqués of black, orange and yellow; or 
mauve, rose and black. Think how de- 
lightful a summer cottage would be with 
green hangings as above, or pale yellow 
with a design in green, black and mauve or 
blue. Any number of pretty color combina- 
tions might be mentioned. If the cottage is 
of a weathered brown interior, a dark back- 
ground for hangings is very effective with 
plenty of bright colors appliquéd on—rose, 
orange, green, tan, and blue. Cushions and 
covers, of course, would match. 

The idea can be developed in the bed- 
room. In summer especially, a bedroom 
looks cool and inviting with the simply 
decorated washable scarves, curtains and 
bedspreads—in delicate mauve with gold 
and, perhaps, with a touch of rose. Rose 
and blue, or Nile green and rose—any 
dainty color scheme would be pretty when 
carried out in the severely simple, modern 
way. Any guest would extol the hostess who 
led her to such a haven of repose after a 
strenuous day. 
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Home 


ROOM with modernistic designs on 

cushions and draperies should also have 
suitable shades for the lamps in order to 
complete the effect. The new lampshades 
are very restful after the era of gathered, 
frilled, and medallioned silk. One may buy 
suitable frames and cover them with fabric, 
in tailored lines, to suit any room. For 
example, you might use plain straight silk 
for the living room, thin linen with ap- 
pliquéd design for the den, or the unadorned 
shades of beautiful shape in parchments to 
which one may apply fitting designs. Then 
there are the lovely finished products of 
Spanish vellum or parchment that may be 
had to go with any room. They are done 
with the simplicity of decoration § that 
characterizes the modern design in colors 
that make the shade a charming thing in 
daytime, and a glow of beauty at night. 

Even in the kitchen one can be modern- 
istic. Curtains of blue or yellow, whatever 
color scheme your kitchen boasts, appliquéd 
in modern designs, would add to the room’s 
attractiveness. One may now buy pads to 
fit the kitchen or breakfast room chairs. 
These, if decorated to harmonize with the 
general scheme, would add still more to the 
kitchen’s appearance. One might include 
even a suitably adorned tea cozy and a wall 
pocket for the lowly pot holders. Aprons 
may be modernized as well as Bobby’s and 
Mary’s bibs. Even the telephone directory 
could be made to fit in with its surroundings 
by having a suitably decorated cover 
fashioned for it. 

Breakfast or lunch cloths are delightful 
with a modern treatment. One may use any 
of the geometric forms or any two com- 
bined. A creamy linen lunch cloth bordered 
with a facing on the right side, an inch wide 
in dark mauve, with corner designs in 
mauve and yellow appliqués, would be most 
charming. Either triangles or squares 
could be used. The serviettes would, of 
course, be similarly done. Imagine a lunch 
table set with such a cloth and a low bowl 
of daffodils and iris in the centre; how 
charming it would look! 

One of the most pleasing features of this 
work is that much of it does not entail extra 
expense. Many lovely materials of all kinds 
are reposing in the rag bag, waiting to be 
brought out, to do their bit toward adding 
beauty to the home. 





“Smother Love 


Continued from page 51 


of us. We discuss the city’s health pro- 
gramme, the schools, the new books and 
some of the old ones, the latest magazine 
articles, foods and their ever changing values 
and preparations, and everything that tends 
to better living. 

I ask them to come at eight. The hus- 
bands are with the children, and they are 
all near home. I do not serve lunch until 
eleven. This gives us three hours of intelli- 
gent, enjoyable, helpful conversation. Very 
often I include the city and school nurses, 
both of whom are dear friends. 

Many of these women are, like myself, 
mothers of large families, whose only outings 
are church and the Home and School Club, 
and enjoy this chance to chat freely on these 


subjects, though I must confess some few, 


know very little about city workings. 
politics, books or the world’s interests in 
general. 


Some Fridays are devoted to my hus- 
band’s friends. The men go out to a hockey 
match, while the wives talk, the men coming 
in for hot bouillon and smokes after the 
game, for we very often find that these out- 
of-door men do not fit in with the other 
groups, but are restless and uninterested. 

So we are molding the lives of our children, 
or rather helping them to mold their own,and 
living our own life as we would have lived 
it had we not had the children, losing none 
of life’s sweetness and bringing into our home 
the people we want to meet and know. 


So many parents say, ‘“‘When the children 
are grown, we will do some of the things we 
want to do.”” Don’t wait. Too often, dad 
or mother has passed on, and the years that 
might have been so full of doing have been 
rather empty ones, the only thought to get 
the children fed, clothed, educated and 
settled in life. 

We are taking our pleasures now, along 
with our children’s love and our toil. When 
the fold is empty, we will be as young, as 
interested and interesting as we were before 
marriage. Interesting to each other and to 
our children, until they find themselves and 
their own particular way of getting the 
most, their most, out of life as we are doing, 
with no “‘Smothering”’ love. 
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Sending Claire to College 


Continued from page 26 


had begun to turn his vacation to account, 
whether or not his father’s pocket book per- 
mitted four months of solid pleasure. His 
sister followed suit. Restriction after restric- 
tion has been swept away, until practically 
the whole field of honest toil is open to the 
undergraduate of either sex. Sons of profes- 
sional men who began by clerking in office or 
bank, now sell behind counters, act as porters 
run elevators or operate ice-stations. 

The co-ed does her bit. Claire and Audrey 
have acted as farmerettes, wielding the hoe. 
Claire has helped to harvest strawberry 
crops and the peach crop, employing the 
intervening weeks at filing in a city office. 
Audrey has picked raspberries and cherries, 
has spent months waiting on table in a large 
summer hotel, and has done a great deal of 
social service work at the Fresh Air camps. 

These Ontarian pursuits may doubtless 
be duplicated in the other provinces; or a 
girl may find work on excursion steamers, in 
shops, as a governess or in supervising young 
children; or the vacation may be utilized for 
some of the extra ‘“‘courses’”’ which will 
yield returns when “B.A.” is added to her 
name. 

Earned money in our case paid for some 
of those unsought luxuries known as “‘supps,” 
for private tuition, and for such extras as 
skis, a portable gramophone, a folding 
camera, a good desk lamp and tennis needs. 


LAIRE inherits a turn for dressmaking. 

Audrey possesses a “‘nose”’ for bargains. 
Both have developed a gift for dyeing, the 
results of which, though occasionally sur- 
prising, have sometimes been profitable. 
These talents are not to be ignored by 
moderately well-to-do families of prospec- 
tive co-eds. If Audrey finds a beige crépe 
satin—regularly $3.25 for $1.98—and Claire 
or her mother makes it up on modish lines 
in some simple style, what have we? An 
afternoon frock for eight dollars or so, that 
would have cost $19.75 at least in the 
ordinary way. Skill of this kind, combined 
with wise planning, can clip the average 
outfit budget in two. 

The college wardrobe has so often received 
attention at the hands of budgeteers that, 
beyond emphasizing a few main points, the 
subject may be briefly dismissed. 

A general rule is that the least practicable 
of all considered garments is the elaborate 
two-piece suit. Separate coats and dresses 
spell economy. When actual winter weather 
has come to stay, the girl who cannot afford 
a fur coat or a warm wrap de luxe, as well as 
a heavy topcoat of the tailored order, had 
much better possess herself of one reasonably 
ornate or fur-trimmed garment, which will 
do duty over the afternoon frock as well as 
for morning wear. 

Similarly, for the girl who attends few 
actual evening affairs, it is better to have 
two afternoon frocks, one much “‘fussier”’ 
than the other—-preferably sleeveless—for 
the latter will be suitable for the smaller 
evening entertainment, as well as for the 
more formal afternoon engagement. But 
one actual evening dress is really de rigueur. 

As for sports—no longer is the college 
outfit represented by one middy and a pair 
of gym bloomers, both calculated to do time 
for four years and then descend unimpaired 
to a younger sister! In these days, the sports 
garb wears out, and it is multiplied into quite 
a bewildering array of shield-bedecked 
blazers, sweaters and pullovers; assortments 
of knickers as well as bloomers; tennis shoes, 
running shoes, sports hose; bathing suits and 





rubber caps—not to mention skates, snow- 
shoes, skis, tennis rackets and other machin- 
ery for turning out blooming young Janey 
Canucks. One bathing suit no longer fills 
the bill. A light-grey cotton suit is required 
for tank use, a gaily-colored woollen one for 
general wear—both together bulking less 
largely than the one complicated garment of 
yesteryear. Considering knickers, a light 
pair of khaki drill serves many a need; and 
one heavier pair of corduroy answers for cool 
weather “‘hikes,” or for horseback riding, to 
the joys of which many a college maiden 
succumbs sooner or later. 

A wise maxim in planning sports apparel is 
that it is best bought ready-made. Blazers 
and knickers are complicated matters and 
the home-made varieties are seldom a 
success. Audrey’s inclination would impel 
her to put all of her allowance into handsome 
sports garb if she were not restrained. It 
was Claire, however, who bought, with 
earned money, a lustrous suede windbreaker. 
The family thrift fainted at sight of the 
price-tag. Twenty-five dollars—and a 
bargain to boot! But that windbreaker has 
wonderful warmth and endurance—and 
style. It has shed splendor at several hockey 
matches; it graces the rink and appears regu- 
larly on horseback. Like all really good 
articles it will have ‘class’ as long as it 
hangs together. 






























































ASLANN ISH spirit pervades residence 
life for girls a spirit that fosters fun 
and builds up esprit de corps. There are 
special house parties, and occasions when 
the residence girls invite their out-of-resi- 
dence sisters, and much housewifely zeal is 
displayed in the choice of making chintz 
cushions, dresser or couch covers, to bring 
individuality into the allotted rooms. Most 
houses provide facilities for piano practice, 
for the entertainment of relatives and for the 
medical supervision of the students; also, 
an infirmary with qualified nurses in atten- 
dance. The diet is in charge of trained dieti- 
tians, and anxious parents may rest assured 
that their daughters are subject to wisely- 
framed rules that contribute to health and 
character-building. 

The ‘“‘freshie” obeys a somewhat stricter 
law than the older girls. Each year some 
extra liberty or a few extra “‘late leaves” are 
added to the list of indulgences. 

In common room, dining-hall and library, 
as well as on the tennis court, in the swim- 
ming-tank and at the rink, many a girl has 
found a girlish affinity that has stood the 
test of years. 


I CONCLUSION it is scarcely necessary 
in these days to dwell on the advantages 
of a college training. The associations alone 
are worth much present sacrifice. Contact 
with another level of thought, and glimpses 
of cultural vistas beyond the ken of a girl 
who enters work from the secondary school, 
are the privileges of her college-bred sister. 
Libraries and little theatres are but units in 
the general scheme of broadening influences. 
Well-known speakers and stars of the 
musical world lend their attainments and 
their art in generous enthusiasm or the 
coming generation. Nor does the wave of 
culture recede at this point; through the 
agency of the student herself it enters the 
home and the community. 

No, we were not entirely disinterested 
when we sent Clair, and Audrey, too, to 
College. We meant to “get a look in” our- 
selves behind those doors of learning. And 
we have! 
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Millions of Women 
are Convinced 


. - + but millions more have yet to learn 
that medically approved hygienic 
service 1s provided by Kotex 


OMEN everywhere on this 

continent who value health, 

comfort, convenience and 
economy find the solution of an 
intimate feminine problem in Kotex, 
the New and Improved Sanitary Napkin. 
They learn, too, from doctors and 
nurses that serious consequences ma 
follow times of hygienic distress if 
proper care is not taken. Kotex has 
the highest medical approval. Home- 
made napkins are often unsanitary 
and dangerous. 


Kotex is made of the softest and 
most pliable materials, ensuring 
absolute comfort. Kotex deodorizes 
effectively and thoroughly. Cellu- 
cotton absorbent wadding, the filler 
in Kotex napkins, is 5 times more 
absorbent than cotton itself. 







i Kotex Company of Canada, Limited, 
330 Bay Street, Toronto 2, Ontario. 1 


Easy to adjust as you wish. Discard 
conveniently. No trouble. No 
laundering. (Full directions in each 
package). 


Economical, too, in comparison with 
home-made pads. The money you 
pay for Kotex gives amazing returns 
in improved health, comfort, peace 
of mind and convenience. 


Buy Kotex at any drug, departmental 
or dry goods store, and join the 
army of women who have found a 
new freedom during trying days. 


MADE IN CANADA 


K O.1..6 X 


Sanitary Napkins 


Mail coupon now 
for THREE gies of Kotex 
and valuable on women’s 
hygiene . . . FREE. 


aT nwmnnmrewrnerewe @ fF 2 ee 4 


iFREE - 3 KOTEX Samples, 


You may send me 3 samples of Kotex and | 
1 book, “Personal Hygiene,” in plain carton. 


Two Sizes OO rece Nee os Ni cone 
Regular size 60c a dozen and I 
Super-size 75c a dozen p AdAeCOS ....ccsneesscrssvcaracnasessbscneecgovocsanoscenrssseris § 
cc. sasncnsnesaek era Cadpssiods ca | 
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: ee nome 

The girl who stands on one 
foot...just to g 
ease the pain @ 


You’ve noticed her. 
In the middle of a con- 
versation she slyly lets 
one foot rest upon the 
other. Nobody, so she 
thinks, notices it, yet 
few mistake the actual 
cause... . 


CORNS...! 


so repellent in a woman. 
Here is a way to get rid 
of them: 


A good handful of 
Reudel Bath Saltrates 
dissolved in a gallon or 
so of hot water will 
soften corns and callou- 
ses, like water softens 
soap. Just soak them 
in this for a while, 
then take hold of the 
corn with your fin- 
gers, and out it will 
come, root and all. 
The refined Reudel 
Bath Saltrates costs very 
little. A half-pound is 
sufficient to rid the whole 
family of all foot troubles. 
Your nearest druggist can 
supply you with Reudel 
Bath Saltrates or get it for 
you at short notice if out of 
stock at any time. 


REUDEL BATH SALTRATES 


MORE THAN A BATH SALT 


flipped over a page and showed me a sketch 
of Silvia Ann in the swing. 

“Lionel did that in just a few minutes this 
afternoon,” said Silvia Ann. “Isn't he 
clever?” 

There was nothing funny about that 
sketch. It was Silvia Ann’s dainty loveliness 
as nearly as anyone could get it down on 
paper. I liked Lionel a little better when I 
saw it, and at the same time I thought of 
how Thomas would love to have it. 

Lionel interrupted my thoughts with, 
“Your niece has promised to come to the 
United Church picnic with me on Saturday.” 

“Everybody in town goes to the United 
Church picnic,” I answered. “You two 
ought to see some real funny sights.” But I 
was still looking at that picture of Silvia 
Ann, so I offered him another piece of 
strawberry shortcake. He took it. How I 
wished for the talent to draw a smug young 
man with an endless row of pieces of straw- 
berry shortcake in front of him. Not being 
clever with a pencil I used my tongue. 
“You'll probably get something to eat at 
the picnic,” I said, hinting that he needn’t 
try to put away enough to do him for the 
next week. 






















“THE United Church picnic is held every 
year on the shore of the lake, about a 
couple of miles away from town. Silvia Ann 
had always gone with me and she and I had 
helped with the refreshments. Then, after 
supper I’d always disappear, as a sensible 
maiden aunt should, and left her to go home 
with Thomas. 

Thomas never arrived on the scene until 
late in the afternoon. He always donated 
about half the refreshments, attended to 
carrying his own donation to the lake, then 
helped most of the old ladies in town over 
the last quarter mile of the road, which is 
too rough and rocky fora car. I’ve seen him 
carry a good many babies over that bad 
piece of road, too. 

Early in the afternoon of the picnic day 
that year, I went off with some other 
members of the Ladies’ Auxiliary. By three 
o’clock I was sitting on a high, flat rock by 
the lake, and counting cups and saucers and 
paper plates, and trying to figure out how I 
could make the shiftless Simpsons eat their 
own mussy jam sandwiches without making 
Mrs. Simpson mad. 

Silvia Ann and Lionel were in swimming. 
And Lionel was doing the Australian crawl 
as well as his usual New York strut. He 
didn’t miss seeing Gracie Norman’s home- 
made taffeta bathing suit, or hearing Johnny 
Taunton bawling at his wife to relax and let 
the water hold her up. I suppose later on 
he’d immortalize all these interesting town 
characters. 

Thomas arrived even later than usual. 
Thomas may be a little stouter than the 
average, but he’s quite tall, and in his grey 
flannels, blue shirt and striped blazer, he 
looked well-dressed and handsome, and not 
in the least funny. If only he’d started to 
propose to Silvia Ann then, she couldn’t 
have found anything to laugh at. 

Not till after supper, when his tie had 
been pulled askew by somebody’s bother- 































Regular Income and Special Prizes 


you. as a Canadian boy, will appreciate this dandy offer. 
Here is a chance for you to have your own income twice or 
three times a month, a chance to win the prizes that every live 
boy wants to win, and a chance to join a lively Canada-wide 


: 
Invest 20 Seconds and a Two Cent Stamp for a 


boys’ club. some child, and chewing gum had been stuck 

in his hair by somebody else’s mischievous 

darling, did I notice him looking toward 

+ Silvia Ann. She and that Baylis creature— 

MacLean’s The I’d stopped trying to like him—were sitting 
Magazine Chatelaine a little apart from the rest. . 


Really Silvia Ann was acting like a school- 
girl suffering from her first love affair. Lionel 
had his little sketchbook out. He’d draw a 
few lines and then show it to her, and she’d 
giggle. I’ve never known a giggle to get on 
my nerves before. 

People didn’t notice as much as they 
might have, for the inevitable rain was 
threatening, and everyone began to pack up 
their dishes and cushions and watér-wings 





Take up your pen now. Fill in the coupon below. Find out all 
about this wonderful offer made to Canadian boys. 


Boy Sale Dept., MacLean’s Magazine, Toronto, Ont. 
Please tell me how I can join your organization of Boy Salesmen and make money and 


win pr‘zes. 

Name °.<+ssneae S DIES.» 2-0 siding madi niet hs Win oo sik ehena pee and children. I forgot to mind my own 
ee eee DEEP SRS AE SNS BS Ghee business and called Silvia Ann over to help 

RE ee an inc cnc chahwwese 6 nncaetnnerkee bbe ee bab deciebes peicibkuweesee me pack the Auxiliary’s cups and spoons. 


I was surprised at how readily she left 
‘| Lionel, but as she started toward me, I heard 
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Thomas Proposes 


Continued from page 6 


him say, “See you later.” I wondered 
whether there was any use interfering. 

Then Lionel wandered off, a strong young 
man carrying nothing but a sketchbook, 
when there were lunch baskets and camp 
chairs and babies, and heaven knows what 
not, to be carried to the cars! 

Thomas made one trip with a portable 
gramophone and old lady Martin’s umbrella, 
and Sally Graham’s youngest boy. By the 
time he came back for a second load, every- 
thing was pretty well taken. All that had to 
be done was to clear the rubbish and carry 
thd two-year-old twins to the car. Thomas 
said he’d tidy the picnic grounds and 
promised Molly Carter to carry the young- 
sters to the car. Soon there was no one on 
the picnic grounds but him and Silvia Ann 
and me, and, of course, the twins. 

As unobtrusively as possible, I slipped 
down to the lake pretending I wanted to 
wash my hands. Silvia Ann was sitting on 
that high, flat rock; when I glanced back a 
few minutes Jater Thomas was beside her. 
He had a Tartar twin in each arm. One was 
asleep with its fat little arms around his 
neck. The other was wide-awake, licking 
some sticky marshmallow icing off the lid of 
a box in which a cake had been sent. 

There was no north room clothes-closet 
for me to rush to; that high, flat rock was 
like a stage—well, I suppose there’s no 
excuse, eavesdropping is eavesdropping. 
Anyway I eavesdropped. For I saw Thomas 
looking at Silvia Ann, and even if I am a 
maiden aunt I know that kind of look. I 
held my breath. Thomas did look funny, 
and Silvia Ann’s eyes were downcast as if 
she were trying not to notice it. 

Thomas bezan to speak. ‘‘Silvia Ann, I’ve 
been wanting to tell you—-I—Silvia Ann— 
I’ve been going to ask you ig 

“Out with it!” I groaned under my 
breath, in an agony of suspense. 

“Silvia Ann, if you could. . .’ 

I never knew whether Thomas got any 
farther or not. All at once several things 
happened. The wide-awake Tartar twin, for 
no known reason, suddenly lifted the lid of 
the cake box and smashed it down over 
Thomas’s head. That woke the other twin 
who began to howl. The first twin joined 
him; when one cries the other always cries, 
too. Then above all that noise came a 
derisive hoot from the trees that crowded 
down to the water. 

I turned to see Lionel Baylis doubled over 
his sketchbook with laughter. I looked back 
to the two on the rock and held my breath 
for Silvia Ann. No girl with any sense 
of humor could stand the sight of Thomas 
with a shrieking twin in each arm, and that 
pasteboard lid like an Elizabethan ruff 
around his neck, and sticky icing smeared on 
his earnest face—but Silvia Ann wasn’t 
looking at Thomas. She was glaring at 
Lionel. 

Lionel straightened up, and the twins, 
realizing no one was paying them any 
attention, stopped crying. 

“What,” demanded Silvia Ann icily, “‘is so 
funny?” 

Lionel smiled at her as if they had a great 
joke in common. ‘‘Just an idea for another 
sketch. I'll show it to you when I come 
around tonight.” 

I’ve never seen Silvia Ann so blazing mad 
before. The pink in her cheeks burned to 
angry scarlet, but she bit her lip and con- 
trolled her voice. “‘Don’t bother. And, by 
the way, you must excuse me tonight. I’m 
going out with my fiance, Thomas. He’s 
just asked me to marry him.” She turned to 
Thomas. ‘Maybe you couldn’t hear me for 
the twins, but I said, yes.” 

After I went up and relieved them of the 
twins, they started for the car, and although 
the sticky ruff was still around Thomas’s 
neck, neither he nor Silvia Ann seemed to 
know. 

As for Lion2! Baylis—well, after Thomas 
and Silvia Ann were out of sight, I pretended 
to get a fearful rheumatic pain in my arm, 
and he had to carry the twins. I don’t know 
when I enjoyed a walk so much. 
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“Goody, goody!’ exclaim the de- 


ie ee ss 


lighted youngsters when the casserole 


makes its appearance, piled high with 





steaming-hot ‘‘Eggweat’’ Noodles and 





Each carton of ‘“‘Eggweat’’ 


Noodles purchased at your Reng. oo ree et 


topped off with a melting mound of Sessa ‘itis, dean 
recipes for other tempting 

golden butter. . . The kiddies simply ways of serving this in- 
creasingty popular dish. 


love this new, ‘“‘five-minute”’ delicacy... 





and grown-ups, too, for that matter! Boil rapidly until tender 
(5-6 mins.). 


Catelli’s have raised noodles to a new 
favour on the tables of countless families, 
for ‘‘Eggweat’’ Noodles are immeasurably 
superior to ordinary flour - and - water 


noodles. Soft as velvet in the mouth, you 





can taste the succulent yolks of eggs and the 
Drain thoroughly as 
illustrated. 





creamy wholesomeness of Canadian wheat 


in *“‘Eggweat”’ Noodles. - - - -* «= = 





CATELLI MACARONI PRODUCTS 
CORPORATION LIMITED 
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* FREE... Mennen Nursery Wall 
Chart and Diagram on Baby 
Care sent FREE! See coupon below! 


MENNEN 
Borated Baby 
Powder checks 
ammonia diaper 


Y 
When red blotches of irritation appear on baby 
in the “diaper region” it is bly caused 


by ee ore recognized 


\Y 


You should use Mennen Borated Baby 
Powder at once—to quench the “fire” in 
baby’s skin. 

Most tearful, irritable babies, even though 
os are in the best of health, are probably 

ering from the scalding irritation of 
“ammonia diaper.” 

It reddens and inflames the buttocks, 
=e and back, makes baby uncomfortable, 

results in frequent night awakenings, 

If your own skin were red and inflamed 
how quickly you would apply the remedy! 

Think of baby and give him the benefit 
of the soothing coolness of Mennen Bor- 
ated Talcum at once. 

Only Mennen Baby Powder will do be- 
cause it is scientifically Borated and Zinc- 
ae in combination with a blend of purest 

_ 


The MENNEN Co., Led., Toronto, Can’ 
The MENNEN Company, Newark, N. J. 


MENNEN 


BORATED 
BABY TALCUM 





The COOKIE CROCK 


Simplifying the making of luscious, 


sp Icy vdokies 


by JEAN I. WARRELL 


ERHAPS you are one of those happy 

people who have grown up in a large 

family, in a huge old house of many 
pantries where the cookie crock was always 
mysteriously well filled and within easy 
reach. If so, more than likely you wilf have 
learned something of the art of making 
those spicy, luscious rounds called cookies, 
and have carried away. with you many 
splendid recipes. However, you may be 
one of those to whom the successful making 
of cookies is still a difficult task and some- 
thing to be avoided. If so, here is good news 
for you—the problem has been simpified. 

Until quite recntly, a cookie meant a 
type of pastry which required careful 
handling, rolling thinly and cutting, and 
hence much expenditure of time and energy. 
But with the trend of modern times came 
the necessity of simplifying all tasks, house- 
hold or otherwise, and the sliced cookie has 
been devised. In many cases the old favorite 
recipe will still suffice by merely working 
in more flour to make a dough, stiff enough 
to mold into a roll which is wrapped in 
waxed paper, kept in the ice box overnight 
or until very firm, then sliced thinly and 
baked in the usual manner. This method 
has proved very successful and also very 
popular, as that tiresome step of rolling and 
cutting has been entirely eliminated. The 
result has been a cookie quite as delicious 
in flavor as the rolled type, although not 
so perfect in form. 

In these days, when we are thinking so 
muci: of “eating for .ealth,” and “balanced 
meals,” -ve try to include as many whole 
grain flours and coarse cereals as possible. 
Graham and whole wheat flours, rolled oats, 
oatmeal and other cereals make healthful 
variations in making cookies. The cookie 
made of these flours and cereals along with 
fruit such as dates, raisins, figs and nuts 
may well be included in. the family’s well- 
balanced daily menus, and will form a 
pleasing and satisfying substitute for the 
richer cakes and pastries. 

Fruit and Nut Cookies 


1 Cupful of fat 

2 Cupfuls of brown sugar 

2 Eggs 

3% Cupfuls of flour 

1 Teaspoonful of vanilla 
\% Teaspoonful of salt 

2 Teaspoonfuls of baking powder or 
1 Teaspoonful of baking soda 
1 Cupful chopped dates 
14 Cupful chopped almonds 
14 Cupful chopped walnuts 


Th 


sacrifice. Once Joe bought her a little ring, 
not an expensive ring, but gold right 
enough, with a topaz in it. “‘I thought you’d 
rather have a stone that’s real, even if it 
wasn’t the most valuable,” he said. “I 
could ’a got lots of imitation junk for the 
price, but that’s a real topaz.” 

Elsie was inconsolable. Even when he 
finally got her to stop crying, she looked 
pensive, forlorn. ‘‘Something happen I don’t 
know about?” he asked. ‘‘Lose your job or 
something, Kid?” 


. 


Cream the shortening, which may be all 
butter, or all shortening of good flavor, or 
of equal parts, thoroughly. Sift in the brown 
sugar to remove all lumps and continue 
creaming. Add the well beaten eggs. Sift 
in gradually the dry ingredients which have 
been sifted several times together. Add the 
dates and nuts while adding the flour, or 
they may be added to the creamed butter 
and sugar. More flour might be needed to 
form a stiff roll. Form into rolls about three 
inches across. Wrap in waxed paper. Put 
in ice box overnight. Slice thinly. Bake 
at 400 deg. Fahr. 


Butterscotch Cookies 


14 Cupful of butter 
1 Cupful of sifted brown sugar 
1 Egg 
1 Cupful of chopped walnuts 
114 Cupfuls of flour 
\% Teaspoonful of salt 
l4 Teaspoonful of soda 
1 Teaspoonful of vanilla 
Cream butter and sugar thoroughly. Add 
well beaten egg. Add the sifted dry in- 
gredients, nuts and vanilla. Add a little 
more flour, if necessary, to form a stiff 
dough. Mold into rolls. Let stand in ice 
box overnight. Slice and bake at 375 deg. 
Fahr. 
Vanilla Wafers 
l4 Cupful of butter 
2 Cupfuls of brown sugar or 
1% Cupfuls of granulated sugar 
2 2 is? 
3 Cupfuls of flour 
\4 Teaspoonful of soda 
\% Teaspoonful of cream of tartar 
1 Teaspoonful of vanilla 
\{ Teaspoonful of salt. 


Cream butter and sugar thoroughly. Add 
well beaten eggs. Add sifted dry ingredients 
and vanilla until the mixture is a stiff 
dough. Chill the rolls overnight. Slice. 
Decorate each cookie with a piece of cherry, 
peel or a nut. Bake at 375 deg. Fahr. 


Sultana Cookies 


34 Cupful of butter 
114 Cupfuls of brown sugar 
1 Teaspoonful of cinnamon 
14 Teaspoonful of nutmeg 
3 


Eggs 
2 Cupfuls of rolled oats 
2 Cupfuls of flour 
14 Teaspoonful of salt 
1 Teaspoonful of soda 
1% Cupfuls of sultznas (light) 


Fi.ce 
Continued from page 13 


No, it was only because he was so good to 
her. 

“Mush! You tryin’ to high-hat me, or 
what?” At which she burst out afresh. 

That Joe cast admiring glances at other 
girls, Elsie could not doubt. In fact, he hada 
way of telling her about the different fair 
ones who came into his shop. 

“Sure a pip,”’ he’d say. “‘Yellow eyes with 
wide fringe—rear end tore out. Had to go 
get her. Women are sure hard on cars.” 
And another time: “‘Red-haired baby rolled 
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Cream butter and sugar well. Add spices 
and raisins washed and dipped in boiling 
water. Add well beaten eggs, then flour, 
salt and soda well sifted and the rolled oats, 
until a stiff dough is formed. Make into 
rolls. Chill overnight. Slice and bake at 
400 deg. Fahr. Spread all cookies on brown 
paper and let cool thoroughly before storing 
in a crock. These cookies develop flavor as 
they stand. 


Jam Cookies 


1 Cupful of shortening 
34 Cupful of brown sugar 
16 Cupful of corn syrup 

2 Teaspoonfuls of soda 

1 Egg 

1 Teaspoonful of vanilla 

1 Teaspoonful of salt 

416 Cupfuls of flour. 


Cream shortening and sugar. Add syrup. 
Add well beaten egg. Add the dry ingredi- 
ents well sifted until a stiff dough is formed. 
Add vanilla.. Form into rolls. Chill. Slice. 
Bake. twa moderate oven until nicely 
brownéd.«.Cool thoroughly. Put together 
in‘pairs with,jam—either pineapple or black 
currant is specially good. 


Date Cookies 


2 Cupfuls of flour 

2 Cupfuls of rolled oats 
1% Cupfuls of brown sugar 

14 Teaspoonful of salt 

34 Cupful of shortening 


1 Teaspoonful of soda 
Date filling. 


Remove lumps from sugar. Add rolled 
oats. Sift in flour, salt and soda. Work in 
the shortening with the fingertips until well 
blended and the other mixture is granular. 
Press one half this mixture firmly and evenly 
over the bottom of a baking pan. Spread 
with date filling. Sprinkle evenly over this 
remaining dough mixture. Press down 
lightly. ‘Bake slowly at 350 deg. Fahr. 
until brown and firm-——about thirty or forty 
minutes. Cool. Cut in squares or finger 
lengths. 

The date filling is made by preparing 
one pound of dates, chopping them, adding 
one-half cupful of water and one-half cupful 
of sugar, then stewing this mixture slowly 
until the dates are soft. 


Permanent 


in on a flat. Wanted to know what was the 
matter—-said the car bumped so! Gee, 
women are igner’nt!”’ 

““‘W-w-was she p-p-pretty?” Elsie asked. 

Joe laughed. ‘Listen, Kid, my eyes are 
bad. I don’t see a dame unless she’s danged 
easy to look at.” 

There were plenty who were easy on the 
eyes and Elsie didn’t’*blame him for seeing 
them one and all, but she was getting more 
and more hopeless about herself. Not that 
she cared very much about being pretty, 
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except to please Joe. Ordinarily she could 
forget her face for hours at a time, but Joe’s 
restless eye made her long to be ravishing. 
‘I’m s-s-scared I’m not pretty enough,” she 
worried aloud, standing in front of her 
mirror at home. 

“Don’t you never fear,” said her mother. 

‘*B-b-but m-my hair’s so thick! It w-won’t 
lay down—” 

“Your hair’s all right now, Elsie, don’t you 
fret!’’ 

“If I only h-had a p-p-permanent wave in 
it—”’ 

“You don’t need no permanent wave 
now, Elsie! Joe likes you well enough as it 
is, land knows, if a body’s to judge by the 
way he hangs round here, nights. Only this 
morning Harvey was sayin’ he never came 
home any more but what Joe Mackin was 
here.”’ 

Harvey was Elsie’s brother. Between 
them they paid the rent and kept their 
mother going. Harvey took his share of the 
responsibility with undue seriousness and 
was perpetually out of sorts. He didn’t like 
Joe for some reason and it followed that Joe 
didn’t like Harvey. They barely spoke to 
each other, a very real grief to Elsie. She 
longed to bring these two men of her life 
together and was always trying to lure them 
into conversation: ‘‘H-Ha-Harvey’s inter- 
ested in m-machinery, too,” she’d say to 
Joe. ‘‘A-aren’t you, Harv?” 

“Sure. Shut up!” 

“B-b-but wh-why don’t you ask Joe 
ab-b-bout cars, Harv? J-Joe knows all 
about cars!’ 

“Hey, I’m trying to read,” growled her 
brother. 

Later, when they were alone, she apolo- 
gized for Harv. ‘H-h-he works hard— 
he-he’s tired, nights—that’s wh-why he’s so 
grouchy !” 

“You work hard, too, Kid. Don’t forget 
that.” 

“Oh, n-n-not like Harv does! H-h-he 
works in a factory.” 

‘Well you work in a cafeteria, what’s the 
diff?” 

“I w-wi-wish you I-liked Harv Joe,” she 
said wistfully. 

“Ain’t it enough for me to like his 
sister? Gee, I’d bump that guy soon 
enough, if it wasn’t for you, Else.” 


Q)NE Saturday noon, Joe leaned over the 
soup counter to whisper: “Got tickets 
for the Follies, Kid? Meet me at six—sharp. 
We'll eat somewheres first.” 

Elsie was off early that afternoon—loose 
on Broadway with her pay-envelope, looking 
for a bargain or two in tinware. Not that 
there was any use in piling up kitchen 
utensils when Joe never so much as men- 
tioned the word marriage, but there was a 
cherry-red teakettle she was dying for 
“specially priced at a dollar ninety-eight.”” 
It was in a certain display window, and she 
had looked at it with longing, every day 
that week; but with two hours and a half to 
blow, it seemed she might find one even 
cheaper than that. 

Suddenly she was staring up at a large 
electric sign suspended from the second 
floor of a building, which read: “‘Permanent 
Wave and Finger Curl, $5.00.” 

Elsie felt giddy for an instant. Five 
dollars—the cheapest she had ever heard of 
—and she had the money right here in her 
vanity—even if it was robbing the household 
funds. And she had time, too. The oppor- 
tunity, the time and the cash such a 
combination would never occur again. 
Besides there was tonight—the Follies, and 
supper with Joe, and it would be worth it 
just to look smart for once. No, there could 
not be two ways about a thing like this. She 
didn’t risk waiting for the elevator. She 
didn’t even pause on the stairs. rp 

“We can take care of you, I guess, 
drawled the desk attendant of the beauty 
parlor. “Wait in the lobby, please.” 

Several others were waiting. She hoped 
they didn’t all want permanent waves. 
There was a curtained doorway which 
everyone seemed to watch. Elsie began to 
watch it, too—girls hurrying back and 
forth—gorgeous girls in purple linen shifts. 
Sometimes they led a customer past the 


opening. One recognized the customers by 
their ghastly disrepair, with hair like oil 
mops, or hair like sprung springs—a terrible 
submissiveness about them. There were 
three or four young men also to be seen, 
movie hero types in Paris smocks. Beautiful 
as the girls, these young men, the whole 
outfit dazzling as a pageant of chosen youth. 
There was one girl in particular on whom 
one’s eyes fastened—one slim charm from 
her burnished copper marcel to her size four, 
triple A’s. The sight of her made Elsie feel 
like a presuming worm. With beauty like 
that in the world, how could anyone expect 
to get anywhere or mean anything to any- 
body? Even if her permanent was a success, 
there couldn’t be any hope for her. Women 
were too beautiful and too plentiful. A 
successful young mechanic like Joe Mackin 
could marry anyone he chose; so why should 
he marry her? 

By the time her turn came, Elsie hadn’t 
any hope left. ‘Go, Joe,” she was saying in 
her own mind. ‘Don’t bother about me 
any more, because I’m really not worth it 

. No, Joe, dear, I don’t blame you for 
agreeing with me. You have eyes, good eyes 

. No, Joe don’t come to Bentley’s any 
more. Don’t wait for me at six. Don’t come 
to the flat, nights—’’ She was almost in 
tears, sending him away like this. Her heart 
felt tied in knots. ‘I’m going to stop think- 
ing of you—as soon as I can. And don’t 
worry I’ll come hounding round you because 
you let on you liked me once. I'll under- 
stand. I do now!” 

“Better take off your dress—” It was 
the burnished queen herself—just as 
marvellous in a close-up. 

“Sit down here and lean back,” she com- 
manded, addressing Elsie’s scared face in 
the mirror, and then glancing from it to her 
own proud reflection. How could she give 
that exquisite image such a critical look, 
Elsie wondered? 

Now her scalp was scrubbed. Those soft- 
looking fingers had the strength of whale- 
bone. They didn’t spare her, even dug into 
her ears. Elsie wished the ravishing creature 
would speak. Sort of unfriendly—that 
silence above, those talons in her hair. 

““Y-y-you're sure b-b-busy around here,” 
she ventured. 

There was an instant’s pause. There 
always was when Elsie addressed a stranger, 
while the fact that she stuttered was being 
registered and absorbed. 

“Yeh, like this all time.” 

“M-m-my! That’s f-fine!”’ 


Silence. 

“‘B-b-business isn’t so go-good every 
place—” . 

“Picking up now. Kinda slow in Febru- 
ary.” 


“Th-that’s right!’ 

Silence. Her scalp felt hot and raw. She 
gazed up at the soft white arms above her, 
the little elbow—so perfect and boneless 
to look at. 

Now a tall girl with a receding chin 
slipped in through the curtains. She wore a 
purple shift like the rest, but her pinkish 
hair was sticking straight out like tooth- 
picks. 

“Ready?” asked the dream of beauty 
with the whalebone fingers. ‘Say, get 
Eighteen to come and give this a vinegar 
so I can marcel you. I know how you want 
it better’n anybody else.” 

“She’s busy. I’ll wait for you.” 

“Don’t you let anybody else do it!” 

“No, I won't . . Going to buy that 
hat?” 

““ Which, Number Nine’s? Yeh, if she’ll 
do it. Crazy about it. Cutest hat!” 

“What’ll you wear it with?” 

“Why, hon! My blue an’ gray! My blue 
an’ gray—the one I wore the other night, 
y'know.” 

“Oh, yeh?” 

“Only I’m not sure it’s the right shade of 
gray—the hat. What do you think? Too 
much tan init? Y’know my dress is dove—” 

“Yeh. Maybe too much tan in it. Might 
kill the dress.” 

“T’ll have. to wear the dress to work 
tomorrow, so I can tell. Remind me to tell 
Nine to wear that same hat—” 

“A’right.” They must be very intimate 








READY FOR 
ANY ADVENTURE 


Feel free to wear your Mars anywhere. 
The day when all small watches cceenan 
dust inside their movements is gone. 
Neither the talcum in your boudoir nor 
the dust of the highway enters the Mars 
to interfere with its delicate accuracy, 












WHAT MORE BEAUTIFUL ? 


If you will but look at the Mars, its slim, 
new-styled beauty will be apparent. Its 
curved-back case and covered mesh 
bracelet remove every last suggestion of 
bulkiness. Truly, it is moulded to the 
wrist. A single piece of beautiful jewel- 
lery, for such is the Mars, color and 
design of bracelet harmonize perfectly 
with the watch itself. 















For over seventy years the makers of 
Mars have produced fine, small watches 
for men and women. Ask your jeweller 
to show you the genuine Mars or write 
to the Canadian Distributors: Levy 
Brothers Co., Limited, Hamilton, Ont. 
for iustrated booklet. 
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OPPORTUNITIES 


FOR WOMEN ~s»+~—="FOR GIRLS 


T LAST —an easy plan for Canadian women and girls to 


receive a weekly allowance for pin money for those little 
things needed every day of the year—and particularly at the 
holiday season. 


Send your inquiries to-day—Address 
Local Representatives’ Dept. 


MACLEAN PUBLISHING COMPANY, LIMITED 
143 University Avenue, Toronto 2, Ont. 
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THE MARKET BASKET 


by MARGARET E. READ 


} air is filled with sweet 
and savory odors. Jellying, preserving and 
pickling fill the hours of many housewives, 
for fruits and vegetables are with us in 
abundance and it’s time to provide for next 
winter. 

Much of the popularity, or lack of popu- 
larity, of honeydew melons depends upon 
the kind of melons which one selects. To 
obtain one with a good flavor it is imperative 
that it be thoroughly ripe. When fully 
matured all sides of the melon are a creamy 
white or pale yellow color. The skin is much 
thinner than a cantaloupe, and can be 
dented anywhere when it is really ripe, but 
it is much better to prick the blossom end 
with a pin. A fully ripe honeydew has a 
peculiar and characteristic aroma, which is, 
perhaps, most nearly described as a sweet 
odor with a tang to it. The skin should be 
clear with no blemishes. 


There are several varieties of pears, some 


of which are found on the market almost all 
the year round, but during September there 
is an abundance of home-grown pears which 
may be used for eating, preserving or pick- 
ling. The Bartlett variety is the prime 
favorite for preserving, although the Kieffer, 
which comes later, is also used. The Seecel, 
which appears toward the end of September, 
is a small russet pear, and is used both for 
pickling and for preserving. Pears should 
be picked green and allowed to ripen in a 
warm, dark place, but not in a hot place, 
or they will decay on the inside. Select 
smooth unblemished fruit rather verging on 
greenness. 


The season for Canadian grapes is from 
about mid-September until the end of 
October. The earliest variety is Moose 
Early, a blue grape used both for table use 
and for preserving. The blue Rogers follows 
and is used extensively for preserving, as 
it contains more pectin than the Moose 
Early. The green and red grapes appear 
slightly later, as do the Delaware, which 
are tiny red grapes in close clusters. From 
November until March the green Malaga 
grapes from Spain are on the market. Dur- 
ing March, April and May we import grapes 
from South America, especially the large, 
black Almeria, which is tart but of good 
flavor. From November until March hot- 
house grapes are imported from England 
and Belgium. They are exceptionally large, 
purple grapes in big clusters, about twice 
the size of a cherry, and each cluster weighs 
from two to three pounds. California grapes 
are on the market most of the year, from 
the first of July until late in April. The 
Thompson Seedless are small sweet grapes, 
practically free from seeds, and are very 
popular for table use. They last only about 
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Muffins 


Suggested Menus for September 


Dinner 


Barearrast 


Blueberries and Cream 
kes 

Toast Marmalade 

Tea ee Cocoa 


Honeydew Melon 
Shredded Wheat 


Grapenuts 


Pears 
Post Toasties 
Scrambled Eggs 
Cocoa 


Chilled Cantaloupe 
Rice Krispies 
Coffee Ring Marmalade 
Tea Coffee Cocoa 


Orange Juice 
Muffetts 
Poached Eggs on Toast 
Tea ee 


Soft Cooked Eggs 
Tea ee Cocoa 


Raw Apples 

a Force Se 
‘opovers usa 

Tea Coffee Coes 


Honeydew Melon 


Peaches and Cream 
Rice Krispies 
Fried Mush with Syrup 
Tea ee Cocoa 


Grapes 
Rolled Oats 
Ham and Eggs Toast 
Tea ee Cocoa 


LuncuHeon or Supper 


Cucumber Jelly Salad 
Brown Bread and Butter 


Gingerbread Whipped Cream 


ea or Cocoa 


Spanish Rice 
ked Pears 
Tea or Cocoa 


Stewed Green Tomatoes on Toast | 


Peaches and Cream 
Tea or Cocoa 


Mixed Vegetable Salad 
Macaroon Cream 


Tea or Cocoa 


Cream Soup with Croutons 
Lettuce with Russian Dressing 
Spiced Crab Apples 

ea or Cocoa 


Sausages with Fried Apples 
resh Fruit Salad 
Tea or Cocoa 


Mushrooms on Toast 
Green Apple Sauce 


Baked Stuffed Tomatoes 
Raisin Fritters 
Tea or 


Cabbage and Apple Salad 
Hot Biscuits Honey 
Tea or 


Baked Sweet Potatoes 
d Watermelon with 
Whipped Cream 
Tea or Cocoa 


Salmon Croquettes 
Stewed Plums Hermits 
Tea or 


Welsh Rarebit 
Baked Apples 
Tea or Cocoa 


Bacon with Grilled Tomatoes 
Peach Souffle 


Tea or Cocoa 


Stuffed Green Peppers 
Chocolate Layer Cake 
Tea or Cocoa 


Corned Beef 
Young Buttered Cabbage 
Raw Fresh Fruit 
Tea or Cocoa 





Fried Chicken 
Parsley Potato Balls, Swiss Chard 
Green Apple Pie 
Coffee 


Steak with Mushrooms 
Boiled Potatoes, Corn on the Cob 
Peach Tapioca 


Coffee 


Roast Duck, Apple Sauce 
Mashed Potatoes 
Creamed Cauliflower 
Ginger Puff , Foamy Sauce 
Coffee 


Lamb Chops 
French Fried Potatoes, Spinach 
Cottage Pudding, Fruit Sauce 
Coffee 


Baked Trout 
Au Gratin Potatoes 
5 petenes Bee ts 4 
Orange Sponge, Custard Sauce 
Colfee 





Roast Beef 
Franconia Potatoes 
Boiled Cabbage 
Marshmallow Pudding 
Coffee 


Cold Roast Beef 
Scalloped Potatoes 
Creamed Carrots 
Cantaloupe Sundae 
Coffee 


Meat Pie 
O'Brien Potatoes, String Beans 
Peach Whip, Lemon Sauce 
ee 


Breaded Veal Cutlets 
Baked Potatoes, Egg Plant 
Caramel Blanc Mange 

ee 


Pork Chops 
Potatoes Boiled in their Jackets 
Vegetable Marrow 
Jellied Grapes and Nuts 
Coffee 


Roast Chicken 
Glazed Sweet Potatoes 
Stuffed Peppers 
Steamed A - Pudding 
Hard Sauce 
Coffee 


Hamburg Steak 
Baked Sweet Potatoes 
Brussels Sprouts 
Deep Plum Pie 

offee 


Pot Roast 
Creamed Potatoes 
Turnips 
Glorified Rice 
Coffee 
Fried Halibut 
Mashed Potatoes with Chives 
Stewed Tomatoes 
Peach Shortcake 
Coffee 


Roast Lamb 
Franconia Sweet Potatoes 
Creamed Celery 


Compote of Rice with Stewed Pears 
Coffee 
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a month, during July. The Malaga follow 
about the first of August and last until the 
end of September. The red Tokays appear 
about the middle of August and are on the 
market until after Christmas. During Nov- 
ember and December the Cornichon is in 
season. It is a dark-blue, almost black color 
and shaped very much like an olive. The 
Emperor, which is a large red grape, keeps 
very well. It is on the market from the 
first of November until late in April. For 
table use select grapes which are fully ripe; 
but for jelly or preserves they should be 
slightly underripe. Buy grapes which are in 
compact clusters or bunches. When the 
bunches are loose and straggly and the 
grapes drop off easily, they are overripe. 
Avoid those which are cracked, shrivelled 
or decayed. 

Crab apples are plentiful in September 
and October. There are two varieties, the 
large dry mealy ones, and the tart, firm 
juicy ones. The latter make the best jelly, 
while the former are used chiefly for pickling 
or preserving whole with spices. The 
Siberian makes a clear jelly, the Montreal 
Beauty a very pretty red jelly. 

Local mushrooms appear late in Sep- 
tember and last only until the end of October, 
but imported varieties may be obtained all 
winter. They should be firm and white in 
color and absolutely free from worms. Select 
small round ones rather than flat ones, as 
they cook better, do not break so easily, 
and have a better appearance. The flat ones 
are thinner and shrivel more than the round 
ones. Avoid mushrooms which are broken 
or brown in color. They should be perfectly 
white, firm and crisp. 

Home grown cauliflower is very plentiful 
during September, and the fall months, 
when it is used in great quantities for pick- 
ling as well as a table vegetable. Few people 
know that raw cauliflower is delicious in 
salads. During the winter and spring, cauli- 
flower is imported from the south, leaving 
only a short time during the year when 
fresh cauliflower is not available. The out- 
side leaves should be a fresh dark-green and 
not too withered. The head should be firm, 
close and compact, not spread apart; white 
or creamy color with no brown spots. Avoid 
heads which are wormy, and look for rot at 
the base under the stalk. 


Celery is found on the market practically 
all year, being imported from California and 
Florida during the summer when there is 
no local supply. The home grown lasts from 
the first of August until March, but is 
cheapest and most abundant during Sep- 
tember and the fall months. It should be 
firm and close, with crisp tender leaves, and 
well blanched. Select stalks of celery which 
are heavy for their size. 
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Her head ached, her eyes burned. She 
thought of Joe waiting at their corner, 
watching the faces go by. Joe, getting 
madder and madder—"Gee, if a gir] ever 
stood me up!’’—and here she was doing it 

. She thought of her darling yellow 
enamel double-cooker and the Dutch wind- 
mill shelf paper, and the three painted cans 
she’d got for forty-nine cents—flour, sugar 
and coffee. And the little square envelope of 
unbleached cotton with the tea kettle 
embroidered on it and the legend: “Holders 
Three Inside You'll See.”’ Her heart felt 
squeezed dry... . 

“This way,” said Number Seven, leading 
her to a chair beneath a large metal disc, 
from which numerous electric cords hung, 
and an instant later Elsie was plugged in to 
the current. 

Slowly her scalp heated and her hair 
baked. She didn’t care. Life had gone dark 
anyway, dark as that street down there, but 
without the white lights, without the flaring 
brilliance of electric signs; dark, like a wood 
when you’re lost in it. 

“I couldn’t help it, Joe! They had me 
plugged to the ceiling about that time, 
strung up by the hair—or I’d have run out 
of the place. I felt like dying, Joe, but they 
had me all hooked up, fifty different lines, 
and all of em hot as an iron when you forget 
to turn it off . . . All right, Joe. No, I don’t 
blame you. Good-by, dear, only don’t hold 
it against me, because I was only doing it 
to make you like me better, and I didn’t 
know it was going to take so long—” 

Interminable minutes followed, while she 
baked. Seven sat by with bored eyes. Every 
little while he moistened a finger and tested 
the metal attachments; then he sat down 
again. People were still coming and going. 
Elsie saw the burnished queen at work 
above the chair she had left, and the tall 
one with the receding chin passed through, 
her pinkish hair all curled now, fuzzy as a 
doll’s. 

“Anyway, Joe, you won’t have to look far 
to find a girl prettier than me—” 


OU’D think it was about over when they 

turned off the current and removed the 
parched ammonia wrappings. You’d think 
so—until you caught sight of yourself in a 
mirror, then you’d hope it wasn’t. The 
sprung spring stage—no pickaninny in 
Christendom had anything on you. Never 
had your nose looked more like a radish, 
nor your eyes emptier. 

Once again Elsie was led past the lobby 
door—the curious, expectant ones. still 
watching. Then another shampoo, cold as 
a draught on a wet shirt, and another room 
where the kinks were soaked with bandoline 
and converted into waves. Of course, you 
had to wait your turn—wait, while the 
minutes pierced you one by one. Tension 
stretched to its limit while Elsie sat there 
with a towel around her head, waiting for 
someone to come and set her wave. There 
was an instant when she thought she’d 
scream, but didn’t, and after that the strain 
sagged down, greyed, and died in her chest. 
It must be seven o’clock. He’d be gone by 
this time, forever gone. She might as well 
adjust her mind to it. 

Even when they had set her wave—Elsie 
had to admit it looked nice, though now she 
did not care-—-even when they were not 
through with her, but proceeded to fasten 
her head in a bag to dry—an enormous 
affair like a vacuum cleaner attached to an 
electric socket and puffed out with dry warm 
wind, Others sat around in the same condi- 
tion, rigidly upright under the great puff- 
bags, looking like duchesses of medieval 
days. The hot wind roared in her ears, and 
her heart ached. 


-WH-WHAT time is it, pl-pl-please?” 
Elsie asked the desk attendant when 
she handed over her five dollars. 

“Seven-forty-five.” _ 

She gasped. ‘‘D-d-don’t you ever close? 

“At nine o'clock.” 

She turned away and moved down the 
stairs to the street. Slowly she made for 
their corner and stood there a while, gazing 
into faces. She wondered how long Joe had 
waited, how long he would condescend to 


wait On a corner for a girl. Probably not 
long 
She shuddered. 


. . “Gee, if a girl ever stood me up!” 


Elsie knew where his rooms were, and | 
thought of going there to beg his forgiveness; | 


but that would look as if she were hounding | 


him. No, sometime he’d happen into 
Bentley’s and then she could say, casually, 
“I’m so sorry I kept you waiting the other 
night, Joe. It wasn’t intentional,” or 
something like that. If he bothered answer- 
ing, she might add, ‘“‘Don’t hold it against 
me, will you?” If he smiled, which he 
probably wouldn’t, she’d casually suggest, 
“Come over when you feel like it, Joe. You 
know I love to have you—”’ and there was 
just a chance that he’d overlook her offense 
and be friends again. 


The drug store clock said eight-fifteen. | 


She had better hurry. Her mother and 
Harv might think something awful had 
happened to her. It was half an hour’s ride 
home, and long before she got there, the knot 


of tension had tightened again. They might 


be worried. They might scold her for 
spending that five dollars . . . She ran up 
the stairs and along the hall. Just as she 


reached the door it flew open, and three 





pale, anxious faces peered out at her. Three | 


faces, but Elsie saw only one. 
lifted to her mouth: “‘Joe!’’ 

“Gee, Kid!” he said hoarsely. 

She was in the midst of them and they 
were all talking at once. 

“We thought somebody’d stole you. We 
thought you was gone for good!’”’ exclaimed 
her mother. 

“We just reported to Headquarters,” 
Harv put in importantly. 


“Yeah, we sicked the cops on you, baby,” | 


said Joe. 

“Me and Joe were just going to start a 
search on our own hook,” Harv added. 

“What happened, Kid? Forget all about 
having a date with me, or did one of them 
fresh guys grab you, or what?” 

Elsie gazed into his eyes. Not angry, not 
even reproachful, but full of a new and 
different warmth, a new intimacy and 
eagerness. She felt tears coming. “I 
c-c-couldn’t help it,” she whimpered. ‘“‘I 
d-d-didn’t know it t-t-took so long. I got a 
p-p-p—a permanent!’ 

“Permanent what?” 

“Oh, Joe, a p-p-permanent wave!” She 
pulled off her hat, and there were the ring- 
lets, one and all. 

“Class, what I say,’”” Harvey commented. 

“Now, don’t she look nice?” beamed her 
mother. 


And Joe’s eyes settled in that new inti- | 
mate way. “Pretty neat, Kid—if it did cost | 


me two of the meanest hours I ever put in. 
Say,” he said suddenly, addressing all three 
of them, “I’m not a marryin’ man, but I 


can’t take chances on being stood up like | 


that another time. How about it, Harv? All 
right with you and the Mrs., if me and Elsie 
make a life of it?” 


“T’ll think it over,” Harv growled. And | 


then they shook hands—the two men of her 
life, and she and her mother went for a cry. 


ON’T get the idea I decided quick like 

that,” Joe said, when they were alone. 
“T’ve been thinking about it since the first 
minute I set eyes on you, and it’s wore me 
thin.” 

“‘M-ma-ma-marrying me?” 

“Something I never intended doing—till I 
saw you. I was going to ask you tonight, 
Kid. That’s what the little party was to be 
for, but I thought I’d let it look like I just 
thought of it—made it easier to tell ’em—”’ 

“| J-Joe, you |-l-like Harv now, 
d-don’t you?” 

“Sure, he’s all right when you cut through 
his ice. I could see he was worried stiff about 
you, and that sort of got to me, and I guess 
he could see the same about me. Harv’s the 
kind that opens up in a pinch—best in the 
long run.” 

Elsie pressed her faultless new waves 
against his shoulder. “I n-never thought I'd 
b-b-be so happy,” she sighed. 

“Neither did I,’’ Joe said, ‘‘and it’s not 
going to get any worse.”’ 

“It’s p-p-p—it’s permanent!” she whis- 
pered. 


Her hand | 








This food without fibre 


These gums without work! 


Soft foods have hurt our gums by 

robbing them of work and stimu- 

lation—but Ipana ana massage 

will bring them back to sound 
and sturdy health. 


ELICIOUS this modern food 
may be... but how much 
chewing does it need? How much 
stimulation does it give to your 
gums? 

Day after day you eat the sott 
tare of civilization. Your gums 
are robbed of their needed work 
and exercise. Is it any wonder 
that they become soft and tender 
...that they bleed easily... 
that “pink tooth brush” comes, 
with its warning of worse trouble 
ahead? 


How Ipana and massage defeat 
“pink tooth brush” 


Fortunately, dentists have tound 
a way to check the alarming 
spread of gum troubles. Massage 
the gums, they say, twice daily. 
For massage stirs the circulation 
of blood within the gum walls, 
sweeping away impurities, toning 
the tiny cells and building the 
tissues back to firm and hardy 
health. 


PAN, 


And even better than massage 
alone is massage with Ipana 
Tooth Paste. For Ipana has a 
special ingredient —ziratol—a 
hemostatic and antiseptic wide- 
ly used in the practice of dentistry. 
Its presence gives Ipana the 
power to tone and invigorate 
the gums. 

After you clean your teeth 
with Ipana, simply squeeze out 
some more of this delicious 
dentifrice and brush your gums 
with it gently. If at first your 
gums are tender to the brush, rub 
them with Ipana on your finger 
tips. This gentle frictionizing 
makes your gums firm, rosy— 
more resistant to disease and in- 
fection—better guardians of the 
health and beauty of your teeth. 

Make a full month’s test 
of Ipana 
The coupon offers you a ten-day trial 
tube of Ipana. Ten days will amply 
demonstrate Ipana’s superb cleaning 
power, its delicious taste. But it can 
only start the work of restoring s 
to health. So get a full-size tube of 
Ipana—enough for 100 brushings. 

Clean your teeth, massage your 
ee with Ipana, twice a day, for one 

ll month, and learn the double ; 


of sparkling teeth and firm, healthy 
s. 


TOOTH 
PASTE 


MADE IN CANADA 





BRISTOL-MYERS CO, Dept. C-6 
1239 Benoit St., Montreal, P.Q 


PASTE. Enclosed is a two-cent stamp, 


Name. 







Kindly send me a trial tube of IPANA TOOTH 
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makes eves 


dance 





An application of Murine before 
going out in the evening gives the 
touch that charms. It adds sparkle 
and radiance to the eyes, and causes 
them to look larger than they are. 


Murine is used by millions to 
beautify their eyes and to relieve 
irritation and strain caused by 
exposure to sun, wind and dust. 
Use it night and morning and 
have clear, bright, healthy eyes. 


Ask at any beauty parlor 
barber 
FRE po : nee I free 


bio 


EYES 


BB li. ln, Ai. lle. lee. Alles. St. 


° 
Do you apologize 






Do you feel ill at 
ease at guests using 
your bathroom? You 
have put out dainty towels. The bath, 
the lavatory are spotless. What abont 
the toilet, is it noticeably stained and 
discolored? Sani-Flush will make 
that immaculate too. 

Sani-Flush is so easy to use! Just 

rinkle it in the bowl, following the 

irections on the can, and flush. The 
job is done. Pleasantly and thor- 
oughly. Sani-Flush cleans and puri- 
fies the entire toilet, even the hidden, 
unhealthful trap. 

Use Sani-Flush frequently in sum- 
mer. It is harmless to plumbing. 
Keep a can on hand all the time. 

Buy Sani-Flush at your grocery, 
drug or hardware store, 35c. 


Sani 
ae 
anief£ ush 
Cleans Closet Bowls Without Scouring 
Harovp F. Ritcnie & Co., Ltd. 
Toronto, Canada 
83 Farringdon Road, London, E.C.1, England 
Also makers of Melo .. . a real water softencr 
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friends, Elsie thought. She had been shifted 
to the electric drier, same ruthless fingers at 
work, with a hot wind roaring in her ears. 
The voices above were muffled. “‘Hat . 
gray an’ blue. . . satin pumps. . . might 
go with my yellow. . . yeh Os 

The hot roar stopped. They were still 
talking about that hat: 

: . cute from the back. Looks lots 
better on me than on her—her skin’s too 
sallow. Hope she'll sell it of 

“Hope it’s the right shade.” 

“Yeh—that’s the main thing . . . Well, I 
wonder if Eighteen’s ever coming? This is 
ready now and I could do you. . .” 

“‘Let’s take her out. Somebody’ll ’tend to 
eae 

Elsie felt like a patient on an operating 
table just before the anaesthetic begins to 
take effect. 

“All right,” said Beautiful. ‘“You can get 
up now.” 

Elsie stood an instant gazing into the 
mirror. Her hair looked seventeen different 
lengths, straight, stiff, and dull as a weed. 
Not only that, but the kimono they had 
given her was size forty-four. She looked 
like a Christian martyr on the way to the 
arena. 

“Come this way—” 

Now she was led along a passage by the 
open lobby door—that same doorway past 
which she had seen other victims being 
drawn. Those waiting without, stared at 
her curiously, critically, as she, in the 
cruelty of ignorance, had stared at the 
others. But their time would come! 

She hoped they were leading her to some 
dim cell where she and Number Eighteen 
might be closeted until the ordeal was over— 
but nothing of the kind. Daylight, voices, 
and the whirring of electric motors ahead; a 
crowded room at the front of the building, 
barber shop at one end, with a row of 
customers in the chairs, and three permanent 
waving apparatuses at the other. The 
marvellous young men in the Paris smocks 
were here, Number Eighteen, Number 
Nine, and many others. ° All stared at her. 
Evidently she looked a little worse than 
most people in similar plight, for there were 
audible snickers in her wake. 

“Sit here,” said someone. 
taken care of right away.” 

Which was not the exact truth. She 
waited and waited. People came and went. 
Meanwhile she was spared no possible 
humiliation, for three perfectly adjusted 
mirrors revealed her unsightliness from all 
angles. Moreover, she had begun t) worry. 
Joe had told her to meet him at six o’clock 
and it was already five. If they weren’t 
through with her by six—if she were pre- 
vented from being at the appointed place at 
the appointed time— 

A girl came and examined a strand of her 
hair. ‘‘You’ve never used ’n’thing, have 
you?” 

“‘H-h-how do you mean?” 

“Henna or ’nything like that?” 

“I’ve p-p-put v-v-vinegar and s-soda on 
n” 

“Guess that won’t hurt. Hey! Number 
Seven! Come here!” 

Number Seven was one of the dazzling 
young men. 

“D’you think this needs a test?” 

Seven looked her over. ‘‘No,” he pro- 
nounced, and moved off. 

The girl began twisting strands of Elsie’s 
hair on metal curlers. 

“Hey! Eighteen! Busy? Come on help 
me with this.” 

Eighteen strolled over, a strawberry 
blonde with a heavy paint-job on her face. 

“IT got an engagement on a facial at five- 
thirty,” explained the one who had called. 


“You'll be 


“Don’t leave me, now you got me here,” 
drawled Eighteen. 

“IT won’t, hon—not till I have to.” 

“T got three or four engagements myself,” 
giggled the other. 

“Yeh? Who with?” 

“Guess.” 

“Mickey?” 

“The same.” 

“Say, before I’d run around with that 
mutt!” 


“Don’t worry, dear, you won't get the 
chance!” ; ; 

“IT sure won’t. My old man’d kill me if I 
stepped out on him.” 

“Ever try it?” 

“Sure!” 

“Catch you at it?” 

“T’ll say he didn’t 
to tell it.” 

They yanked and wound and yanked and 
giggled. The lights came on down in the 
street. The sight of them sickened Elsie. A 
knot of tension momentarily tightened in 
the pit of her chest. If only she hadn’t come 
to this place! If only she’d never seen that 
sign about permanent waves for five dollars! 
That’s what you got for being vain. She’d 
never get there by six. 

“‘Deedle-dee, t’deedle dee—” sang Eigh- 
teen. 

“T’deedle-dee-dee,”’ the other took it up. 
“I love that, don’t you? I could dance all 
night to that piece!” 

“So could I. Mickey’s some dancer, I’m 
telling you.” 

“Yeh? He don’t look it. You ought to see 
my old man hop his stuff!’ 

“Oh, I’ve seen him.” 

“You have—where?” 

“That'd be telling...” 

“Go on, tell me! Where’d you see him 
at?” 

“No, I didn’t see him, honest,” giggled 
Eighteen. 

“You bum! . . . Well, I’m off—it’s five- 
thirty. Get Seven to help you. Hey, 
Seven! Come on help Eighteen with this. 
I gotta go.” 

Silence for a time above Elsie’s head. 

“Wiry,”’ commented Number Seven. 

“Awful uneven,” responded Eighteen. 

“Lot of it.” 

“Yeh, thick!” 

Silence again. 

“Well, there!” from Eighteen. 

“All up?” 

“Uh-huh. I’ll call somebody to help you 
wien. 3" 

“‘W-w-will it be v-v-very much longer?” 
Elsie quavered. 

Seven bent an ear. “What?” 

She repeated her question. 

“Quite a while yet,” he answered. 

“I g-g-got a date at s-six!” 

“You'll never make it, Miss. 
permanents take a long time.” 

She didn’t say any more. Another male 
artist came to help Seven wrap her pigtails in 
ammonia-soaked pads. They had set a bow]- 
ful of them in her lap and kept reaching for 
them, one at a time, drawing them up under 
her very nose, so that the fumes smarted her 
eyes. Meanwhile, conversation carried on 
without interruption. 

“Hey, want to get off Friday night, 
instead of tonight?” 

“Y’mean you want to get off tonight?” 
Seven said. 

“Sure. O.K?” 

“Can't. Got a date for tonight.” 

“Do I know her?” 

“No.” 

“Don’t want to get off Friday instead, 
huh?” 

“Can’t be done, I told you.” 

“Don’t get hard with me, boy! . . . Hey, 
know where I can borrow sixty bucks?” 

“Who do you think you’re talkin’ to— 
Henry Ford?” 

“Pay it back ten a week. Loan it to me?” 

“Gee, but you’re optimistic! If I had 
sixty dollars I wouldn’t loan it to you. I 
wouldn’t have it that long. Why, what do 
you want it for?” 

“Boy, if I had sixty dollars, boy! If I had 
sixty dollars right now, boy, I’d start out, 
and four blocks from here I’d have it all 
accounted for on my person, and by seven 
o'clock tonight, boy, the Prince of Wales ’d 
be knocked out of his job, and by eight 
o’clock, boy, I’d be so drunk I wouldn’t 
know what it was all about!” 

“That the way you feel about it?” 

“That’s it with a capital I’. 

“Too bad.” 

“Yeh? Don’t get hard with me, boy!” 

“I’m not hard, I’m so sympathetic it 
ain’t funny.” 

“Sure ain’t.” 


or I wouldn’t be here 


These 
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How to Obtain 
Vogue 
Patterns 


Vogue Patterns may now be 
obtained in all of the leading 
Canadian cities. They may be 
purchased in the shops listed 
below, where one may secure 
expert fashion advice about 
personal clothes problems, and 
see the colored sketches of all 
the new models. 


How to Order by Mail. Vogue 
patterns may be ordered by 
mail from any of the distribu- 
tors listed below, or from 
Vogue Pattern Service, 70 
Bond Street, Toronto, Ont. 


In Ordering, state the full pat- 
tern number of the pattern you 
select. When ordering skirts 
give both the waist and hip 
measure; when ordering 
misses’ or children’s designs 
state age. 


How to Send Money. No pro- 
vision is made for charge ac- 
counts or C. O. D. delivery. 
When ordering, please enclose 
cheque, money order or stamps. 
Remittances should be made 
out to the store or office from 
which you order. 


List of Distributors 


ALBERTA 
Calgary 
Hudson's Bay Company. 
Edmonton 


Hudson's Bay Company, 


BRITISH COLUMBIA 
Vancouver 
Hudson's Bay Company. 
Victoria 
Hudson's Bay Company. 


ONTARIO 
Galt 
W. W. Wilkinson, Ltd. 


Hamilton 
Finch Brothers, Ltd., 29 King Street 


est 
The T. Eaton Company, Ltd. 
London 
Smallman & Ingram, Ltd., 149-157 
Dundas Street 
Ottawa 
Murphy-Gamble, Ltd., Sparks Street 
St. Catharines 
McLaren & Company, Ltd., 17 St. 
Paul Street 
Toronto 
The Robert Simpson Company, Ltd. 
The T. Eaton Company, Ltd. 


MANITOBA 


Winnipeg 
Hudson's Bay Company. 
The T. Eaton Company, Ltd. 


NEW BRUNSWICK 


Moncton 
J. D. Creaghan Company, Ltd. 
Saint John 
Manchester, Robertson, Allison, 
Ltd., 27 King Street. 


QUEBEC 


Montreal 
Henry Morgan & Company, Limited. 
The John Murphy Co. Ltd. 
The T. Eaton Company, Ltd. 


Quebec 
Myrand & Pouliot, Limitée, 205-215 
St. Joseph Street. 


SASKATCHEWAN 


Saskatoon 
Hudson's Bay Company, 


Vogue Patterns are obtainable in 
Great Britain at the offices of Vogue, 
Aldwych House, Aldwych, W.C. 2; at 
Harrod’s and Shoolbred’s, and at 
thirty agencies in the Provinces, Scot- 
land, and Ireland. On the Continent, 
Vogue Patterns are for sale in most of 
the large cities. A list of these Agen- 
cies may be found in the European 
edition of the Vogue Pattern Book, 
for sale at the principal kiosks and 
bookstalls. 
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Me, MODERN MODE daintily interpreted by HARVEY 


AEA ae 


eee The smart Parisienne chooses her 
undergarments with an eye to distine- 
tion alone. Originality, even at the 
sacrifice of suitability, must be hers. 
The well dressed Canadian woman also considers distinction, 
but with this important phase she combines practicability. 


“Does it wear well?” is a basic question. 


Harvey, recognizing this, has created a softly clinging, firmly 


woven silk-like material for this modern combination vest, 


In combination undergarments that Hint of Paris 










1 


RVEY 





brassiere and bloomers, with dainty 
shirring at the knee. 


The subtle modernistic touch, so 
essential in the present day fashions, has not been forgotten. 
Contrasting bands of color in unique sharp outlined shapes 
have been placed on vest and bloomers. They're smart! 


Every color—built to cater to the most fastidious taste— 
this new creation by Harvey is an essential of the chic Canadian 
woman's wardrobe. 


HARVEY KNITTING COMPANY, LTD. 
WOODSTOCK, ONTARIO 


The Harvey name and trade-mark attached to all Harvey products is for your protection. Look for it. 
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One of a series of articles 
on the ins and outs of the 


ordinary conduct of business 


Fi 


and affairs for women, 
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As finance provides a rela- 

lively new study for women, 

there ts naturally much to 
learn. 


ceca 
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WOMEN AND INVESTMENTS 


A. IN business and politics, so in investment and 
finance: Canadian women are playing an increasingly 
important role. There are no figures available to indict 
the total range of investments held by women, but leading 
investment banking houses report a growing clientéle among 
women, many of whom represent their largest and, therefore, 
most desired customers. Financial resources controlled by 
women investors vary broadly in individual cases, of course; 
but in the aggregate they represent a tremendous and 
influential figure. Women’s activities in the stock market 


have increased enormously, and speculative profits and 
losses are a familiar subject of conversation around the 
afternoon bridge table. 


One must turn to the United States for data on woman’s 
activities in finance, as much elaborate information on this 
subject has been compiled, from which it is possible to draw 
a parallel, even if very approximate, for application in 
Canada. A Chicago banking house has prepared a careful 
study on this subject and arrives at the conclusion that 
approximately forty-one per cent of the individual wealth 
of the country is controlled by women. Individual income 
taxes paid by women in 1926, the last year completely 
tabulated, totalled $3,297,527,100, as compared with a total 
of $4,741,137,000 for men. The ratio was thus approxi- 
mately 41 and 59 per cent respectively of the total. In the 
class of incomes over $100,000 a year, women actually led by 
a substantial margin with an average of 54 per cent of the 
total. Of course, as the report is careful to point out, this by 
no means indicates that this income was earned by women; 
much of it is explained by the fact that a husband will 
assign part of his income to his wife for the purpose of income 
tax statements. 

And, naturally, this increased control of wealth has 
materially advanced women’s activity in the field of finan- 
cial investments. According to a recent survey, the stock- 
holders of the United States were estimated at 15,000,000, 
and the proportion of women in the group has increased 
during the past decade from two to thirty-five per cent. 
Here again, allowance must be made for the fact that in a 
great many cases stock has been purchased by the husband 
in the wife’s name. 

We find corresponding conditions in Canada, for in so far 
as the major economic tendencies of the United States and 
Canada are concerned, they tend to move in unison. As 
finance provides a relatively new study for women, there is 
naturally much to learn. The subject is broad and intricate 
and the subject matter highly technical. While many women 
are as well versed in financial matters as the majority of 
men, there is a large proportion of the newer generation of 
women investors who are lamentably ignorant on the entire 
subject, and unless properly directed are heading for unfore- 
seen troubles. The following study may seem too elementary 
for our sophisticated readers, but it is presented for the 
benefit of the novice to whom a sound knowledge of the 
fundamentals is all important. 


ie IS our purpose to consider the financial structure of a 
standard type of company, and to weigh the relative 
values of the different types of securities of which it is com- 
posed. The Dominion Textile Company, Limited, has been 
selected, first, because it is an outstanding Canadian organ- 
ization, and second, because its financial structure is devoid 
of complexities and is yet complete for our purpose. We find 


by A. W. BLUE 


in reference to the balance sheet of the company that three 
types of securities are represented: 

Funded Debt—Six per cent first mortgage bonds, dated 
September 1, 1919, due September, 1949, interest payable 
March and September; authorized capital, $15,000,000., 
issued and outstanding, $5,172,000. Secured by a first 
mortgage on all the company’s property. Callable at 105. 

Capital Stock—Preferred, seven per cent cumulative, 
$2,000,000 authorized, $1,940,600 issued, par value $100. 
Common stock, 350,000 shares; authorized, 270,000 shares 
issued, of no par value. 

Dividends, preferred, seven per cent payable quarterly, 
commencing January 15; and common, $5 per annum, 
payable quarterly, commencing January 1. 

It is unnecessary to elaborate here on the processes by 
which a company sells its securities to the public in order to 
secure capital to carry on business. The issues so sold become 
outstanding, and are carried on the books as a charge or 
obligation of the company, the degree of obligation differing 
according to the character of the security. 

The above is a typical financial set-up. There are three 
classes of securities—bonds, preferred, and common stock. 





YOU AND 
YOUR MONEY 


Do you understand clearly what is meant 
by these terms: 


funded debt, 

capital stock, 

first mortgage bond issue, 
preferred dividends ? 


Can you explain the difference between 


bonds, 

preferred stock 
and 

common stock? 


=. 


A. W. BLUE, a well known financial 
authority, explains all these terms for 
you, very clearly. 


QO 


Each possesses peculiar and important characteristics with 
which the investor should make herself thoroughly familiar. 

Let us consider the bonds. When a company offers its 
bonds to the investing public, it is virtually asking for a 
loan, for,it promises to pay back the loan or retire it in a 
stipulated number of years. The Dominion Textile loan was 
made in September, 1919, and the company has promised to 


pay it back in thirty years, or in September, 1949. In the 
meantime, the company agrees to pay the lender interest at 
regular intervals, and six per cent is the rate agreed upon. 
Bond interest is usually paid twice a year, at half yearly 
intervals, as compared with quarterly payments of stock 
dividends. It will be noted that these bonds are described 
as “first mortgage,” and set out in the financial statement 
is the security back of the bonds, namely, all the company’s 
outstanding property. Bonds of this type are the highest 
security that a company can offer—first mortgage bonds are 
a first charge on earnings for interest, and upon assets in 
the event of the insolvency of the company. A first mort- 
gage bond cannot be superseded by any other issue. It must 
prevail throughout its life as the first charge. Unless the 
issue is ‘‘closed,” however, it can be increased if the com- 
pany should at any time require additional capital to 
provide for expansion of business: but the new capital 
secured does not establish a prior claim on assets and 
earnings. The authorized issue of the Textile company is 
$15,000,000 and only a third of this has been sold. The 
company can from time to time, if necessary and desirable, 
issue additional amounts of bonds until the borrowing limit 
named in the charter has been exhausted. The charter fixes 
the limit in this case at $15,000,000. These bonds are callable 
at 105. The company retains the right to call or retire the 
bonds at its option at a price cf $105 per $100 bond. Holders 
of the bonds, accordingly, may be called on to relinquish 
their securities, and be prepared to find new outlets for their 
money. Most bonds embrace this callable feature. It 
enables companies to take advantage of especially favorable 
money markets, by replacing expensive or high interest 
bearing bonds with a corresponding issue bearing a lower 
coupon rate, or other types of securities more advantageous 
to the issuing company. Of course, the investor originally 
paid in the neighborhood of par for his bonds— that is, if he 
subscribed at the time of issue-—and a $5 bonus is compen- 
sation for the disturbance of his investment portfolio. But if, 
on the other hand, he purchased these bonds subsequent to 
the issue date and, let us suppose, at a price close to the 
redemption figure, there is no particular advantage to be 
derived from the retirement of the bonds. Therefore it is 
always well to consider the market price of a security in 
relation to its call price when considering an issue as an 
investment medium. 


ET us now examine certain of the major attributes of a 
first mortgage bond issue. We have already seen that it 

is the certificate issued in return for a loan, which like all 
loans should be repaid. The bondholder has no voice in the 
affairs or direction of the company. As long as he gets his 
interest regularly he must be a silent onlooker. He has first 
claim on earnings and is, therefore, in a favored position. 
Furthermore, if the company should chance to fall on evil 
days, a business slump with earnings declining, or perhaps 
eliminated entirely, and the situation so hopeless that the 
management is not in a position to meet the customary 
payments of bond interest when due, it is then that the 
bondholder becomes a dominating figure in the company’s 
affairs. He is quite within his powers in demanding fore- 
closure proceedings—and will probably adopt this course if 
the company’s affairs become so involved as to render 
hopeless the prospect-of ever becoming disentangled again. 
This procedure simply provides {Continued on page 70} 
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Marketing Canadian Vegetables 


Continued 


up a trade with wholesale houses, local 
stores, and individual customers on the open 
market. His crops will be those that provide, 
as far as possible, daily offerings such as 
asparagus, green onions, lettuce, spinach, 
peas, beets, beans, and carrots, which by 
skilful culture and fertilization will be 
brought to usable size. Early tomato plants 
will be tended, staked and pruned with an 
assurance of a fine return for the first offer- 
ings, and a steady trade while the crop lasts. 
The industry of commercial gardening calls 
for the utmost thrift not only in the daily 
round of well-directed labor, but also in the 
careful salvaging of such odds and ends of 
crops as may with care return some needed 
revenue. 

Residents of apartment houses are, 
perhaps, less favored than those who reside 
in self-contained homes in their opportunity 
to procure their daily needs of home-grown 
vegetables. The market gardener, like the 
milk driver, works up his routes and serves 
his customers at such intervals as may suit 
them. He gets to know their preferences, 
and aims to bring them the tempting pro- 
ducts of his greenhouse or acreage. The 
apartment dweller may also enjoy the 
vegetables of the local grower from her food 
store, who himself is a customer of the 
gardener, and if he employs refrigeration or 
other modern means of keeping stock fresh, 
little disadvantage will be suffered. There 
are, however, seasons when local crops are 
not available. At such times, the vegetable 
needs are met from the imported stock, 
grown in southern climes by gardeners or 
truck farmers. 

The imports of southern-grown green 
goods have increased rapidly in recent 
years. It is with these that the larger Cana- 
dian growers have to compete. Taken to- 
gether, without including potatoes, the 
volume of trade in vegetables amounts to a 
large item. Toronto alone received 2,431 
cars last year, which was 680 cars more 
than came to that city in 1925. Montreal’s 
experience was similar in receiving 1,660 
cars last year, as against 1,486 three years 
previous. 

Of the vegetables that arrive by rail, 
potatoes, onions, cabbage, celery, and 
lettuce are the chief products. These for the 
most part are shipped by marketing organ- 
izations into large centres where commission 
men and dealers meet to secure goods to fill 
their orders. The goods themselves need not 
be seen, as the trading is done according to 
well recognized grades. Rapid transit in 
refrigerated cars and quick delivery at 
destination leave little chance of deteriora- 
tion even with such perishable crops as 
lettuce, asparagus and celery. 

Present-day efficiency in the handling of 
perishable foods has not been attained 
without exhaustive research. The exact 
condition of the crop best for carriage must 
be understood; the degree of temperature 
most suitable to prevent change in transit 
has to be observed; the stock must in many 
cases be subjected to pre-cooling at the 
shipping point; and the re-icing of the cars 
attended to at certain intervals along the 
route. Such crops as celery and lettuce, 
liable to days of travel even in cold cars, 
have to be further preserved by carrying an 
admixture of chipped ice distributed through- 
out the packaged goods. 


Growers’ Organizations 

"THE growing of market vegetables is for 

the most part carried on adjacent to 
populous centres. The bulky character of 
the crops involved and their susceptibility 
to deterioration give great advantage to the 
grower who can quickly deliver his load 
fresh. While the thousands of growers 
working alone naturally follow individual 
methods and practices, many of them 
associate their activities with others in an 


from page 23 


organized way. In some parts of Canada, | 
vegetable growers’ organizations are provin- | 
cial-wide; in others, lesser territory is served | 
by an association. In Ontario, a provincial 
association has upward of thirty branches | 
and a total membership of more than thir- | 
teen hundred. The largest branch is at St. | 
Catharines with 202 members. Toronto 
follows closely with 180. A number of the | 
branches are young and growing, with still | 
less than fifty members. The branches | 
Serve a useful local purpose in mutually | 
working to improve their methods of culture | 
and Systems of marketing. They hold 
meetings at intervals, where their problems | 
are discussed and experiences compared. 
Visits are made to the larger and better 
plants and nearby government farms and 
stations. An annual convention is held in 
Toronto with delegates from the different 
branches. This meeting, held for two days, 
Is supported by the provincial Department 
of Agriculture that provides a money grant 
and the services of the Secretary in the | 
person of Mr. J. Lockie Wilson. The Associa- 
tion employs a field man, who travels about 
the province giving advice to members on 
questions of varieties, culture, markets and | 
marketing, in this way raising the standard 
of the industry all along the line. 

Many of the branches grow all kinds of 
garden and greenhouse crops which are 
marketed as the season advances. The local 
trade receives first attention with offerings 
from door to door serving regular and other 
customers. The open or farmers’ market 
forms the chief outlet for many growers. 
Contracts are made with retail stores for 
regular supplies, and some of the larger 
branches sell to wholesalers, while others 
again ship co-operatively to outside points. 
Some of the branches have developed valu- 
able connections with towns in Northern 
Ontario and such other parts of the country 
as are in need of supplies. 





Crop Succession 


"THE season for fresh crops opens with 
asparagus, which is usually available in 
the most southern districts of the province 
by the middle of April. This vegetable is 
available until July. Lettuce, spinach, 
green onions and radishes commence to give 
a revenue rearly in May, and continue for a 
couple of months or longer for some of them. 
In June, the peas and beans are ready, fol- 
lowed by early tomatoes, sweet corn, peppers 
egg plant, cabbage, celery and cauliflower. 
Among vegetable growers, like followers of 
other occupations, the most skilful attain 
the greatest success. A member of the 
Beamsville branch has developed a fine 
trade in tomatoes of a small, smooth, 
English variety, which he grows on staked 
and pruned plants. He gets his plants well 
advanced under glass and has ripened fruit 
very early. This he puts up in twenty- 
pound cases, four baskets to the case. Last 
year this grower advanced his crop and 
increased his yield by mulching the ground 
with paper, which not only conserved the 
soil moisture, but also obviated the necessity 
of cultivation. The St. Catharines branch 
has built up a fine reputation for asparagus 
which the members have learned to grow to 
great perfection. The crop is very carefully 
graded and neatly packaged. St. Catharines 
asparagus secures a fine outlet in Toronto 
and other Ontario cities that can be reached 
in a few hours by rail or truck. 

Co-operative marketing is gaining ground 
in the Association. Essex ‘county growers 
have a large yearly turnover of a full range 
of crops which find outlet as far east as 
Montreal through the South Essex Growers’ 
Co-operative Exchange. Some of the most 
active branches grow principally for canning 
purposes either in the larger commercial 
plants or at home. 
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Facts About Tea series—No. 7. 


Tea—and Mr. Rawlinson 


The first pound of tea sold in 
England was by Daniel Rawlin- 
son of London, in 1650. As 
the cost at that time was $50.00 
a pound he did not sell it very 
often in pound lots. Samuel 
Pepys tells us that Rawlinson’s 
premises were fatally visited by 
the plague and later destroyed in 
the great London Fire. 


*SALADA’ 


TEA 


‘Fresh from the gardens” 








Griping pain, wind and indiges- 
tion, throbbing gums . . . these 
wreck Baby’s sleep. Stopthetrouble 
— instantly — with Woodward's 
Gripe Water. A teaspoonful of it sets 
things right at once... healthy 
sleep follows. Evenanew-born baby 
can be given. Woodward’s Gripe 
Water with perfect safety. Pur- 
chase a bottle from your druggist. 


Most famous corrective of all for:-— 
Colic, Flatulence, Acidity, Teeth- 
ing, Looseness, Peevishness, In- 
digestion, Disordered 
Stomach,Constipation 


Selling Agents: 
Harold F. Ritchie & Coa 
Led., 10-18 McCaul Street, 

Toronto, Ontario 








The Perfumed Touch that 
makes your toilet complete 


Cuticura 


Talcum Powder 
The finishing touch to the daintiest 


toilet. Cooling, refreshing, and de- 
lightfully perfumed and medicated, it 
imparts to the person a delicate and 
distinétive fragrance and leaves the 
skin sweet and wholesome. 


Soap 25c. Ointment 25c. Talcum 25c. 
Sold everywhere. Sample each free. 


Address Canadian Depot: 
J. T. Wait Company, Limited, Montreal. 
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ln Keeping 
with your 
Personal 


Up-to- Dateness 


Delicate tints... dainty de- 
signs...a@ happy blending 
of color and grace. Adding 
charm to your dressing-table 

«wearing their charm in the 
modern manner, Keystone 
toiletry appointments empha- 
size your good taste and offer 
you a wide variety of designs 
to choose from. 


Keystone mirrors carry the 
finest grade of Imported 
French plate glass... flawless, 
sparkling. Keystone brushes 
lock snow-white Russian bris- 
tles in their beautiful backs, 
lively bristles that stay lively 
for a lifetime. At Jewellery, 
Drug, Departmental or 
Leather Goods Stores in 
single pieces or sets. 


Stevens-Hepner Co, 
Limited 
Port Elgin, Ontario 
Manufacturers of the famous 


Keystone Hutax 
“Toothbrush 


... in black and natural finish 


ebony and natural and pastel 
chndie of pearl, on amber. 


Beautiful Hands 


Enhanced with Modern Rings 

If you would be quite 1929, adorn those 
lovely hands with a Bluebird Diamond 
Ring—always the very newest in dis- 
tinctive design. 
The quality of the diamond is guaranteed 
by both maker and jeweller and, for your 
further protection, every ring is registered 
and price attached at the factory. 


BLUEBIRD 


gisliud. JL Diamond. Rings 
Sold exclusively by jewellers. 































Bluebird 












y Diamond 
Send your jeweller’s name for Rings from 
“The Book that Lovers Love.” es up. 
luebird 
MAURICE J. WALSH LIMITED ee a 
Dept. 3C Federal Bldg. ~ Toronto 2 $12.00 up. 
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Women and Investments 


Continued from page 68 


that the company be wound up, its assets 
sold, and the proceeds distributed among 
the creditors and bondholders, and the res- 
idue, if any, to the stockholders of the com- 
pany. The bondholder is entitled to recover 
up to one hundred per cent of the par value 
of his investment under such drastic circum- 
stances. Of course, if the cash realization on 
the assets does not bring in sufficient to 
cover one hundred per cent of his invest- 
ment, he must take a loss. 

Assets include such items as land, build- 
ings, equipment, inventories, cash or 
investments on hand and any other items 
which have a cash value. Usually, certain of 
the assets deteriorate very considerably 
when put up for forced sale. This is especi- 
ally true of plant and equipment which, 
while admirably adapted for the business for 
which they were conceived, could not be 
readily converted for use in any other line of 
industrial operation. Thus investors, even 
when considering bonds, should take an 
accounting of earning power rather than 
the value of the realizable assets of the 
company, for earnings are the primary 
consideration under all circumstances. 


NOW turn to the next type of 
security in the Dominion Textile 
balance sheet, namely, the preferred stock. 
Both preferred and common stocks have 
certain attributes in common, and again 
may be radically opposed in other character- 
istics. The individual who buys a preferred 
stock is not a lender of money, as in the case 
of the bondholder. He is buying a share of 
the business; he becomes a partner, one of a 
great many, it is true, and as such he does 
not look to the company to pay him back his 
prifcipal, but he does expect to receive a 
return on his money in the form of dividends. 
If he is a preferred stockholder he becomes a 
partner, usually without any real voice in 
the company’s affairs. That is left for the 
common stockholder. But he occupies a 
preferred position, nevertheless, as compared 
with the common stockholder; which attri- 
bute is reflected in the title of the stock he is 
carrying, namely “‘preferred.’”’ The preferred 
stock is subordinate to the first mortgage 
bonds. In other words, the preferred 
stock is entitled to dividends after the 
interest requirements of the bonds are met. 
The preferred dividend is fixed at some 
definite figure, usually seven per cent of the 
par value of the stock, or seven per cent of 
$100. The preferred dividend is usually 
paid when earned, and may be paid out of 
surplus even if not earned in a single year. 
If the dividend is not paid, however, the 
preferred shareholder, has not the power of 
the bondholder, namely, to enforce a wind- 
ing up of the company. He is a partner, 
and, therefore, must stick with the{company 
for good or ill—that is, unless he sells his 
stock in the open market, and he thereby 
merely passes on his obligation to someone 
else. But if the company is wound up, and 
the assets distributed, he shares up to one 
hundred per cent of his investment after the 
bondholders are satisfied, always providing 
there is a balance left for distribution. 
Referring back to dividends, a certain ele- 
ment of protection is provided in the cumu- 
lative feature carried by most preferred 
stocks, which in effect guarantees that the 
company cannot ignore its responsibility 
to preferred shareholders; and a dividend 


passed in any one year must be paid subse- 
quently when earnings again warrant it. 
The dividend that is passed is not lost: its 
payment is merely deferred until a more 
convenient season. It is conceivable, of 
course, that a company may not again reach 
a position of such prosperity where it could 
pay up its arrears, at least not for several 
years, and the shareholder suffers For 
dividends not paid are worth very little, 
even though steadily accumulating, unless 
there is a real hope that the company con- 
cerned will recover its position financially, 
There are several instances of dividends 
accruing up to twenty, thirty or forty per 
cent of the par value of the stock—- another 
way of stating that the company has not 
paid dividends for years. Such accumula- 
tions, of course, are a constant obligation, 
and an increasingly burdensome one to the 
company so unfortunately situated. But 
preferred stocks have attained a consider- 
able investment status, and are much 
desired by certain types of investors who 
can afford to assume the slightly higher 
degree of risk involved, as compared with 
first mortgage bonds, for the sake of the 
more attractive return on their money. 


OMMON stock is the popular specula- 
tive vehicle of the day and, in fact, is 
coming to be regarded with increasing 
favor by investors of the conservative type. 
The common stock usually has voting 
powers and has, therefore a very tangible 
voice in the direction of a company. This 
voice is seldom raised if all is going well, 
but can be used effectively when the conduct 
of the company’s affairs does not prove 
satisfactory. It can unseat directorates, 
presidents, management, install new officials 
and dictate the policies of the company. But 
in the matter of dividends, etc., the common 
stock must trust to fortune. All that is left 
after the senior issues have been satisfied, 
accrues to the common stock. If earnings 
are large, the common stockholders may 
receive handsome dividends. The rate is 
not fixed, nor is the management called on 
to pay any more than they see fit—that is, 
unless their conservatism is exercised to the 
point where the antagonism of the body of 
common stockholders is aroused. A dividend 
once passed can never be recovered. Com- 
mon stock dividends are not cumulative, and 
if the assets of a company are being wound 
up, the common stock is the last to partici- 
pate, and usually its position under such 
circumstances is not enviable. But in a 
period of rising prosperity the major 
rewards go to the common stock share- 
holders, and it is under such conditions that 
speculation in common stocks progresses. A 
bond, or preferred stock, usually moves 
within narrow and conservative price limits, 
but there are virtually no bounds to the 
movements of a common stock in a highly 
profitable and progressive business. As the 
possibilities of major profits are embraced 
in the common stock, so are the possibilities 
of major loss if great care in selection is not 
exercised, for the common stock is highly 
sensitive to the shifting trends of business. — 
The woman, who for the first time is 
embarking on an investment career, should 
have a thorough understanding of these 
fundamentals if she is to invest intelligently 
and obtain the best results from her venture. 
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You'll say 
“The Best $12 I Ever Spent’’ 


Nature expects you to rest completely—every night! Nerves 
need it. Energy calls for it. Health demands it. 


Slumber King brings it! For $12 Slumber King repays you in 
comfort and health for a lifetime. A few nights’ sleep on a 
Slumber King and you'll say “It is the best investment I 
ever made.” 


Twenty-six broad ribbons of steel are “spring suspended ~ 
from each end of the pressed steel frame—while four cross 
rows of flexible coils hold the ribbons together and give 
extra strength. This unique combination completely adjusts 
itself to every movement of the body at every turn of the sleeper. 


Slumber King is built to box-spring ‘height for distinctive day- 
time appearance. The extra wide, rolled edge, border strips 
give added strength and protect coverlets and sheets from all 
sharp edges. Slumber King cannot sag. 


See it at your nearest good Furniture Store. 


Simmons 


\ SLUMBER KING 
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By a careful selection of 

bulbs and plants you can 

have flowers next year 

from the melting of the 

snows until the falling of 
the leaves 
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Fall P lanting for Spring Blossoming 


A. FAR as bulbs for spring flowering are concerned, 
it is always wise to procure them as soon as the dealers 
announce that they are prepared to fill orders, and then 
immediately set to work to plant them, as this helps to 
conserve vitality. 

The places chosen for bulbs should be well drained, care 
being taken that no fertilizer comes in direct contact with 
the bulbs. In many cases beneficial results follow the use 
of sand when planting. Place a handful in the holes, set 
the bulbs upon it, and pour some sand around the bulb 
prior to covering with earth. Even water-loving plants 
appreciate drainage. 

By a judicious selection it is not difficult to have flowers 
from the time of the melting of the snow, all through April 
and May, until they mingle with the summer blooms. The 
earliest to arrive will be the snowdrops which are often 
shaking their tiny bells before we go down our garden paths 
to look for them, and if some of our worth-while native 
flora has a place in the home garden, the spring border is 
all the more beautiful. 

After the snowdrops we look for the arrival of the crocus, 
the scillas, the chinadoxias, and the grape hyacinths or 
muscarias; then the hyacinths and some varieties of narcissi, 
with the various tulips which follow each other in close 
succession, making it quite unnecessary to have a no-flower 
interval between the going of winter and the coming of 
summer. 

Of the tulips, the early single of the Duc Van Thol type, 
although dwarf, is excellent for first bloom, even though 
this tulip lacks the size of bloom and substance of the later 
kinds. The double early tulips give more substantial flowers 
which last over a longer period, but are not so elegant in 
form as the single varieties. The Darwins and Cottage 
tulips are well-known favorites, while the Parrots, which 
are in reality Cottage tulips with laciniated edges, are 
admired by many for brilliant coloring and quaint form, 
while others consider them top-heavy in appearance. 

Daffodils are cheerful in the garden, but many complain 
that they are hard to acclimatize, and that before long they 
show their dissatisfaction by disappearing altogether. There 
are, however, varieties which have given satisfaction. and, 
where a careful selection has been made, they were reported 
to be as hardy as the tulips and some multiplied even more 
rapidly. The early varieties of the narcissus begin to bloom 
before the tulip, and the blooming season is about as long 
as the other. The narcissus bulbs should be left undisturbed 
in the ground as long as they continue to produce good 
flowers, and most of the varieties recommended by good 
dealers will do this for at least five years—some longer. 
When it is desired to separate the clumps and make new 
ones, the bulbs are dug and separated. Given more room, 
they multiply with renewed vigor. 


FOR outdoor planting, the following are a few which have 
given satisfaction: Trumpet section—Emperor, Victoria, 
Empress, double Van Sion, Golden Spur, Princeps, Madame 
Plemp and Madame de Graaf. In Incomparabilis section— 
Sir Watkin, Cynosure, and Stella. In the Barri section— 
Albatross, Conspicuous, and Sea Gull; and in the Poeticus 
section—Grandiflora, Ornatus, and Glory. This should give, 


by ADA L. POTTS 


when planted, a display lasting from four to five weeks. It 
must be confessed, however, that many of the narcissi are 
disappointing because of a tendency to “‘come blind.” The 
buds wither, and as far as can be learned, the cause is the 
hot, dry winds, and lack of moisture in the soil. 

Of the muscarias, or grape hyacinths previously men- 
tioned, the variety ‘‘Heavenly Blue” is, perhaps, the most 
desirable, although the others are worth considering and 
planting. This Heavenly Blue follows the snowdrops and 
blue and white scillas, and if planted so that the soft grey- 
blue spikes come through a carpet of blue forget-me-nots, 
the picture will live in memory ever after. 

Hyacinths, it is claimed, deteriorate after the first year. 
Since by this is meant that the stiff, fat spikes of closely 
packed bloom give way to more slender graceful stems with 
fewer flowers, this is hardly a cause for mourning. 

The dog’s-tooth violets—Erythroniums—which are not, 
of course, violets at all, but members of the lily family, 
are charming bulbs and well adapted for shady corners. 
The common variety varies in its yellow-brown coloring, 
and there are now introduced rose and white forms. Plant 
these bulbs about six inches deep and nine inches apart, and 
leave undisturbed. 


“yp is mention of the lily family naturally brings to 
mind the old Jilium candidum which is often called the 
Madonna lily. It, too, desires to be let alone after planting, 
and resents removal in no uncertain way. It is easy to 
recall old gardens where this lily and the blue larkspur each 
season formed a glorious picture. 

After the lily bulbs are planted, it is often a gain to cover 
them with boxes turned upside down (in the late fall), for 
usually, if left unprotected, they will be weaker in the 
spring. After flowering, leave the flower stem on the plant 
for a time. To cut the green stem prematurely is to be 
overly tidy and lose in the end. This rule also holds good 
with tulips, hyacinth and other bulbous plants. Unless 
seeds are desired, the blossoms should be removed when 
withered. 

Of the Auratum lily it is only fair to say that they are 
very, very often most uncertain. They may bloom for a 
couple of years and the gardener’s hopes increase; then their 
enemy gets them in an enfeebled state. Disappointment for 
the gardener follows, although a few enthusiasts certainly 
succeed for quite lengthy periods, due to care and attention 
which the average home-gardener hardly cares to give. 

The tiger lily when grown in a mass in front of shrubbery 
is something which cannot be justly called common. Clumps 
of Lilium canadense should be included, and ft is wisdom to 
remember when planting that our midday sun is disliked 
by lilies. One of the most successful home-gardeners I know 
planted his lilies so that the foliage of the peonies afforded 
shade and made the cool root-run which lilies like. 

The Lilium tenufolium is satisfactory. It comes from 
Siberia and is one of the hardiest, smallest and earliest of 
the lilies. It has small, waxy vermilion flowers with a strong 
perfume. Lilies take their own time to establish themselves, 
and this must be taken into consideration when planting. 
Let them have their way in this, and the planter will gain 
in the end. 


Lilium speciosum is, seemingly, a necessity in a small 
garden when continuity of bloom is desired, as it flowers in 
September when bloom is not plentiful. 

The Hemerocallis, or day lily, should not be omitted, 
especially since there are five or six distinct species, ranging 
from the well-known pale-yellow to the coppery-orange, as 
well as hybrids in the apricot shades, and their flowering 
is more or less a succession. With these come the funkias, 
or plantain lilies, in blues and white, as well as some with 
variegated foliage which can be made to play a decorative 
role in the border when not in flower. 


WITH a good assortment of iris it is possible to have 
flowers from early May until late July. The iris 
pumila is a delightful little sweet-scented species blooming 
about the middle of May, and is followed by the Siberian, 
and later by the Florentine. Soon afterward, the so-called 
German iris gives those georgeous displays of color. The 
Japanese iris blooms in July, and should be planted in 
positions giving more moisture than the others demand, 
and be kept well watered in dry weather. These winter 
better if given opportunity to make a root growth before 
winter arrives. 

A plant not so frequently seen as it should be in Canadian 
gardens is the Eremurus, or foxtail lily. In fertile, loamy 
soil it gives fine spikes which may rise from five to seven 
feet high. A sheltered place should be provided for the 
plant, as the strong winds trouble it, and it should be given 
plenty of water while flowering, but none afterward. The 
varieties E himalaicus robustus and E Elwesii are considered 
the most satisfactory so far by growers here. 

Crown Imperials are seldom seen in gardens today, and 
one wonders why, even though, as Parkinson said: ‘For 
its stately beautifulness deserveth the first place in this 
our garden of delight, to be entreated of before all other 
lilies. The whole plant and every part thereof doe smel 
somewhat strong, as it were the savour of a foxe, yet it is 
not unwholesome.”’ The peculiar odor is lessened, becoming 
quite unnoticeable, in fact, if planted in the rear of the 
border or at least out of immediate touch, and by its stately 
beauty does add to the appearance of the garden. The 
Crown Imperials require to be planted in the early autumn 
—as early as possible—and unless touched or bruised, 
since one is not obliged to go close to them to enjoy their 
““‘beautifulness,”’ the odor need not be a drawback. Plant 
nine inches deep and place on their side, with a handful of 
sand underneath to prevent decay. 

Related to the Crown Imperial is the guinea hen flower, 
or common fritillaria (F. meleagris), which although not 
so striking a plant, being smaller, is graceful and desirable, 
the white-flowered variety being the favorite. A Siberian 
variety has greenish-yellow flowers and is a free bloomer 
and seemingly quite hardy. 


INCE green backgrounds are somewhat lacking in the 
early spring gardens, the matter of combining certain 
plants seems of even greater importance than later, when 
the grass and foliage play important rdles in the garden 
picture. Combinations of hardy edging plants and the early 
sprint bulbs result in arousing the [Continued on page 76} 
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THE THREE-PIECE ENSEMBLE FINDS FAVOR 
For Crisp Autumn Days 
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Jacket No. 9962, Skirt No. 9837 
The double-breasted jacket and the 
skirt of this costume are of covert- 
cloth. The jacket has a notched 
collar and welt pockets, and the 
skirt gains fullness by means of 
inverted pleats. Sizes: coat, 14 to 
42; skirt, 26 to 38. 
Coat, 40 cents; skirt, 25 cents. 


Suit No. 9935, Blouse No. 9945 
Diagonal woollen fashions this 
four-piece skirt, flared below the 
hips, and the slightly flared, three- 
quarters length coat with set-in 
sleeves. The tunic blouse is of silk 
crépe and has a V neck-line. Size 
14 lo 42. 
Prices: suit, 75 cents; 
Blouse, 50 cents. 


Ensemble No. 9955 
This three-piece ensemble of plain 
and novelty jersey has a skirt with 
a pleated insert at front and back, 
an overblouse with applied trim- 
ming, and a jacket with set-in 
sleeves. The jacket lining may 
match the blouse. Sizes 14 to 44. 
Price, 75 cents. 


DIAGONAL WEAVE GIVES INTERESTING VARIETY 


The are Vogue Patterns. They may be obtained from the shops listed on page 66, or from Vogue Pattern Service, 70 Bond Street, Toronto, Ont. 
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CHARM OF STYLE AND SMARTNESS OF LINE 


Distinguish These Models 


re 





Frock No. 9964 
The interesting skirt of this wool 
voile dress has a circular insert 
in front, and the front overlaps 
the back at each side below the 
draped waist-line. The V-neck 
has tied ends joined at each side 
and a smartly contrasting V-neck 

vestee. Sizes 14 to 4h. 
Price, 50 cents. 


Frock No. 9923 
Inserted in the front skirt of this 
printed velvet frock (a very smart 
type for aulumn wear) ts a seclion 
that affects a flare. The holero ties 
at one side of the neck. There are 
gathers in front at the shoulders 
and tucks al the: neck in back. 

Sizes 14 to 46. 

Price, 75 cents. 


Coat No. 9952 
This coat of cashmere has a very 
new line in its lengthened back— 
a detail that combines well with 
the frocks of the season. It has 
wrapped fronts, and the shawl 
collar and applied cuffs may be 
of fur or of cloth. The model has 
sel-in sleeves. Sizes 14 to 46. 

Price, 75 cents. 





TWO FROCKS THAT SHARE THE SAME COAT 








These are Vogue Patterna. They may be obtained from the shope listed on page 66, or from Vogue Pattern Service, 70 Bond Street, Toronto, Ont, 





Youthful Devotees of the Masculine Mode 


Ensemble No. 2958 
(Above, left) This 
small suit has a 
double-breasted coat 
and straight flannel 
trousers. An in- 
verted pleat appears 
below the belt in 
back. Designed for 
sizes 2 lo 6. 
Price, 50 cents. 
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Ensemble No. 2954 

(Above, right) Worn 
over the dress shown 
the centre ts this un- 
lined coat of printed 
linen with raglan 
sleeves, shaped collar 


Ensemble No. 2954 

(Middle, above) an 
ensemble for a very 
little lady includes a 
handkerchief linen 
dress with groups of 
shirrings and a coat 
(shown at right). 
Designed for sizes 

2 to 10. 
Price, 50 cents. 
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FAMOUS FEET 


how theyre kept 


free from corns 


POLLY WALKER’S 
Famous Feet 


“A corn as a dancing partner! 
How absurd, with Blue=jay so 
|easy to get!” So writes dainty 
Polly Walker, charming star of 
|the musical comedy “Billie.” 

| masa 

|Feet that earn fortunes don’t dally 
with corns. Out they go... gently 
|and surely with Blue-jay. No guess- 
| work. The medication is standard- 
| ized. You cannot put on too much or 
| too little. The downy white pad re- 
| lieves shoe-pressure and pain at once. 
| Then the medicated wax painlessly 
banishes the corn. Self-paring of 
corns is dangerous. Blue=jay is safe 
and sure. At all drug stores. For 
calluses and bunions, ask for the larger 
size Blue=jay. 


Blue-jay 
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THE SAFE AND GENTLE WAY TO END A CORN 





She had 


begun,.todread 
shopping 


HE used to get a genuine thrill 


and scalloped revers. , M 
Designed for sizes 2 out of starting off on a shopping 
to 10. | tour. No more. She dreaded it now 


Price, 50 cents. 


Blouse No. 2952; 
Trousers No. 2956 

This cotton broad- 
cloth shirt has a 
shoulder yoke, box- 
pleated closing, and 
long or short sleeves. 
The flannel trousers 
are straight. De- 
signed for sizes blouse 
4 to 10, trousers 2, 

4 and 6. 

Price 25 cents each. 


Sailor Suit 

No. 2955 
Drill is a service- 
able fabric for this 
satlor suit with long 
or short trousers and 
a pull-on blouse with 
a shaped yoke and a 
sailor collar. Sleeve 
emblem No. 618. 
Designed for sizes 


—just as she dreaded going to par- 
ties or dances with her husband. She 
was always “too tired.” 

So many women—even in this en- 
lightened age—do not realize that 
feminine health depends to a great 
extenton attention to delicate phases 
of their toilette which should not be 
neglected. 

Do not follow outworn supersti- 
tions in this critical matter. Get the 
facts about feminine hygiene. The mak- 
ers of “‘Lysol” Disinfectant offer you a 

| booklet, prepared at their request by an 
| eminent woman physician. It answers 
the intimate questions you would like 
to ask her in person. It is called ‘“The 
Scientific Side of Health and Youth,” 
| and contains frank professional advice 
| and explicit rules. Simply send the cou- 





pon below. The booklet will reach you 
in a plain envelope. It is free. 

In the meantime, take no chances. 
Buy a bottle of “Lysol” Disinfectant 
at your druggist’s today. Full direc- 
tions come with every bottle. 


“Lysol” is the registered trade mark of 
LYSOL(CANADA) LIMITED, distributed 
by Lehn & Fink (Canada) Limited, Toronto, 


LYSOL (CANADA) LIMITED, Dept. 93 
9 Davies Ave., Toronto (8), Canada 
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This coupon brings you “The Scientific Side of Health and Youth” 
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i Disinfectant 
Price, 50 cents. peer 
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M other, Start the Kiddies off for School in smart, serviceable 


Peter Pan PFabrics 


NOTHER few days, and school Send for 30 Free Peter Pan samples 

opens once again! What a_ today, and choose the material for 
proud moment for you, when you your children’s school dresses and 
send them off so crisp and cool, so wash suits. The designs are so 
smart and bright in gay Peter Pan! lovely, so fascinating, you will never 
These truly wonderful fabrics make _ resist the temptation to make a dress 
ideal school dresses. They stand or two for yourself. Many other 
any amount of tubbing—guaranteed __uses for Peter Pan too—drapes, bed- 
not to fade—easy to launder—finest spreads, bureau scarves, etc. Get 


quality, extra long-wearing, and so the genuine—look for name 
economical. “PETER PAN.” 





NISBET & AULD, LTD. 
34 Wellington St. West, Toronto 


Please send me “The Peter Pan Sampler’ of 30 samples, postpaid, absolutely free 


Print Name.... 


Address....... 
Dealer's Name.... 
Does he sell genuine Peter Pan Fast Color Fabrics?........2+e0008 





There is charm, 
comfort and hos-. 
pitality in a well 

lighted home. You 
can satisfactorily 
equip every fixture 
in your home with 
Laco Mazda Inside 
Frosted Lamps. | 
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Fall Planting for Spring Blossoming 


Continued from page 72 


greatest enthusiasm. Blooming with the 
tulips and daffodils the polemonium reptans 
| makes a beautiful combination. Hyacinths 
| with spikes rising out of a carpet of white 
| rock cress (arabis albida) or purple aubretias. 
| Pink Darwin tulips might be bordered by 
| the English daisies (bells perennts). 

When the yellow alyssum (A. savxattle) 
lis used with purple hyacinths, or mauve or 
| purple tulips (such as Rev. Ewbank or Nora 
| Ware), or with the bronze breeder tulips, 
| the results are appreciated by flower lovers. 
| This yellow alyssum recalls the globe 
| flowers, or trollius, which are like big sleepy 
| buttercups, and appear early on the scene. 

The increasing color range of these frollius 
lists them as desirable among the best 
| spring-flowering plants. 

| Associated in mind with the frollius is the 


j 
| 


i mertensia Virginica, miscalled Virginia cow- 
slip, since it is not a cowslip any more than 
the dog’s-tooth violet is a violet. The 
mertensia appears to splendid advantage 
when combined with Proserpine and La 
Reve tulips, while the Iceland poppies, 
which should certainly be planted in the 
home gardens, neighbor admirably with any 
of the late yellow-flowered tulips, and phlox 
sublata will improve if placed with mauve 
Darwins. 

Phlox divaricata, with its metallic-blue 
flowers looks exceptionally well with the 
yellow daffodil, arabis, and early tulips. 
White and pink Cottage tulips carpeted 
with arabis produce something quite “‘differ- 
ent”—the ideal so sighed after. The old- 
time garden heliotrope (valerian officinalis) 
is excellent planted to neighbor with Oriental 
poppies, and the iris “Blue King,” as one 
artist’s garden proved, 


Pink tulips and the /inwm perennis gave 
joy to one garden-maker, and pink Margaret 
tulips take on an added beauty when with 
the cream Florentine iris. 

There are many perennials in fact which 
make ‘“‘picture bits” in the garden as wel] 
as bulbs when planted together. Th 
eryngiums become more interesting when 
combined with tiger lilies or with flame- 
colored phlox, and for an autumn group 
artemisia lactiflora with blue salvia (salvia 
azurea) will be found satisfying to many. 

Fragrance should never be overlooked in 
garden planting, and happily is becoming 
more and more stressed in our garden- 
making plans. The old-fashioned rocket or 
dame violet (hesperis matronalis) ought to 
be given a place with the anchusas and 
delphiniums, and Dr. Fewster in his de- 
lightful garden book pays high compliment 
to this old garden plant. Since growers have 
given us a perennial sweet william of de- 
lightful scarlet-crimson coloring, our fall 
plans will include this also. 

The Japanese anemones have not been 
included in this limited list of possible plants, 
because while desirable for late blooming, 
first frosts injure them and as they do not 
bloom until very late there are better 
selections from hardier varieties, which 
mean a smaller crop of disappointment for 
the home-gardener. In this matter of choice, 
the gardener will find that the best growers 
provide lists which include the words “‘for 
spring delivery,” or ‘for fall planting,” 
which greatly help to answer the question, 
as well as aid in planning the planting of the 
home garden. 


Dainty Frocks for School and Party Wear 


Frock No. 2948 

Fresh and crisp ts 
this party frock of 
organdie with ruffle 
trimming. The skirt 
is gathered and 
joined to the short 
body section. The 


bertha collar is a fap 
; Parca 
charming note. De- i 
signed for sizes 2 a, 
to 8. oom 


Price, 50 cents. 
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These are Vogue Patterns. They may be obtained from the shops listed on page 66, or from 


Vogue Pattern Service, 70 Bond Street, Toronto, Ont. 
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POSSESSING INDIVIDUALITY AND CHIC 


Bows 


Boleros 


Shaped Lines 





Frock No. 9939 Coat No. 9942 
In one with the one-piece front and This full-length coat of suede cloth 
back of this flat crépe frock is the gains its grace of line by means of 
girdle that ties at one side, over a the back, which overlaps each side 
full circular insert in the skirt. front in a shaped line. There are 
There are tucks at the neck-line in sel-in sleeves, flared below the 
back and shaped set-in sleeves. elbows, and a flattering shawl 

Sizes 14 to 40. collar; 14 to 44. 

Price, 75 cents. Price, 75 cents. 





Frock No. 9938 COATS AND DRESSES 


This wool crépe frock has a simu- 
lated bolero. The circular gored 
skirt has an inverted tuck above 


the joining; shoulder flower design 
included. Sizes 14 to 40. HAVE A GRACEFUL FLARE 


Price, 50 cents. 
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ER 
These are Vogue Patterns. They may be obtained from the shops listed on page 66, or from Vogue Pattern Service, 70 Bond Street, Toronto, Ont. 





These are Vogue Patterns. 


Suit No. 9941, Blouse No. 9946 
The three-quarters length coat of 
this smart costume has its lower 
part on a cross-section of the 
tweed. The skirt has an inverted 
pleat, at the centre front, partially 
stitched down. Sizes 14, to 40. 
Prices: suit, 75 cents; 
Blouse, 50 cents. 





Suit No. 9941, Blouse No. 9946 

The silk crépe blouse of this cos- 

lume has a scarf slipped under a 

pointed buttoned tab, which is in 

one with the right side of the blouse. 

The sleeves have link closings at 
the wrists; 14 to 40. 
Prices: suit, 75 cents; 

Blouse, 50 cents. 


TWEEDS ARE FOREMOST 


FOR AUTUMN WEARING 
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SMART FOR SPORTS AND STREET WEAR 


Vests 
Scarfs 


Flares 


o 





Frock No. 9940 
The skirt of this lightweight tweed 
frock ts seamed at sides and front 
and has a low flare. The blouse ts 
joined to the skirt at the hip-line. 

Sizes 14 to 42. 

Price, 50 cents. 





They may be obtained from the shops listed on page 66, or from Vcegue Pattern Service, 70 Bond Street, Toronto, Ont. 
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“BLUE-TILE”— beautiful 
tones of blue—spick-and- 
span tiles always in good 
taste, always very popular. 

Congoleum Rug 321. 


WARNING 


Do not be misled into buy- 
ing inferior substitutes as 
Congoleum . . . all genuine 
Congoleum and only gen- 
uine Congoleum bears the 
Gold Seal on the surface 
; your Guarantee of 
" Satisfaction Or You 
Money Back” . . . posi- 
tive assurance of the best 
value money can buy. 


Look for the Gold Seal. 


TATAJTAVATAIAATATARK » j YAJA! 


Congoleum Canada Limited, 
1270 St. Patrick Street, Montreal. 

Send me, without cost or obligation, a copy of your latest pattern 
booklet entitled “Brighten Your Home at Little Expense.” 


(C) 







myn 
“WINDSOR” 


(Congoleum Gold Seal 
Rug 602) 


Enticing vistas of the coun- 
tryside adorn the border — 
insets of cozy cottages and 
white-winged ships enliven 
the field of lod greenish 
blue. 

A small rug of the same 
pattern is shown in front 


of the sink. 
we 


"Mother I just love 
this kitchen” 


ND who wouldn't love a kitchen so delightfully gay and cozy? Of course, 
Mother knows it’s the cheery Congoleum Rug that has given her kitchen 
such a warm friendly atmosphere. No wonder the children want to eat in such 
a room. Nothing adds so much to the charm of any room as a colourful floor. 
That is one of the reasons why Congoleum Rugs are so universally popular . . 
colour. . . colour . . . cheerfulness. 


There are Congoleum Rugs in many lovely patterns, designed for every room in 
the house. All exclusive . . . smart . . . distinctive. Patterns ranging from 
Oriental to modern, from subdued to brilliant colours . . . florals, geometrics, 
even a quaint Colonial hooked rug effect. 


And then . . . Congoleum Rugs are sanitary and waterproof. A few strokes 
of a damp mop, and they're clean. No tiresome sweeping and beating . . . no 
germs or dust . . . nO worry over spots or stains. 


Unequalled for durability, too, due to the exclusive Multicote Process of manu- 
facture. 


And so low in cost, for the many years of guaranteed service and satisfaction 
they give. Just a few dollars will buy genuine Congoleum Rugs for several rooms. 


Made in sizes from 3 x 9 feet up to room-size rugs 9 x 15 feet. 


(oNGo 
so.” RUGS 





~- none genuine 


without the GOLD SEAL 
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dust in the house and chase it 
about from place to place with 
an ordinary dusting cloth. 


Make a 3-in-One Dustless Dust 
Cloth that picks up and holds the 
dust until shaken out of doors. 
It’s easy to do and costs almost nothing. 
Merely moisten a cloth lightly with 3-in- 
One and allow a short time for the oil to 
permeate the cloth thoroughly. 


Now dust, and see how much easier, 
better, and cleaner it is than the old way. 


A scientific blend of three high quality 
oils—animal, mineral and vegetable— 
meee 3-in-One superior properties not 
ound in any ordinary oil. 
At all good dealers in three size bottles 
two size Handy Oil Cans. 


and 
a 
Three-In-One Oil Co., 130 William St., New York 
Canadian Factory at Montreal 


FREE SAMPLE 
Also illustrated Diction- 
ary of Uses. Request both 

on 4 postal. 





NE 
Removes This Ugly Mask 


There’s no longer the slightest need 
of feeling ashamed of your freckles, as 
Othine — double strength — is guaran- 
teed to remove these homely spots. 

Simply get an ounce of Othine from 
any drug or department store and ap- 
ply a little of it night and morning and 
you should soon see that even the worst 
freckles have begun to disappear, while 
the lighter ones have vanished entirely. 
It is seldom that more than an ounce 
is needed to completely clear the skin 
and gain a beautiful complexion. 

Be sure to ask for double strength 
Othine, as this is sold under guarantee 
of money back if it fails to remove 
your freckles. 
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a AS TL TT SER Rk: 
No jumpy feeling 
NOW when I drive 
through 





Nothing relieves tension so 
effectively as Wrigley’s. The act of 
chewing, as motorists have discov. 


ered, has a gentle soothing effect, 


The healthful cleansing action of 
Wrigley’s refreshes the mouth sod 
stea the nerves. 





Plate 


Powder 


For Polishing - 
» 


liver jet ag 


Used throughout the world 


Sold in boxes: 25 cents 


scents-F. L. BENEDICT & Co. 
270 Lagauchetiere Street, W., Montreal 









Eyelash Beautifier 


Instantly darkens eyelashesand brows. 
Makes lashes appear longer and 
more luxuriant. Gives depth, 

brilliance, expression and charm b 
to the eyes. Harmless. Easily (4 
applied, Approved by millions 
of lovely women the world over. 
Solid or water-proof Liquid 


Maybelline, Black or Brown, ‘ Mik 

75c at all toilet goods counters, 7 ‘af 
Distributed in Canada by 

PALMERS LTD., Montreal 


College Girl Tells 
How She Cleared 
Skin, Gains 12 lbs. 


“I am a student at Columbia Uni- 
versity,” writes Miss Arden Ambroo- 
kian, “and I am writing to inform 
you of the benefits derived from Iron- 
ized yeast. It helped do away with 
some unsightly pimples that were so 
hard to get rid of. Before taking 
Ironized Yeast my weight was 103 lbs. 
Now I weigh 115 lbs. My face and neck 
are rounding out, my digestion is bet- 


| ter, I eat and sleep well and my health 


| 


| gained in 
| rounded. 


is excellent.” 


Letter after letter tells this same 
wonderful story. Five to 15 pounds 
a few weeks. Bony limbs 


Blemished skin cleared. , 

Only when Yeast is Ironized is it 
more effective—for Iron is needed to 
bring out the weight-building and 
strengthening values of Yeast. Get 
these pleasant tasting tablets today. 
Never cause gas or bloating. Safe— 
no harmful drugs. 

Go to any drug store today and get 
a full size treatment of Ironized Yeast. 
If after this generous trial you are not 
delighted, get your money back from 
druggist or manufacturer. If incon- 
venient to buy from druggist, send $1.25 
direct to Canadian Ironized Yeast Co., 


.. | Ltd., Fort Erie, Ont. Desk 422-BT. 
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This Is Parker Pressureless Touch 








In School ...In Business... 
Parker Pressureless Touch 





Parker Pressureless Touch— 
presented in Duofold Pens — does 
the job in hand unassisted by mus- 
cular exertion. The ink connects 
with your paper a split-second 
sooner than the point, and its 
flow keeps pace with the speed of 
your hand by contact alone—not 
by pressure. 

This is Geo. S. Parker’s 47th 
Improvement, combining capillary 
attraction with gravity feed. It takes 
the load not only off your hand, but 
also lifts it from your mind —this 
clears the track for thinking. 





Does Everythi 
but Your Thinkin 


and Clears the 


Track for That 
*Guaranteed Against All Defects 


Shapely, balanced, Non-Break- 
able Barrels made of lustrous, 
colourful Permanite, smartly black- 
tipped, and 28% lighter than rub- 
ber. Filler-button concealed, hence 
beauty undisfigured. 

Your judgment will never be 
challenged if you carry this foun- 
tain pen classic. Step up to any 
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good pen counter and select your 
point —extra fine, fine, medium, 
broad, or stub. Imitations can’t de- 
ceive you if you look for the im- 
print, “Geo. S. Parker—DUOFOLD” 
on the barrel—$5 and $7 in colour; 
$7.50, $8.50, and $10 in Moderne 
Black and Pearl. Pencils to match 
at lower prices. 

* The Parker Duofold Fountain Pen is made 
to give lifelong satisfaction. Any defective parts 
will be replaced without charge provided 


complete pen is sent to the factory with 12c for 
return postage and registration. 


The Parker Fountain Pen Company, Limited, 
Toronto 3, Ontario 





Parker Desk Set — Model AG 
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Parker Duofold Ink 


A smoother, freer flowing ink that makes all pens 
write better. For sale at leading pen counters in 


all standard colours and sizes, 15c and up. 












Base of Green Onyx and Senior-Size Parker 
Duofold Pen, $18. Other sets in a wide 
variety of styles and prices, $675 up. 








